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Prologue 

IT WAS LATE in the evening of March 2, 1939, when the editor 
of a Berlin daily newspaper, the Morgenpost, laid aside the 
early edition of the Lokal Anzeiger. He had been scanning the 
opposition for its reaction to the election that very day of His 
Eminence, Eugenio Cardinal Pacelli, to the Papacy. 

What he read pleased him. Ever since the day Pope Pius XI 
had died, all the city papers had been warning their readers 
against the election of Cardinal Pacelli. He was afraid, now 
that the election was a fait accompli, that the Lokal Anzeiger 
would change its policy. The last paragraph of the opposition's 
editorial convinced him that his fears were unfounded. He read 
it over and over : 

'There were supposed to be many among the Cardinals who 
were for the election of a Pope who would devote himself ex- 
clusively to the saving of souls. Now the Cardinal with the 
greatest political experience has been elected." 

Pushing the Lokal Anzeiger to the back of the desk, he 
set about to finish his own editorial. He would be frank and 
concise. He would tell the readers just why the election of 
Cardinal Pacelli was catastrophic. And he did. The editorial 
ended with these words: "The election of Cardinal Pacelli 
is not accepted with favor in Germany because he was always 
opposed to Naziism and practically determined the policies 
of the Vatican under his predecessor." 

Little did he realize, as he buzzed for the copy boy, that he 
had unwittingly executed a document that would rejoice the 
hearts of millions of free men the world over for a generation. 
His open accusation that the newly elected Pontiff was anti- 
Nazi was a compliment beyond estimation ! 



CHAPTER ONE 
In the Beginning 

SIXTY-THREE YEARS to the day before the Prologue events took 
place, or to be exact, on March 2, 1876, Marcantonio Pacelli 
paced the floor of the spacious living room of his son's home, 
listening for the lusty wail that would indicate he was once 
more a grandfather. When the first sharp cry was heard he 
reverently made the Sign of the Cross. 

One more thing he must learn now. Was the third child, 
whom his beloved daughter-in-law Virginia had just brought 
into the world, a boy or a girl? A neighbor rushing past with 
a warm blanket must have read his questioning glance, for she 
simply said, "A boy," and hurried on. 

That was it. That was exactly what he wanted to hear. 
Stroking his grey beard, he stood for a moment as if trying 
to organize a plan of action. Then, deliberately, he put on his 
coat and hat and started down the three flights of stairs. Half- 
way in his descent, he stopped. He noticed that he was not 
wearing his yellow ribbon rosette (the Papal colors) on his 
lapel. Today above all others he must wear that symbol of 
loyalty to the Pope. It had been his badge of fealty to his 
Pontiff since the day the King of Italy seized the Papal States. 

Marcantonio Pacelli was a "Black," and proud of it. Other 
Romans there were who sided with the King. They were called 
"Whites." Still others straddled the fence: sometimes siding 
with the King and sometimes with the Pope. They were known 
as "Greys," or cafe-latte (coffee and milk). The Pacellis were 
consistently Blacks. 

The yellow rosette in place, Marcantonio again started 
down the long stairs. There was a certain excitement in his 
step. Through the half-open door he passed to the narrow, 
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winding, cobblestone street. That half-open door was another 
simple protest to the seizure of the Papal States. In Italy, in 
those days, when there was a death in the family, one half of 
the great front door was closed. The Blacks hit upon the 
idea of using the symbol as a sign of mourning for the loss of 
the Papal States. Even one of the great bronze doors leading 
to the Vatican itself remained half closed from the years 1870 
to 1929. 

Once on the street, Marcantonio took the shortest route to 
St. Peter's. His son Philip would be just about ready to leave 
his office in the Vatican, where he worked as a lawyer for the 
Congregation of the Sacred Rota, that tribunal of the Roman 
Curia where cases relating to marriages, ordinations, and reli- 
gious professions are heard. He was proud that Philip had 
followed in his footsteps in the service of the Church, and had 
distinguished himself in his work. He held the only office that 
conferred upon one who was not a cleric the title of "Mon- 
signore" and permitted the wearing of a cope during the elabo- 
rate ceremonies of the canonization of a saint. 1 

Memories crowded in upon him as he walked along in the 
crisp air of the early spring. He knew every stone on that 
street. For years, he himself had trod that selfsame route to 
the Vatican, having been Minister of Finance for the Vatican 
States under Pope Gregory XVI and Minister of Foreign 
Affairs under Pius IX from 1851 to 1870. 

With these thoughts in his mind, he found himself near the 
parish church, called the Chiesa Nuova, where he met Philip, 
who had finished work early that afternoon and had started 
toward home. 

"Philip, my son, I have good news. The baby is born. It is 
a boy, and Virginia is well." 

"Deo gratias" said Philip, and together they entered the 
church to whisper their profound thanks. Surely the Apostle of 
Rome, St. Philip Neri, whose body lay buried there, had made 
intercession for them and had caused everything to go well 
with Virginia. 

Although thev left the church tocrether, Philip somehow kept 
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walking far ahead of his father. At a turn in the street, Marc- 
antonio smiled as he caught a glimpse of his son now running 
toward home. 

Two days later the Church of St. Celsus was the scene of the 
christening. To the font, where an uncle, Monsignor Joseph 
Pacelli, stood ready for the ceremony, marched the father, 
Giuseppina and Francesco, sister and brother of the infant,* 
round-eyed and wondering, a few neighbors, and, of course, 
the proud grandfather, Marcantonio, with a new yellow 
rosette in his lapel. The godmother was Teresa Pacelli, a 
paternal aunt; Philip Graziosi, a maternal uncle, was god- 
father. 

The godparents were grateful that their charge had made no 
commotion during the ceremony. As they watched, the tiny fist 
was lifted in a gesture that was so marked as to be thought a 
sign. The godmother, convinced that the infant had made a 
lawyer's gesture, prophesied that he would follow his father's 
profession. The grandfather, however, shook his head firmly 
and declared that it was a blessing he gave. In a loud voice he 
declared, "It was the Sign of the Cross. He will be a priest 
some day." 

The years eventually proved that the grandfather had fore- 
told the future correctly. 

Little did Monsignor Pacelli think, as he wrote the names 
Eugenio Maria Joseph Pacelli, that some day, in that same bap- 
tismal register, someone would pen in the margin beside his 
entry the words "Pope Pius XII" and that from that day on 
the volume would be cherished as a great historical document in 
the Church of Santa Maria del Suffragio on the Via Giulia. 

No more did any of those present have any way of knowing 
that the simple marble baptistry, into which the cleansing waters 
of baptism fell from that tiny forehead, would be prized as a 
great treasure by future generations; and that the fame of the 
Church of St. Celsus would rest more on that particular event 
than on the fact that it had been built on the spot where the 
famous statue of Hermaphrodite was found. 

'The Facelli's fourth child, Elisabetta, was born later. 



CHAPTER TWO 
Childhood 

THE PACELLI FAMILY was of noble ancestry, but had no con- 
siderable wealth. Among Papal aristocracy there were many 
who could boast of longer Papal service, but none could lay 
claim to greater devotion to the Vicar of Christ on earth. Serv- 
ice to the Church was a Pacelli tradition. 

Philip Pacelli, besides being a lawyer in the Sacred Rota, 
represented the Catholics in the Capitol as counselor for the 
Municipality of Rome. His wife, the charming Virginia Grazi- 
osi, was a marchioness of patrician stock whose place of origin 
was northern Italy, that section from which for centuries came 
a galaxy of men illustrious in Church and State, whose sons and 
daughters have left deathless names high on the lists of art, 
science, statesmanship, and sanctity. 

The Pacellis lived in a modest third-floor apartment at 34 
Via Orsini in the Ponte, or bridge section, of the Eternal City 
of Rome. Roman apartments vary from magnificent suites of 
thirty or forty rooms to a small domain of three or four. The 
Pacelli apartment had some twelve rooms. The house itself, 
formerly Pediconi Palace, was a five-story building of no par- 
ticular architecture, and overshadowed a labyrinthine street 
paved with large uneven slabs of stone. The single entrance 
gateway, which was locked at night,' was under the charge of a 
porter. The long staircase leading up to the Pacelli apartment 
was lighted by an oil lamp that burned before a statue of the 
Madonna. 

The apartment was neatly furnished, containing many rare 
and costly pieces that had come down to the Pacellis from days 
of affluence. Whatnots and small tables crowded the rooms. 
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Priceless paintings adorned the walls. There were no carpets 
on any of the stone floors and no stoves or fireplaces. When the 
weather was fine and warm, all was well with the household. 
But Rome knows fog, frost, and snow, and there are some long, 
wintry days with bitter winds blowing down upon the city from 
snow-capped Sabine mountains. Then the Pacellis, forced to 
remain at home, uncomplainingly wore coats and jackets and 
warmed their fingers over little pans of glowing wood ash. 

One fairly large room was set aside as a reception parlor. 
The family never sat in that room, and never even entered it, 
excepting to receive visitors. A jute-covered sofa, with a strip 
of carpet before it, was the place usually accorded a guest. 

It was amid these surroundings that Eugenio Maria Joseph 
Pacelli, destined to fill the Papal Throne as the two hundred 
and sixty-second successor of Peter, opened his eyes on a world 
of strife and revolution. 

Six short years before his birth, in 1870, the Vicar of Christ, 
Pope Pius IX, had been ruthlessly despoiled of his temporal 
power with the seizure of his Papal States by the Italian Gov- 
ernment. 

"This temporal power of the Popes," says the French his- 
torian Michaud, "was the result of the Popes' position and not 
of their will. As nations formed no other idea of civilization 
than that which they had received from the Christian religion, 
the Popes were quite naturally the supreme arbiters among 
peoples, and recipients of many valuable ex veto gifts down 
through the centuries." 

"That Church which often seemed so haughty and overbear- 
ing toward Kings and nobles, never failed to listen to the poor 
and oppressed. ... By the influence which it has exercised 
over mankind, the Papal government is greatest," wrote 
Lecky. 2 

Yet, for seventy years prior to the birth of the infant 
Eugenio, the powers of darkness stirred the hearts of -men 
against the Papacy. In January of the year 1793, the civilized 
world witnessed with mingled amazement and horror the 
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tragedy of the trial, condemnation and execution of Louis XVI 
of France, culminating in the death of his Queen the following 
October. 

The French National Convention, in assuming before the 
world the responsibility for the September Massacre, and in 
proclaiming a republican form of government, had offered its 
brotherly sympathy and help to all nations desirous of setting 
aside monarchical institutions. 3 The convulsion that had over- 
taken the ancient order of things in France shook Italy to its 
center. The revolutionary frenzy that had possessed the people 
of France was contagious ; it crossed the Alps and spread from 
one end of Italy to the other. What rendered this frenzy for- 
midable was the active assistance of Jacobin clubs, whose only 
aim was the securing of a reign of radicalism and irreligion, not 
only in France but through the whole of Europe. 

The overthrow of the Church, and of the Papacy in particu- 
lar, was the dominant aim of these revolutionary groups. Their 
designs were abetted by the political passions that had ever- 
more divided the Italians. For seventy years this spark had 
been slowly fanned into a flame that burst forth in conflagration 
shortly after Pius IX was elected to the See of Peter. 

In an effort to do everything possible for his subjects, Pius IX 
made Count Pellegrino Rossi an Italian and the French 
ambassador to Rome his Prime Minister on September 16, 
1 848. Word soon came to the Pope that Rossi had been marked 
for assassination. Warned by His Holiness Pius IX not to leave 
the palace, Rossi replied: "I defend the cause of the Pope, and 
the cause of the Pope is God's cause. I must, I will go.", 4 

The vast palace of the Cancelleria, on one side of the Campo 
di' Fiori, the great market place of Rome, had been assigned 
for the meeting of the new Roman Parliament. On November 
1 6, 1848, as Count Rossi's carriage entered the courtyard, a 
group of revolutionists gathered around, and, as he stepped 
out, there was the flash of a gun and Rossi fell with a fatal 
wound in his neck. 

Later that same day a committee, followed by a mob, came 
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to the Quirinal to demand that the Pope should adopt a pro- 
gram of their proposition, embracing a democratic ministry 
with Maniani and Sterbini at its head. Impatient with the delay, 
the crowd set fire to the palace and turned its guns on the Pope's 
rooms. A shot fired from a neighboring steeple killed Mon- 
signor Palma, the Pope's secretary of Latin letters, a man of 
most inoffensive life, as he stood by the Pope's side. To prevent 
further bloodshed, Pius IX capitulated in November, 1848, 
and fled the city to find safety in Gaeta. He returned to Rome 
in April, 1850. 

From that time on, the story of the revolution and the seizure 
of the Papal States is familiar history. From 1870, Pius IX 
became a voluntary prisoner in his own palace and so too, all 
his successors until the year 1929, 

The death of Pius IX was the signal for a new and dastardly 
desecration. As the funeral cortege made its way to the Church 
of St. Lawrence Outside the Walls,* a mob seized the casket 
and tried to throw it into the Tiber River. Fortunately, the 
police were able to subdue the attackers, and the funeral proces- 
sion went on with no further incident. 

As soon as little Eugenio was able to lisp his prayers, he was 
taught to pray for the Prisoner of the Vatican. Time after time, 
tears streamed from his eyes when he became old enough to 
understand the stories his mother told him of the sufferings 
and trials of Pope Pius IX. Little did she think, as she taught 
Eugenio and the other children to lift their innocent hearts in 
prayer for the Vicar of Christ, that one of her own sons would 
assume the august office and for a time be the virtual prisoner 
of a dictator. 

The Pacelli children loved nothing better than to steal into 
Grandfather Marcantonio's own particular room to hear his 
wonderful stories. He could give a queer sort of history lesson 
which was not like a lesson at all, and he could make them 
laugh so much that they pleaded for more. To Grandfather 

*This is the church which was accidentally destroyed by American bombers in 
the attack on the marshaling railway center in Rome on July 19, 1943. 
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Marcantonio can be laid the pardonable pride that Eugenic 
always displayed in being a citizen of Rome. 

"You are a 'Romano de Roma,' a Roman of Rome," the 
man would say wistfully to Eugenio, and the little lad's eyes 
would sparkle. He didn't know just what the saying meant, but 
he knew it was a compliment. True, some centuries earlier the 
Pacellis had lived in the province of Latium, a fact which was 
not often mentioned, but they had subsequently fixed their resi- 
dence in Rome. The fact that some of the forebears had seen 
the error of their ways and had moved to the proper city, and 
borne their children there, was all that really mattered. To 
be a "Romano de Roma" was a privilege acquired only by 
being born within the circumference of the old Aurelian 
wall. 

Not infrequently Eugenio was reminded by Grandfather 
Marcantonio that there was a special providence in the fact 
that he was born in a particular part of the Eternal City; 
namely, the Ponte section of Rome first, because it was a veri- 
table stronghold of the Blacks and, secondly, because the Ponte 
region had given two great Popes to the Church : Gregory VII 
and Paul III. The former was a fierce enemy of German im- 
perialism ; the latter, an enemy of Protestantism. 

Indeed, Grandfather Marcantonio never seemed to become 
tired or unable to tell stories of interesting things that hap- 
pened in Rome ; sometimes the same story would be continued 
day after day and never really come to a proper end. 

Six years passed and Eugenio was at the age when observa- 
tions grow into fixed memories. With gratitude for his own 
good fortune, he munched his bread and plied his eternal ques- 
tions and listened with awe to his mother, as she did her best to 
give him satisfying answers. 

It was about this time that his father took him on an unfor- 
gettable first trip to the campagna romana. The strange beauty 
of this "Roman country" made him lose all sense of time, place, 
and personality. Latium was the name, which itself suggests 
something wide and spacious, of this area around Rome. The 
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campagna embraces a tract of land some ninety miles in extent, 
with a maximum breadth, between mountain and sea, of fifty 
miles. 

Philip Pacelli had come for a definite purpose. He wanted to 
rent a little summer home where his growing family could find 
some surcease from the muggy summer heat of Rome, and so 
that little Eugenio, who was never overly strong, could breathe 
the clean, fresh air of the campagna. 

Along the world-famous roads, lined on each side by the 
Romans with monuments of their dead, rattled the light car- 
riage, rented for the occasion. From the edge of his seat the 
impressionable child saw the glories that once were Rome's. 
The deserted country had once teemed with life ; some seventy 
cities had once covered its plain cities destroyed by wars and 
fire and Vandals and countless villas and farms had once 
made it a veritable garden. 

Philip went directly to the villa he had heard was for rent. 
It was a modest place, but its formal garden attracted him, and 
he soon completed negotiations for its rental. Eugenio's joy 
knew no bounds. It was the first time he had realized that there 
was anything outside the city of Rome. 

With the memory of this experience strong upon him, the 
boy sat silent and still as the carriage rolled back to Rome. The 
sun was just setting behind the dome of St. Peter's Basilica as 
they neared the Eternal City. At the sight, the father sighed 
with satisfaction, reverence, and admiration. 

One can only conjecture the love of a Roman for Rome when 
an adopted son like Byron could write in ecstasy : 

O Rome! My country! City of the soul! 

The orphans of the heart must turn to thee, 

Lone mother of dead empires ! and control 

In their shut breasts their petty misery. 

What are our woes and sufferance ! Come and see 

The cypress, hear the owl, and plod your way 

O'er steps of broken thrones and temples. 

Ye whose agonies are evils of a day, 

A world is at our feet as fragile as our clay. 
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Or when Longfellow could write these lines : 

"Tis the center to which all gravitates. One finds no rest else- 
where than here. There may be other cities that please us for 
awhile, but Rome alone completely satisfies. It becomes to all 
a second native land by predilection and not by accident of 
birth alone." 

"Papa," asked Eugenio, "why is Rome called the Eternal 
City?" 

That question had been asked by Roman children for count- 
less centuries, and the answer was usually the same. It mattered 
not whether the reply was made in Piedmontese, Venetian, 
Neapolitan, or Romanesco dialect; the story ran something like 
this: 

Nearly seven hundred and fifty years before Christ, a few 
Latian settlers founded a town on the banks of the Tiber, and 
became the Roman people. Folklore hands on the story of the 
twin sons of the priestess Rhea Silvia, Romulus and Remus by 
name, who, after being cast adrift, were carried in their cradles 
down the Tiber to the foot of the Palatine, where they were 
suckled by a she-wolf and brought up 'by the shepherds already 
settled there. 

In the dim twilight of origins one thing is established : the 
first people were shepherds. Under shepherd kings they became 
not only warriors, but conquerors. Theirs was the unique dis- 
tinction of being equally skilled in the arts of the plough and 
the arts of war. The two great hills in Central Italy, and a 
swamp between them, provided a theatre for the greatest hap- 
penings in human history. When the marshes were dry enough, 
the Latins, from one hill, and the Sabines, from the other, 
would descend the steep slopes and engage in battle* 

When the soothsaying king of legendary Rome, Numa 
Pompilius, chose a hill from which to relate to his people his 
Vaticinia, which were supposedly messages from the gods, he 
did not realize that some day a small part of this same Vatican 
Hill would become the watchtower of the world, from which 
the Vicar pf Christ would teach all future generations. 
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From a sheepfold, Rome became a village; from a village, a 
walled city; then a nation and an empire. In B.C. 29, Augustus 
Caesar became Emperor and held the vast Empire of Rome 
with' an army of forty-seven legions. The whole world was then 
at peace ; the Temple of Janus, shut only in times of peace, was 
closed, and an edict went forth from the palace of Augustus 
Caesar that the whole world should be enrolled. 

Forty-two years later, an old man of threescore and upwards, 
travel-stained and weary, entered the city by the Appian Way. 
He had but one companion with him, and he passed along un- 
heralded and unnoticed. He was St. Peter, and with him was 
St. Mark, his faithful friend and amanuensis, who came in the 
face of the proud mistress of the world, with her forty-seven 
legions of soldiers, to establish a Kingdom of which there shall 
be no end. For the first time, the trophy of the Crucified Christ 
was raised above the Roman Capital. From that day on, Rome 
was the center of Christianity. 

During the Christian era, Rome was the undisputed mistress 
of the world. Whatever has been great in religion, history, and 
art has left its mark upon her. No city in all the world is fraught 
with such interest as Rome. 

After the fall of the Roman Empire, in 476 A.D., she expe- 
rienced many vicissitudes. There were periods of great misery 
through the Middle Ages. Rome was a sanctuary and, during 
the renaissance of classical learning, the museum of Europe. 
When Rome emerged from the chrysalis of the middle ages, the 
cry of "Vandals!" went up on all sides, and the city invariably 
suffered destruction. Rome deserves the title of "Eternal City" 
because of her survival from the material ruin to which she has 
over and over again been subjected by the Goths, Vandals, and 
Emperors. 

Following the return of the Papal Court from Avignon in 
1377, a new Rome arose. The Popes, Cardinals, and Roman 
families vied with 1 each other in repairing old churches and 
erecting new monuments. It was Pope Nicholas V (1447- 
1455) who first tried to make Rome the city of the Popes, not 
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of the Emperors. 5 How far he and those elected after him suc- 
ceeded was too well known, even to the tiniest child, to need 
further proof. 

Is it any wonder little Eugenio tossed in his bed that night 
and lived again in his sleepless dream the glories of his ances- 
tors? Now he knew why he was proud to be a "Romano de 
Roma." 



CHAPTER THREE 

Early Education and College Days 

EUGENIC PACELLI'S first lessons in conventional education were 
received from his mother. Many of the books in the house had 
been in the family for generations. One of the most popular was 
a large illustrated tome, entitled History of the Popes. 

fivery evening the four children, two boys and two girls 
Francesco, Eugenio, Elizabetta, and Guiseppino would con- 
gregate to enjoy the favorite time of the day with their mother 
in the kitchen. 

It was a large, bright room, hung with polished copper pots 
and pans. A sweet cookie would be issued to each ; then the four 
would sit quietly by the mother's feet as she delved into the 
volume and read the heroic deeds of ancient days. These were 
the stories that colored Eugenie's childhood and, apart from 
^he local legends Grandfather Marcantonio told, were prac- 
tically the only ones he ever heard. 

Thus, from the cradle the Pacelli children were imbued with 
an all-consuming love for the Vicar of Christ, because such was 
the sentiment of Donna Pacelli and this she communicated to 
little Eugenio. 

He was a singularly handsome child, bright, affectionate, and 
taught from infancy to love the poor and to show them every 
mark of respect and helpful sympathy. He had before him the 
vision of a mother who devoted her life to the children God had 
entrusted to her. Her free time was spent in doing charitable 
acts, especially for those who had suffered financial reverses 
as a result of the loss of the temporal power. Following the 
custom of her day, one which still persists, Donna Pacelli per- 
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sonally visited the poor and the sick in hospitals and did what 
she could to comfort the afflicted. 

The father's fine example, coupled with the mother's tender 
and enlightened piety, made for a well-ordered Christian home 
and contributed to Eugenie's growth in every outward grace 
and interior excellence. When he was old enough to attend, he 
was sent to a private grammar school conducted by the French 
Sisters of Providence. From his very first day at school, he 
showed acumen of intellect and a scholarly attitude. He re- 
ceived his first Holy Communion on October 1 1, 1886, when he 
was ten years of age. 

In the schools of Eugenio's day, little was offered in the way 
of athletics ; in fact, sports were virtually discouraged. Apart 
from his love of horseback riding, his only recreations were 
walking and swimming. Indeed, he was an enthusiastic walker, 
and Rome offered many places for delightful rambles. It was 
less than a mile from his home to St. Peter's Basilica, and a 
stroll to that hallowed spot was one of his chief pleasures. 

As a young lad Eugenio would walk to St. Peter's Square 
after school and, while waiting for his father to come from his 
office in the Vatican, he would stand in the shadows of the great 
colonnade and gaze sadly toward the Pope's windows' and sym- 
pathize in his soul with the despoiled prisoner, the Vicar of 
Christ. 

Scarcely a day passed that he did not visit the Chiesa Nuova, 
his parish church, built on the site of the old Church of St. 
M ary, dating from the sixth century. Pope Gregory XII gave 
this church to St. Philip for his religious congregation. There, 
too, Eugenio learned to serve Mass, and doubtless the seed of 
his priestly vocation was sown while he knelt before the altar in 
that venerable house of God. 

There is still in existence an old register in which the altar 
boys signed their names when they served Mass; Eugenio's 
name is frequently found, written in his familiar style, neat and 
strong. Years later when he returned to visit the church as a 
Cardinal, he pointed to a table in the sacristy and said, "Here 
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is where I used to throw my cassock and surplice in a disorderly 
ro ll raggomitolata a universal failing of altar boys." 8 

Like other boys', Eugenie's life went on with its normal 
measure of hopes and joys. Having completed grammar school 
and reached the age deemed in Italy the proper time for begin- 
ning classical studies, he next attended Ennio Quirino Visconti 
Lyceum, a high school which until 1870 was under the able 
direction of the Jesuits, but at the time of Eugenio's enroll- 
ment was a sort of semi-military academy under governmental 
control. 

"I was his teacher," eighty-one year old Antonio Neviani 
related, after he heard that Eugenio had been elected to the 
Papacy. "I remember him. I can see him sitting in the second 
seat in the second class, his head bent over his books. I always 
felt that Eugenio would sit on the throne of Peter." 

The charm that made Eugenio, from the first day at the Vis- 
conti Lyceum, a favorite with his companions was centered in 
his sunny disposition and in his bright smile that bespeaks a pure 
and loving nature. 

A classmate now residing in New York City tells how per- 
sistent and how conscientious young Eugenio was. One day, for 
some reason or other, he missed some notes in class. The next 
morning at five o'clock this classmate's father heard someone 
pounding on the great front door. The noise continued until the 
whole house was wakened. The father, putting his head out the 
window asked : 

"Who is there?" 

"It is Eugenio Pacelli." 

"Well, what do you want at this hour?" 

"I want to borrow Giuseppe's notebook. I missed some notes 
in class yesterday, and I need them to study for a test." 

After all attempts to persuade him to go home and come back 
at a more reasonable hour had failed, the notebook was tossed 
out to Eugenio with little appreciation for such a thirst for 
learning. 

Eugenio, beginning his seventeenth year, was a tall, graceful 
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lad, with a distinguished and serious air that inspired all with 
respect as well as confidence. His teachers and schoolmates 
alike admitted his solid piety and intellectual accomplishments. 

Courage has always been characteristic of Eugenio as the fol- 
lowing incident proves. It seems that a directive was sent out 
from the Minister of Education to the effect that all high school 
students, on a particular occasion, should write a composition 
' 'setting forth the benefits accruing to Italy from the seizure of 
the Papal States." 

Eugenio, still in his seventeenth year, not only denounced the 
suggestion of such a composition as a subtle attempt to justify 
a great injustice, but wrote a composition denouncing the 
seizure of the Papal States and condemning the anti-clerical 
groups for their persecution of the Church. Remember, now, 
that this was done by a young lad who faced possible expulsion 
for such a stand. But no matter what the consequences right 
was right to Eugenio. He had thus learned at this early age to 
defend the defenseless and to refuse to evade for fear of re- 
prisals. 

Another classmate describes him : "Eugenio was sort of quiet 
and studious. You would not call him a genius, but rather a 
consistent worker. He even appeared to learn slowly, but that 
was because he wanted to engrave every bit of knowledge on 
his brain. He was a lovable and courageous boy." With the 
great scientist Newton, he could say, "If I have accomplished 
anything worthy of notice, it is due to labor and perseverance." 

It is said that Eugenio was an active member of the college 
amateur theatrical group organized among the students them- 
selves and, because of his remarkable memory, he was always 
given the long and difficult roles to play. 

He was graduated from college with honors at the age of 
seventeen and had arrived at that crucial stage of life where 
important decisions had to be made regarding his vocation. In 
his heart there was the desire for the priesthood, but no men- 
tion of it was made by him, even to his parents. When and where 
was this purpose formed? We should not, in the absence of 
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positive information on the subject, be far from the truth, we 
think, in surmising that the resolve to follow the Great High 
Priest in service, suffering, and self-sacrifice, came to that 
generous young soul while worshiping at the shrine' of the 
Apostle of Rome. 



CHAPTER .FOUR 

Steps to the Altar 

THE PLEASANT DAYS of the summer vacation spent in the cam- 
pagna drifted by, and Signer Pacelli began to consider Euge- 
nio's future. The older brother, Francesco, was soon to be 
graduated from law school, and his two sisters were attending 
a convent school. 

In the late eighteen hundreds, parental authority was still 
unquestioned. In matters of family discipline, the father was 
supreme and his word final. The Pacelli family was an ex- 
ception to this prevailing custom, but only in the matter of 
choosing a vocation. That, it was deemed, was something for 
each child to decide alone. 

Eugenio had never expressed openly just what he planned to 
do. The elder Pacelli thought it was now time for the matter 
to be decided, and brought the whole matter to a head by an- 
nouncing one evening that he intended to approach the registrar 
of the university Francesco attended, with the idea of enrolling 
Eugenio for the fall term. 

The oil lamp burned late that night in Eugenio's room. His 
parents heard him pacing the floor, and entered his room, think- 
ing he might be ill. 

"Why are you not in bed?" queried the father. 

Eugenio stopped his pacing and turned to his parents, his 
face illuminated with a wonderful smile. 

"Mama and Papa, I have something to tell you. I am not 
going to law school. I want to be a priest." 

Donna Pacelli embraced her son and showed her joy in his 
decision. Signer Pacelli registered mild doubt and surprise, 
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reasoning that to youth, obstacles seem only to increase deter- 
mination. Eugenio soon convinced him that his vocation was 
firmly rooted and his decision irrevocable. Both parents saw in 
their son's soul the ardent desire to run in God's cause, a race 
of heroism and abnegation that they hoped would liken him to 
his saintly forefathers. 

Early in November, 1893, Eugenio entered Almo Capranica 
College to begin his seminary course. The Capranica is the oldest 
college in Rome, having been established in 1477 by Cardinal 
Capranica. When the Constable de Bourbon laid siege to Rome 
in 1527, the Capranica students were among the few defenders 
of the Porta di Spirito, and all of them, with their rector, fell 
at the breach. Students who were enrolled in the college then, as 
now, attended lectures in the Gregorian University. 

Because of his delicate health, Eugenio remained only one 
year at Capranica College. He was granted special permission 
to make his philosophical and theological studies as a day 
scholar in the schools of the Pontifical University of the Roman 
Seminary. Some of the courses he took privately from the emi- 
nent Sulpician Fathers. That such a permission was granted 
speaks eloquently for his home, which must have been con- 
sidered well adapted for priestly training. 

The Roman Seminary was established by Pius IV on Febru- 
ary I, 1565, and the Jesuit Fathers were entrusted with its 
management. It boasts of having among its distinguished 
alumni, besides the present Holy Father, Popes Gregory XV, 
Clement IX, Innocent XIII, and Clement XII. 

In Eugenio's day, in common with all seminaries, the course 
of studies, whether leading to a degree or not, was prescribed, 
and extended through six years. His first two years were de- 
voted to the study of Philosophy (the object of which is 
primarily knowledge, mental discipline, and the development 
of mental powers), to which were added courses in mathema- 
tics, languages, and natural sciences. Four years were devoted 
to the study of Theology, both Moral and Dogmatic, Canon 
Law, courses in Scripture, Liturgy, Church History, and Ar- 
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chaeology. The usual degrees (baccalaureate, licentiate, and 
doctorate) were conferred in philosophy and theology. 

In most of the courses the lecture system was followed, and 
at stated times formal disputations were held in accordance 
with scholastic methods. 

In the middle of July, 1895, Eugenio, like the young Samuel, 
was presented to the Lord by the Rector of the seminary 
and received, at the hands of the Bishop, the first ecclesias- 
tical Tonsure, the badge of his soul's consecration to God 
alone. 

The conferring of the Tonsure was a simple, yet meaningful, 
ceremony. The ordaining Bishop cut five little snips of hair in 
the form of a cross from Eugenie's head and prayed "to Our 
Lord Jesus Christ in behalf of this His servant, who hastens 
for His love to lay aside the hair of his head, that He bestow 
on him the Holy Ghost, Who shall keep him in the practice of 
religion forever, and protect his heart from the stumbling 
blocks of the world and from worldly desires." To Eugenio the 
seminarian, this seemed like a great stride toward his goal of 
complete surrender. 

During the following four years of Theology, he received 
the Minor Orders of Porter, Reader Exorcist, and Acolyte. 
All the Minor Orders were conferred by the presentation of 
the appropriate instruments. For example, the rites of confer- 
ring the Minor Order of Porter were carried out by presenting 
to Eugenio the keys of the church, while the Bishop said these 
words: "So act as to give an account of those things that are 
kept under these keys. 11 In other words, one of the most im- 
portant tasks of a priest is to look after the church and its con- 
tents. Little did the Bishop who handed the keys to Eugenio in 
that ceremony realize that before him was a young man who 
would later -hold in his hands the keys of the kingdom of 
Heaven. 

In conferring the Minor Order of Reader, the Bishop had 
Eugenio touch the Holy Gospels and said to him : "Receive and 
be a rehearser of the words of God, destined if you faithfully 
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fulfill your office, to have part with those who from the begin- 
ning have ministered well the Word of God." 

The third Minor Order, Exorcist, was conferred by the im- 
position of the hands of the Bishop on Eugenio's head and he 
was told that he would have power and authority to subjugate 
unclean spirits. 

Finally, in receiving the Minor Order of Acolyte, Eugenio 
touched a candlestick in which there was an unlighted candle 
and heard the Bishop admonish him that "when bearing a vis- 
ible light in your hands, you should show forth in your conduct 
a spiritual light." In view of later events, one realizes how well 
Eugenio fulfilled that prayerful plea, for as Pope he was to 
become a beacon set in the watchtower of the Vatican a guid- 
ing light for the whole world. 

In the spring of 1898, Eugenio received the Major Order of 
Subdeaconate. This was for him, as it is for every aspirant to 
the priesthood, the most important and terrifying step taken in 
life. It is important and terrifying because it is irrevocable. 
The exhortation of the ordaining Bishop made this clear when 
he said: 

"You who are about to be promoted to the Holy Order of 
Subdeaconship; you ought to consider attentively again and 
again, to what burden you, of your own accord, this day aspire. 
For as yet you are free, and it is lawful for you at will to pass 
over to worldly pursuits. But if you receive this Order, you will 
no longer be at liberty to recede from your resolution, but you 
will be obliged to serve God perpetually, and with His as- 
sistance, to observe chastity, and you will be bound to the minis- 
try of the Church forever. Wherefore, while there is yet time, 
reflect, and, if you wish to persevere in your holy resolution, in 
the name of the Lord, come hither." 

In the face of such a stern warning, Eugenio lowered his 
head and asked the Divine Master to help him in this the great- 
est of all decisions. By the time his name was called, bis sur- 
render was complete and when the name "Eugenio Pacelli" 
rang out in the church, he unhesitatingly made the required step 
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forward signifying publicly his decision, answering in a clear, 
firm voice, "Adsum" (present). The ceremony of conferring 
the Order of Subdeaconate then proceeded, imposing the duty 
of caring for the altar linens, and of assisting the Deacon and 
presenting to him the chalice and paten used in the Holy Sacri- 
fice of the Mass. 

In the autumn of 1898 Eugenio received the last Major 
Order before the Priesthood, that of the Deaconate, which im- 
posed the duty of ministering at the altar, baptizing, and 
preaching. From then on his every thought was of the moment 
when he would be ordained a priest and offer for the first time 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 

From the earliest Christian times no event in a family of be- 
lievers was attended with such solemnity and pious exaltation 
as the elevation of one of its members to the priesthood and his 
first celebration of the august Mysteries commemorating the 
oblation of Calvary. We leave to the reader's imagination what 
must have been the joy of the Pacelli family on the morning of 
April 21, 1899, when Eugenio received the imposition of hands 
with the priestly unction in the Basilica of St. Maria Maggiore. 

St. Maria Maggiore Basilica was founded in 352 A.D. to 
commemorate a miraculous fall of snow which covered that 
spot on the ground and no other, on the fifth of August, when 
the Blessed Virgin, appearing in a vision, showed that she had 
appropriated the site for a new temple. 7 

This church is perhaps the most harmonious and most beau- 
tiful building in Rome. Since it is one of the four Patriarchal 
Basilicas, it is provided with a "porta sancta," or holy door, 
only opened by the Pope, with great solemnity, but four times in 
a century, normally. 

It was a coincidence that the young Levite, Eugenio, who 
years later would visit South America as Papal Legate, should 
have been ordained to the priesthood in a church whose flat, 
paneled and carved roof is gilt with the first gold brought to 
Spain from South America and presented to Pope Alexan- 
der VI by Ferdinand and Isabella. 
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While the great campanile, or tower, which was erected in 
1376, is the highest in Rome, the Basilica is famous chiefly 
because it contains the cradle in which Our Saviour was carried 
into Egypt, and which is preserved in the Blessed Sacrament 
altar. 

Let us describe as best we can the scene of the young priest's 
first Mass. It took place in the Borghese Chapel of the Basilica 
on April 22, 1899. This chapel lies on a line with the bal- 
dacchlno (canopy) over the main altar. It was built by Flami- 
nio Ponzio for Paul V, in 1608, and is gorgeous with precious 
marbles and priceless alabasters. The altar is of jasper, and 
over it is picture of Our Blessed Lady said to have been painted 
by St. Luke and affirmed as such by a Papal Bull * attached to 
the wall. This painting is much revered from the belief that it 
stayed the plague which decimated the city during the reign of 
Pelagius II, and brought about the overthrow of the Moorish 
domination of Spain. 

Such was the setting for the greatest moment in Eugenie's 
life. Ecstasy overflowed every boundary of sense and trans- 
formed his countenance as he stood at the altar to begin the 
Holy Sacrifice for the first time. Surely, when his pure, priestly 
hands brought the Son of God down upon the altar, his joy and 
the joy of his parents, brother, and sisters was a foretaste of 
heaven. 

When Eugenio stood with trembling hands, holding before 
his adoring mother and placing on her tongue the Giver of His 
divinest gift, she knew herself to be more than rewarded for 
her sacrifice to God of her best-loved. And the noble father, for 
his was the faith and love of a true Christian, felt his heart swell 
with gratitude for this greatest of all blessings. Such, too, were 
the sentiments of Francesco, Giusappina, and Elisabetta. 

In addition to the immediate family and a host of friends, 

Bull: So named for the bulla (or round leaden seal) having on one side a 
representation of Sts. Peter and Paul; on the other, the name of the reigning 
Pope, which is attached to the document (by a silken cord if it be a bull of grace, 
by one of hemp if it be a bull of justice), and which gives authenticity to it. 
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Cardinal Vannutelli, who was then Archpriest of the Basilica, 
assisted, with a few other prelates. 

The evening of the day Eugenic said his first Mass, the 
family gathered around the old familiar table at home. Then, 
for the first time, his mother called him by the Italian title for 
Father, the title by which all the world knows Italian priests 
Don Pacelli. 

"Don Pacelli, my son, you are now a priest and you have of- 
fered the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. Today has been a day of 
great happiness for us all. Today has been your Palm Sunday 
with its hosannas of welcome. But as surely as you have had a 
Palm Sunday, there will be a Gethsemane. When God chooses a 
soul, when He destines that soul for some great work, He places 
His seal upon it, and that seal is the Cross. To begin a priestly 
life means to begin to suffer. Henceforth, no matter what the 
cost, devote yourself entirely to the salvation of souls." 

Long after the family had retired, Don Eugenio knelt in his 
room. His mother's exhortation to devote himself "entirely to 
the salvation of souls" rang in his ears. He prayed that h'e 
might always remember those words and be the priest his 
mother hoped he would be, "another Christ." 

While the future was hidden in the mind of God, the bril- 
liant seminary course marked Don Eugenio Pacelli for great 
achievements. At twenty-three he held doctorates in Philosophy 
and Theology. He had learned to speak German, French, 
Polish, and English. His marks in his final examinations were so 
outstanding that the then reigning Pope, the great Leo XIII, 
sent for him and personally congratulated him for his remark- 
able success. Truly, if no one but God knew what destiny had 
planned for him, his clear intelligence and remarkable piety 
foreshadowed future greatness. 



CHAPTER FIVE 

The Path of Promotion 

THE MOMENT Don Eugenic became a priest, the pastor of the 
Chiesa Nuova asked for his services as assistant, and much to 
his satisfaction, the request was granted. 

Don Eugenie's pleasure was no less keen. He was delighted 
that he would learn in the church of his childhood the most diffi- 
cult of arts, the direction of souls and the management of a 
parish. This was all he could wish for. Here he would find in 
his pastor a kind father, guide, and friend, under whose hand 
the grace of his ordination would augment and develop. 

The day of his arrival at the Chiesa Nuova was a festive 
one, not only at the presbytery, but also throughout the parish. 
Rich and poor alike rejoiced to welcome the young man they 
had known both as the pious and modest altar boy and, later, as 
the seminarian. 

The fervor of the new assistant knew no bounds, his devotion 
and apostolic labors no rest. There was nothing forced or exag- 
gerated about his zeal, for his piety had given him sound judg- 
ment and a sense of proportion. He very soon won from all 
classes a confidence and respect which every priest must have if 
he is to be successful. 

Although he was affable, gracious, and obliging toward all, 
he evinced a particular compassion and tenderness for the poor 
and the children. His heart and his purse opened spontaneously 
in response to every appeal. 

He was ever ready to sacrifice his own comfort and con- 
venience for the good of others. The sick found him anxious to 
hasten to their bedsides at the least sign of illness assiduous 
in attention, patient to listen, and ingenious in consolation. 

26 
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His pastor was amazed at the amount of work he accom- 
plished in view of the fact that he was at the same time taking 
a postgraduate course in canon law at St. Apollinare, the 
Roman College, from which he was graduated in 1901 with 
his doctorate. That made three doctorates he held in all: 
Philosophy, Theology, and Canon Law. 

Early in February, 1901, Cardinal Rampolla, having learned 
of the brilliant course made by Don Pacelli, personally asked 
the Holy Father, Leo XIII, to have him appointed to the office 
of the Congregation of Extraordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs. 
While Don Pacelli would have much preferred to remain as 
assistant at the Chiesa Nuova where he was beloved by all, the 
will of his superiors was for him the Will of God, so that he 
humbly accepted the appointment. -^ 

Those assigned to the office of the Congregation of Extraor- 
dinary Ecclesiastical Affairs pass through two primary stages; 
first as attaches or apprentices, later as secretaries or minutante 
(first officials). 

In the early days of the Church, when questions of excep- 
tional moment presented themselves and circumstances required 
that they should in prudence be treated with secrecy, the Popes 
would establish a special congregation of Cardinals to deal with 
such matters. These were called Congregations of State. It was 
Pope Pius VI, following this custom, who, on the occasion of the 
revolutionary conditions in France in 1793, established a simi- 
lar organization which he called the Congregation of Ecclesias- 
tical Affairs of France. Pius VII changed the name in 1805 to 
Congregation for Extraordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs, and 
thus it remained until 1809, when the exile of the Pontiff by 
Napoleon brought it to a close. Upon his return to Rome, in 
1814, the needs of the Church being still exceptional, the Pope 
re-established the office under the title Extraordinary Congre- 
gation for the Ecclesiastical Affairs of the Catholic World. In 
1827 it resumed its former name, which it retains at the present 
time. 

The Secretary of State presides over the Congregation by 
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virtue of his office. The scope of the Congregation is not fixed. 
It deals only with such matters as the Sovereign Pontiff, 
through his Secretary of State, may submit for its study and 
judgment. 

It has been the custom to have all future Papal diplomats 
put in their apprenticeship in the offices of the Secretariat of 
State in order to gain experience while working in turn in each 
of its three chief branches : ( I ) The Secretariat of Apostolic 
Briefs, from which is issued messages and documents of official 
character. (2) The Secretariat of Ordinary Affairs, a bureau 
charged with the regular correspondence with the nunciatures 
and Apostolic delegations scattered throughout the world. (3) 
The Secretariat of Extraordinary Affairs, the bureau for the 
conclusion of pacts and the establishment of diplomatic rela- 
tions with foreign countries. 8 

Besides doing the ordinary routine work of an attache at the 
Office of the Congregation of Extraordinary Ecclesiastical 
Affairs, Don Pacelli, under the watchful eyes of Cardinal Ram- 
polla, then Secretary of State, assisted Cardinal Gasparri in 
the orderly codification of the New Canon Law which was 
promulgated in 1917. Some little time later, he was appointed 
to teach ecclesiastical diplomacy at the Pontifical Academy of 
Noble Ecclesiastics where future diplomats of the Holy See art 
trained. The academy was founded in 1701 by Pope Clement XI 
at a time when European diplomacy was usually confined to 
the nobility. Later, however, it opened its doors more freely to 
the sons of those families in some way distinguished and in 
comfortable circumstances. Today, it is a school of higher 
education with the object of diplomatic careers for its stu- 
dents. 

The academic course includes ecclesiastical diplomacy, politi- 
cal economy, diplomatic forms, the principal foreign languages, 
and a practice course at the bureau of the various congrega- 
tions. Don Pacelli was designated to teach 1 diplomatic forms 
(stile diplomatico) , and his lectures were interesting and in- 
structive because he brought to his work a keen and sensible ap- 
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proach, a well-ordered mind, and the traditional family back- 
ground of ecclesiastical diplomacy. There was never an air of 
superiority about him. He was friendly, kind, and gave others 
the impression that he was gathering knowledge, rather than 
imparting it. This is attested to by Bishop Vanneufville, who 
writes of those years as follows : 

"It was in 1901 or 1902. We all met once a month in the 
parlor of the International House of Studies for Priests of the 
Mission, as members of a sacerdotal fraternity of Third 
Orders. Don Pacelli always arrived with a smile on his face 
and, with great simplicity and a distinctive charm, joined in the 
conversation, asking questions and gathering information con- 
cerning the work and the apostolic initiative going on every- 
where. His speech and his countenance betrayed his brilliant 
mind." 9 

Such was the man who was studying diplomacy under the 
astute Papal statesman Cardinal Rampolla. 

Why, you may ask, does the Church of God need diplomats 
and by what right and for what purpose ? For the answers to 
these questions one must turn to the Popes for a statement of 
facts. First, however, we should define the relative position of 
Church and State. 

Leo XIII in his famous encyclical on The Christian Consti- 
tution of States says : 



God has divided the charge of the human race between two powers, 
the ecclesiastical and the civil, the one being set over divine, and the other 
over human, things. Each is supreme in its kind. Whatsoever in human 
things is in any way sacred ; whatever pertains to the salvation of souls 
or to the worship of God, either in its own nature, or by reason of the 
end to which it is referred: all this is subject to the power and judgment 
of the Church, but all other things, contained in the civil and political 
order, are rightly subject to civil authority. 

The Church, by the will and order of God, its Founder, is a perfect 
society of its kind, a society whose mission and role are to infuse into 
mankind Gospel precepts and teaching, to safeguard moral integrity and 
the exercise of the Christian virtues, and thus lead all men to that 
Heavenly happiness which is offered to them. And because it is a perfect 
society, as we have said, it is endowed with a principle of life which does 
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not come to it from without, but has been deposited in it by the very act 
of will which gave it being. For the same reason it is invested with the 
power of making laws, and in the exercise of that power it is just that 
it should be free; and it is just, moreover, in all that, on any account, is 
derived from its authority. This freedom, nevertheless, is not of a nature 
to excite rivalry and antagonism, for the Church neither covets power 
nor is swayed by an ambition ; but what it wants, what alone it seeks, is 
to safeguard the exercise of virtue among men, and by this means insure 
their eternal salvation. So its character leads it to be quite maternal in 
its condescension and behavior. Moreover, sharing the vicissitudes of 
every society, it foregoes the full exercise of its rights, as conventions 
often made with different States abundantly testify. Nothing is further 
from its thoughts than to wish to encroach upon the rights of civil author- 
ity; but the latter, in return, ought to respect the rights of the Church 
and refrain from usurping them in the least. 

The Divine Will demands, as well as the general good of society, 
that the civil power should harmonize with the ecclesiastical power. 
Thus, the State has its rights and duties, the Church its own, but 
between both arc the links of a close concord. 10 

Now, with that clear statement of the division between 
ecclesiastical and civil power, it is only natural to ask why the 
Church retains its diplomatic service. The answer will be found 
in a speech made by Pope Pius X on November 9, 1903 : 

Whoever judges things dispassionately will realize that the Sovereign 
Pontiff cannot separate politics from the Magisterium that he exercises 
in faith or morals. Moreover, because he is the chief and director of what 
is a perfect society, the Church, that is to say, the Pope, must be willing 
to enter into a relation with the rulers of states and the governors of the 
republics, for lacking such relation, he would not be in a position to 
assure Catholics everywhere and in all places security and freedom. 11 

The purpose of Vatican diplomacy is simply the good of 
souls : that Mass should be offered and Catholics be free to 
assist at it; that the Sacraments be freely administered; that 
the Catholic child should be trained in the knowledge of God. 
When Cardinal Merry del Val was once asked what were the 
guiding principles of the Vatican diplomacy, he answered 
simply: "The New Testament." 12 

To insure its easy working is thus, humanly speaking, the end 
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of the Papal diplomacy and the object of all pacts and concor- 
dats. 

By its diplomatic relations with the different states, the Church sees 
acknowledged the position designed for it by its Divine Founder, who is 
the Author of both civil and religious society, who indeed instituted the 
distinction between these societies in order that they might each obtain 
their noble ends. 13 

The words "pact" and "concordat" have some very un- 
pleasant associations in these days ; in fact, the expression "His- 
toria concordatorum historia dolorum" has become a proverb. 
It is only too true that the history of concordats is a sorrowful 
history, and the signing of such has in many cases been marked by 
a surrender, on the part of the Church, of privileges, property, 
and even jurisdiction. The urgency of the matter of men's salva- 
tion has made the Church sacrifice elemental necessities. Pope 
Pius XI, in 1929, said that he "would negotiate with the devil 
himself if the good of souls demanded it." 14 One point is clear; 
the Popes have not and "will never assent to a concordat that 
would shackle religious liberty." 15 

Since negotiations must be carried out with civil authorities, it 
naturally follows that certain ecclesiastics should be trained for 
this specialized work. It was toward this end that Don Pacelli 
applied himself so diligently. 

Few realize the dreary existence of a minutante, or have any 
idea of the endless patience and the capacity for taking endless 
pains that such a special vocation demands. Since the material 
compensation is so insignificant, the Holy See rewards these 
devoted servants of the Church with high dignities. For this 
reason Don Pacelli, on March 12, 1904, became a Monsignor 
and on May 8, 1905, was elevated to the rank of a Domestic 
Prelate. 

Upon Cardinal Rampolla's resignation as Secretary of State 
in September, 1903, Cardinal Merry del Val was appointed to 
the post. It was under this Secretary of State that Monsignor 
Pacelli was to continue his routine duties in the office of the 
Congregation of Extraordinary Affairs, working at the same 
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time with Cardinal Gasparri on the codification of the New 
Canon Law. 

But unlike the other minutanti who compose the tireless 
wheels of that vast, well-nigh perfect organization known as 
the Roman Curia, which generally precludes the exercise of 
sacerdotal functions in the care of souls, Monsignor Pacelli 
gave several hours a day to the labor of his sacred ministry. 
He heard confessions, taught Christian Doctrine, and gave con- 
ferences at the Reparatrice, Ladies of the Cenacle, Assumption 
Convent, and in his parish church, Chiesa Nuova, for his admin- 
istrative duties alone did not satisfy his thirst for souls. He was 
consumed with zeal for his Father's work and he sought it and 
performed it whenever and wherever he could. 

In June of 1911, Monsignor Pacelli made his first visit to a 
foreign country. It was to England, where he, as a member of 
a small delegation, represented Pope Pius X at the coronation 
ceremonies of King George V and Queen Mary. While his stay 
in England was short, he had a chance to see a few places of 
historical interest, and grasped every opportunity to learn what 
he could about the country. 

|This might be called the beginning of the future Pope's 
public life. At that time his fame as a scholar and teacher had 
already gone abroad beyond the confines of Italy, for he was 
offered the chair of Canon Law at the Catholic University in 
Washington, D. C. It was an opportunity he would gladly have 
accepted had it not been for the Holy Father's reluctance to 
release him. -i 

Between the ages of twenty-five and forty-one,. Monsignor 
Pacelli perfected his knowledge of men and nations under three 
great Secretaries of State : Cardinal Rampolla, Cardinal Merry 
del Val, and Cardinal Gasparri. Contact with each of these 
great churchmen had contributed to his mental stature and left 
impressions that were to remain with him all his days. On his 
part, the practice of holiness and the desire for learning went 
hand in hand. One thought filled his soul : he must fulfill success- 
fully any station in life that he might attain to. 
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In the light of future events, we know how fully he achieved 
his aim. 

When Pope Benedict XV was elected to the See of Peter in 
1914, he appointed Cardinal Gasparri as Secretary of State; 
Cardinal Gasparri took Monsignor Pacelli into his office as 
Under Secretary of State, a post he held until Cardinal Gas- 
parri resigned in 1929, at the age of seventy-eight. 

Recalling memories of a visit to Rome about this time, 
Bishop Francis C. Kelley wrote the following pen picture of the 
Under Secretary of State: 

"One of those I met was a certain Monsignor Pacelli; tall 
and thin, graceful in carriage, and with a face that might be 
that of a saint. He received me in a room high up under the 
roof of the Vatican, from the windows of which I could look 
down over St. Peter's. He sat quietly as if he had not a thing to 
do in the world but put me at my ease. He looked even then as 
a Cardinal and asked questions as Roman Cardinals ask them : 
that is, he would seem to throw out a short hint and rely upon 
it for a long answer." 16 

The diplomatic services of the Secretariat of State during the 
reign of Benedict XV taxed the capacities of both Cardinal 
Gasparri and Monsignor Pacelli, for that year saw the begin- 
ning of the First World War. Every hour was taken up with 
efforts to restore peace among the belligerents. Into their office 
came voluminous reports from Cardinals, Bishops, and priests. 
On both sides of the lines there were diplomatic reports to 
analyze, war relief to organize, and thankless efforts made to 
devise plans for peace. 

On the morning of April 20-, 1917, Monsignor Pacelli was 
summoned to Pope Benedict's office. Arriving there, he noticed 
Cardinal Gasparri talking to His Holiness. After making the 
usual reverences, he caught the piercing glance of Benedict as 
he looked at him from behind his thick glasses. 

"Since Archbishop Friihwirth's elevation to the cardinalate 
there has been no Nuncio to Bavaria. We are now appointing 
you to succeed him." 
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That spring day was one of great moment. In the few seconds 
he had talked to Benedict XV, he had been changed from a 
routine Under Secretary into a war-time ecclesiastical diplomat, 
shouldering all the responsibilities that the hectic life of a 
Nuncio implies. Characteristically, Monsignor Pacelli pleaded 
that he might not be able to fulfill all the hopes that Pope Bene- 
dict and Cardinal Gasparri held for him; but the die was cast, 
and he was told he must accept. 

So he was nominated Nuncio to Munich and titular Arch- 
bishop of Sardes. 



CHAPTER SIX 

Nuncio at Munich 

THE ANNOUNCEMENT of Monsignor Pacelli's appointment as 
Titular Archbishop of Sardes * was made public on the twenty- 
third day of April, 1917, and twenty days later he received 
Episcopal consecration at the hands of His Holiness, Pope 
Benedict XV. The ceremony took place in the Sistine Chapel 
of the Vatican in the presence of his parents, grandfather, 
brother, sisters, and a host of friends. 

At the conclusion of the long ritual, the Pope received the 
Pacelli family in private audience. He congratulated them and 
presented each with a medal bearing his image. To Archbishop 
Pacelli he gave a priceless liturgical book containing the Canon 
of the Mass that part dealing with the Consecration and run- 
ning through to the Communion. The book was magnificently 
bound and illuminated in the script of the early monks. Fearing 
that once the new Archbishop recognized its value he would 
have it placed in some museum, the Holy Father said: 

"I want you to use it every time you pontificate." 17 

There was something more than mere coincidence in the fact 
that the Pope who conferred the consecration' and the one who 
received it were both at one time secretaries in the office of the 
Congregation of Extraordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs, and that 
one was destined to rule the Church during the First World 
War, and the other during the more terrible Second World 
War. 

The great determining factor in Benedict XV s appointment 
of Monsignor Pacelli to a position so elevated and responsible 
was based on the needs of the Bavarian Nunciature, and on the 

*An ancient See in Asia Minor. 
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belief entertained by Cardinal Gasparri that the Under Secre- 
tary of State was the man best fitted to fill this difficult charge. 
The diplomatic importance of the mission was clearly pointed 
out in the Paris Revue ties Deux Mondes (October, 1934) 
when it stated: 

"There was yet no Apostolic Nunciature in Berlin, and the 
capital of Catholic Bavaria was the only spot in Germany 
where a representative of the Vatican permanently resided. Be- 
sides this there was war and the position of the Holy See was 
a very delicate one, since both belligerents were equally im- 
patient to make her depart from her necessary neutrality." 

No one envied Archbishop Pacelli his appointment and many 
gathered at the Vatican to wish him Godspeed as he set out one 
week after his consecration. Since, in order to reach Munich, it 
was necessary to pass through Italian and German lines, a 
special passport had to be sought from both countries. 

A Nuncio is a representative of the Holy See, permanently 
recognized as such, and sent to a foreign government. The name 
dates back to the thirteenth century, when Legates were sent 
to visit certain countries and perform certain duties. It was only 
after the Council of Trent had met that such Legates took up 
permanent residence in various countries. Besides an ecclesias- 
tical mission, they have also one of a diplomatic character, ac- 
credited from their origin to courts and governments. 

A special Brief * is issued, and they are also given credential 
letters to be presented to the ruler of the country of their ap- 
pointment. There is no special limit upon the duration of a 
Nuncio's term of office; it depends upon the will of the Pope. 

The Holy See is accustomed to send a staff with the Nuncio, 
consisting of an auditor and secretary. In the absence of the 
-Nuncio, the auditor takes his place with the title of Charge 
d'Affaires. 

Bavaria, prior to the formation of the German Republic, was 

*A letter issued by the Pope, written on parchment in modern characters, 
signed by the Pope's Secretary of Briefs and sealed with the Pope's signet ring, 
the seal of the Fisherman. 
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a kingdom in southern Germany consisting of two distinct por- 
tions : Bavaria proper and the Palatinate of the Rhine, which 
are separated by the grand duchies of Baden and Hesse. 

As to its physical features, we might say that the frontier of 
Bavaria proper, on the northeast toward Bohemia, consists of 
a long range of mountains known as the "Bohmerwald." The 
ridges in the south, toward the Tyrol, form a part of the sys- 
tem of the Alps. The west is bounded by Wurtemburg and 
Baden. The whole country belongs to the basins of the Danube 
and the Main. 

One might well take the land for another Eden, over whose 
bosom the industry and science of man had in more than one 
way added charms to God's choicest handiwork. One visitor has 
thus described it : 

"On entering the city of Munich, one looks down into a 
valley filled with the richest vegetation rye, oats, wheat, bar- 
ley, millet, flax, and vines. Every tiniest space is occupied with 
gardens and flowers and trees. Amid the splendors of the morn- 
ing or evening sun, its glorious old Cathedral, with its bulb-like 
towers, shines afar off like an angelic watchtower at the en- 
trance to Paradise." 

It is the same wherever you look to the north or to the 
south. Everywhere are visible the creations of that vitalizing 
power that formed Christendom from out of the chaos of ruin 
left by barbaric invasions. In every corner of the land, man 
was encouraged to settle, protected and blessed in thrift, taught 
to be content with what the earth was forced to yield to his 
husbandry, and to look beyond the bright skies above him for 
a rest from his labors and a reward for his virtues. 

The Bavarian people form a distinct section of the German 
race, speaking a well-defined dialect of High 1 German. The 
natural character resembles that of the Austrians, generally 
marked by fidelity and loyalty. Where the population of any 
country is honest, truthful, and moral (industrious they are 
allowed to be, as well as ingenious and witty), and where their 
religious teachers and guides "^re most devoted, single-mindc4 
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Christians living amongst and for the people/' religion, as- 
suredly, has not to blush either for priests or people. 

What has been said in general of Bavaria holds true for 
Munich. When Archbishop Pacelli arrived there as Nuncio, 
Munich had a population of 170,000. The city was famous 
throughout Europe for its scientific and literary academies, as 
well as for a university, a lyceum, gymnasium, and other public 
schools. The university in those days had the distinction of 
being the third largest in Germany. 

Harry A. Fink, who traveled through Germany, makes this 
observation : 

"Berlin was sinister of aspect; Munich is a softer, gentler, 
less verboten land. Its citizens are not merely courteous; their 
cheerfulness bubbles over on all who come in contact with 
them." 18 

The See in which Archbishop Pacelli was to reside was called 
the Archdiocese of Munich-Freising. Freising dates back to 
Saint Corbinian who, after his consecration, came in 716 to 
organize the Church in Bavaria. The history of the diocese is 
fraught with war, tragedy, and schism. The Hungarians gained 
entry to Bavaria in 906, destroying almost entirely the spiritual 
life of the country, and killing Bishop Utto, who battled against 
them. Again the troubled period of the thirteenth century was 
generally unfavorable to the life of the diocese, and the Church 
suffered great losses. The schism which occurred around 1294 
under Louis the Bavarian also divided the Church; again, in 
1786, when a Papal Nunciature was established in Munich, the 
smoke of schism filled the air and led to the convoking of the 
Congress of Ems. Finally, the See of Freising was dissolved in 
1800, and it was only after a Concordat between Pius VII and 
King Max Joseph I in 1817 that an orderly condition of affairs 
was finally inaugurated. From the territory of the dissolved Sees 
of Freising, Chiemsee, and the former Provostship of Berchtes- 
gaden, there was created the Archdiocese of Munich-Freising 
with the Archiepiscopal See in Munich. 10 

When Archbishop Pacelli arrived in Bavaria on May 28, 
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1917, he found the country in a chaotic state, for by that time 
the First World War had been in progress for three years. 
Munich had by no means escaped privations. Long lines of hol- 
low-eyed women flowed sluggishly in and out of empty food 
shops. Nearly every family had lost one or more of its male 
members, and the seeds of Socialism and Communism were 
being stealthily sown throughout Germany, particularly in 
Munich. In spite of all defensive measures, it cannot be doubted 
that those enemies caused great damage to the Church 1 . The 
apostasies, as they appear from the reports of the official civil 
census, amounted to around 40,000 a year, while the number 
of converts was 8,762. Judging from the comparison of the 
record of births with the record of baptisms, the loss by mixed 
marriages was another 40,000. Both these causes together 
the apostasies and mixed marriages resulted in a yearly loss 
of more than 70,000 souls for the Church of Germany. Pro- 
portionately, it was even greater around Munich. 20 

Surely the lot of the Nuncio was a difficult one. He had to 
plan as best he could to alleviate the sufferings of the prisoners 
of war, to establish schools and charitable organizations, to 
strengthen the position of the Catholic Press, and to fight the 
Socialistic trend. 

Before leaving Rome for Munich, Archbishop Pacelli had 
received from Pope Benedict XV the task of presenting peace 
proposals to Kaiser Wilhelm. At first, a meeting with Chancel- 
lor von Bethmann-Hollweg was agreed upon. A week of con- 
ferences followed, during which time Archbishop Pacelli 
learned the war aims of Germany and reported his conversa- 
tions to the Pope. 

Finally, after several weeks of waiting for the request to go 
through military channels, the Chancellor succeeded in securing 
for him an interview with the Kaiser. 

Archbishop Pacfclli met the Kaiser at Kreuznach and sub- 
mitted the Pope's Peace Plan to him. It is worth while to 
examine these proposals laid down by Benedict XV, and dis- 
cussed by Kaiser Wilhelm and Archbishop Pacelli. They were 
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both reasonable and basic, and had they been adopted, we 
might not now find ourselves locked again in deadly struggle 
with the same enemy. 

Concisely, here were the peace proposals : 

1. Replacement of material forces by moral forces of right. 

2. Disarmament. 

3. Settling of international disputes by arbitration. 

4. A guarantee of true freedom and community of the seas. 

5. Mutual renunciation of indemnities under certain conditions. 

6. Evacuation and restoration of all occupied territories. 

7. An examination of rival territorial claims, taking into considera- 
tion the wishes of the populations. 

It might be worthy of note to say here that while Archbishop 
Pacelli spoke German, the Kaiser and he conversed in French 
for more perfect clarity of terms. The meeting was cordial and 
the Kaiser seemed more or less disposed to sue for peace and 
use the good offices of the Vatican to negotiate the terms. He 
was influenced to such an end by the steady rise of Socialism, 
fearing a peace forced upon him by the Socialists in his own 
government. However, he could do nothing without consulta- 
tion, and no sooner had the conference on the Papal Peace Plan 
begun than the whole scheme seemed doomed to failure. The 
Papal Nuncio saw the handwriting on the wall when Chancellor 
Michaelis, who meanwhile had succeeded von Bethmann-Holl- 
weg, abandoned the sympathy he had first shown, and accused 
the Holy See of working for the enemy. 

The Kaiser, later writing in his memoirs, says of his meeting 
with the Papal Nuncio : 

"Archbishop Pacelli is a distinguished, likable man of high 
intelligence and excellent manners, the perfect pattern of an 
eminent prelate of the Catholic Church." 

The failure of the whole scheme may be laid to Chancellor 
George Michaelis, who was nothing more nor less than a nar- 
row-minded bigot. The story of the treachery of this one man 
may be summarized as follows : The British government had 
informed the Vatican that it would enter peace negotiations 
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only on condition that Germany would evacuate Belgium and 
restore its independence. This was naturally a workable basis, 
and the message was relayed to the German authorities. 21 

The German Reichstag, on July 17, 1917, drew up a declara- 
tion stating that it was "not Germany's intention to annex any 
territory or to force economic or financial limitations on any 
state." Chancellor Michaelis approved the declaration and 
was ordered to so inform the Papal diplomats of the aims of 
the Reichstag. But here is where his perfidy came in: he de- 
ceived the German leaders into thinking that the information 
reached the Vatican. It did not. Michaelis kept it secret. It was 
his policy to delay and play for time. When he did write, he 
made no mention of the evacuation of Belgium, but filled his 
note with empty platitudes. His double dealing was made clear 
in his letter to Count Wedel, the German ambassador to 
Vienna, on August 22, "In my opinion our endeavor must be to 
throw the odium of a -possible failure of the Pope's mediation 
upon our enemies and show them to be in the wrong.'* 22 

If Benedict XV and Archbishop Pacelli failed to have their 
proposals for peace accepted, it was because of this man and 
the anti-Catholic sect to which he belonged. It was his, and 
their, aim to avoid a Papal peace which they felt would be "a 
most terrible thing (etwas ganz Entsetzliches)" 23 

Doubtless the defeat was keenly felt by the Nuncio. It was 
his first and most delicate task, and he had apparently failed. 
It did, however, add much to his diplomatic stature. He had 
learned at first hand of the duplicity of some statesmen, the 
warping effects of bigotry, and the difficulties of the peace- 
maker. 

In 1889, when Archbishop Pacelli was but thirteen years of 
age, the Hague Conference had been held. At that conference, 
when it was suggested that the Holy See be represented as a 
moral authority, only one member of the nations present fa- 
vored the inclusion of the Vatican the Queen of the Nether- 
lands. 

Two years before Eugenio Pacelli was made Papal Nuncio, 
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sheer bigotry had closed the door on any possible work he 
could do for the Holy See to restore peace. On April 26, 1915, 
France, Russia, and Great Britain had signed what is called 
"The Secret Treaty of London," in which they pledged them- 
selves "to support such opposition as Italy may make at any 
proposal in the direction of introducing representatives of the 
Holy See in any peace negotiations or regulations for the settle- 
ment of questions raised by the present war." (Article 15) 

Even our American diplomats had put their shoulders to the 
door to close out the Vatican from negotiating the peace. The 
eminent Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen, in an address several 
years ago at a Holy Name rally in Westchester County, New 
York, stated that when Pope Benedict XV announced his peace 
proposals, President Wilson, when asked to comment on them, 
said: "Why does he want to butt in?" 

In view of the above, one comes to the realization that it 
was neither Pope Benedict nor Archbishop Pacelli who had 
failed; men and nations had failed them. They were dealing 
with a world that wanted no spiritual authority. Because the 
world exiled it then, we find ourselves some twenty-five years 
later engaged in a new and greater catastrophe a Second 
World War. 

How long shall history repeat itself? When the new peace is 
written at the end of this latest conflict, right reason demands 
that any suggestion the present Pope has made or will make 
should be given careful consideration. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 
Broadening Public Life 

THE LOT OF THE peacemaker is not an enviable one. It often 
happens that both sides look with suspicion upon the offerer of 
the olive branch. So it was with Archbishop Pacelli. Unfavor- 
able comment and resentment were his lot. Nevertheless, there 
soon arose in regard to the Nuncio a general conviction that he 
was a true priest and Bishop who had revealed himself as the 
very eyes, hands, and heart of the Holy Father. 

His efforts toward peace as the representative of the Pope 
were not his sole preoccupation. As Nuncio he had other grave 
problems of a diplomatic nature in that turbulent period. It was 
daily becoming more apparent that Germany was beginning to 
show definite signs of disintegration. In spite of his inward 
feelings, Archbishop Pacelli always appeared outwardly so 
calm and serene that it was remarked that his thoughts seemed 
centered entirely upon "the salvation of souls. His humility and 
piety left no doubt whatsoever about the purpose of his efforts. 
Even those who were most indifferent to sacred things came 
finally to admire in him the priest, the Bishop, the laborer for 
peace. 

From 1917 to 1919, Archbishop Pacelli made frequent ap- 
pearances in the performance of his sacred ministry. If he could 
not bring the calamity of war to an end, he was determined to 
alleviate the horrors of war, lessen its atrocities, and better 
the conditions of its victims. Visits to prisoners of war were his 
favorite form of charity, and as often as he could spare a 
moment from his numerous other tasks he would be found con- 
soling and aiding them. For hours and hours he listened to 
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individual cases, received every recommendation, petition, and 
complaint, and undertook to send personal letters to the distant 
loved ones of the prisoners. He heard confessions and adminis- 
tered other Sacraments. From prison camps he went to hos- 
pitals, with the same zeal and priestly devotion. 

^Archbishop Pacelli was not unmindful of the teaching of the 
Council of Trent which claimed that "the office of preaching 
belongs chiefly to Bishops." In preaching he saw a great means 
of assisting souls spiritually, and of spreading the Gospel of 
peace and brotherly love. As a boy he had played in the piazza 
of Rome's Santa Maria della Pace, and the words engraved on 
its walls, "Opus justiliae pax" (Peace is the work of Justice) 
were indelibly printed on his soul, so that he was even able to 
adopt them as his personal motto. Then, as he left the feet of 
Benedict XV to begin his mission as Nuncio, he heard the Pope 
say, "Preach peace everywhere." Preach peace he would, while 
there was a breath in his body, j 

The terrific strain under which Archbishop Pacelli labored 
would have been enough to have exhausted a less courageous 
soul. His chalice of sacrifice seemed filled to overflowing in 
that awful year of 1918, for during it he lost both his mother 
and his father. 

The closest of ties had always existed between his parents 
and himself. His every joy, his every success, even his every 
sorrow, had been felt in their souls. His devoted mother, Donna 
Virginia, passed away in the early part of the year 1918. When 
the news reached him, he pressed his episcopal ring to his lips 
and prayed for its giver, for at the time he had been conse- 
crated his mother had presented him with that ring, made from 
some rare pieces of jewelry she herself had worn on her wed- 
ding day. Now it took on a new value and since then he has 
worn no other. 

Philip Pacelli, his distinguished father, died toward the end 
of the year 1918. This double loss was a terrific blow and did 
much to strengthen his detachment from worldly things. In a 
truly Christian manner he accepted God's will, saying with 
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Job, "The Lord hath given, the Lord hath taken away 
blessed be the name of the Lord." 

q It was remarked by some people that after the Archbishop 
returned from his father's funeral, it began to seem that he had 
determined to accomplish a great deal in a short time and, like 
St. Paul, "be dissolved and be with Christ."/] 

From one end of Germany to the other, Archbishop Pacelli 
went to countless functions to Congresses, national meetings, 
openings of new churches, schools, convents, First Commun- 
ions, Confirmations, and funerals. His words, as he, preached, 
were simple yet spiritual, salutary and prof ound. I His Excel- 
lency, the Most Reverend Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, Apos- 
tolic Delegate to the United States, writes of his preaching in 
Germany: "He made such a deep impression on those who 
heard him that the people were accustomed to consider the 
Nuncio as one of their own Bishops, because he spoke with such 
paternal understanding of their families and their problems." 
And problems there were aplenty, for Socialism had already 
begun to take root. 4 

The Russian Revolution of March, 1917, had a far-reaching 
effect upon the German workers and served to strengthen the 
growing anti-war sentiment. Added to this, the 1916 harvest 
had been bad. The period was called in Germany the "Turnip 
Year," because that food, in one form or other, composed the 
whole diet of a large majority of the people. The Spartacus 
League, founded in the year 1916, and inspired by the teachings 
of Liebknecht, made headway in undermining the workers' sup- 
port of the war effort. Early in the year 1918 there was a great 
factory strike, which further widened the breach between the 
Right Wing and the Left Wing Socialists. By the end of August 
in that same year, the German people realized that the war was 
lost, and they clamored for a popular government and a fran- 
chise reform. 

As a stopgap effort to save the pieces the Kaiser on October 
4, 1918, appointed, as Chancellor, Prince Max of Baden, who 
formed a government in which the Socialists were represented 
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for the first time in German history. The effort was made too 
late. 

Military reverses and the armistice brought a complete 
revolution against the military leaders and the old-line poli- 
ticians. Cries went up for the Kaiser's abdication, but he refused 
to heed the populace and remained on the throne. 

The Bavaria to which Archbishop Pacelli was the Papal 
Nuncio was the first German State to proclaim itself a Repub- 
lic, and Kurt Eisner, a scholarly Jew, was chosen the Socialist 
President. The Bavarian royal family fled that same day 
November 8, 1918. 

On November 7, the Chancellor received an ultimatum from 
the Socialist leader, Scheidemann, demanding that the Kaiser 
abdicate and that the Crown Prince renounce his claim to the 
throne by noon of the following day, or the Socialists would 
resign from the government. No word came, and when the 
deadline had passed, the Socialists carried out their threat and 
called a general strike of workers for November 9. On that day, 
Berlin workers left their jobs and roamed the streets. Finally, 
word came that the Kaiser, who was then at German Army 
Headquarters at Spa, had abdicated and had fled ignominiously 
into Holland. Chancellor Prince Max resigned in favor of 
Ebert, who at once proclaimed a "People's Government." The 
armistice was signed under this new setup on the eleventh of 
November. 

On November 12, the People's Commissioners issued their 
first manifesto, laying down the basis for a free republic, but 
there was a question as to just what form of government Ger- 
many should have. The Independents wanted an elected na- 
tional assembly, but contented themselves with a demand that 
the total power should rest in the hands of the Workmen's and 
Soldiers' Councils. 

The Spartacus agitation came to a head in January of the 
year 1919, when Spartacus Week was celebrated from the fifth 
to the twelfth. Three days later, Liebknecht and Rosa Luxem- 
burg were arrested; then murdered in cold blood on their way 
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to prison. The elections of January 19 showed that the major- 
ity of those voting were not with the radicals. Ebert was 
chosen President, and he assisted in drawing up the Weimar 
Constitution for the new German Republic, which was adopted 
in July, and came into force on August 14, 1919. 

During the whole of this period the Russian Bolshevik! were 
sowing their own seeds of revolution. In March, 1919, one 
month after Eisner had been assassinated, a Soviet Republic 
was proclaimed in Munich. This revolutionary episode burned 
itself into the soul of Archbishop Pacelli, for those days were 
a nightmare. Gunfire could be heard in the streets, and many 
people suffered death at the hands of the revolutionists. 

Nor was the Papal representative himself spared indignity. 
One night, while Monsignor Lorenzo Schioppa, the Arch- 
bishop's secretary, sat at his desk in the Nunciature, a hail of 
machine-gun bullets poured through his open window. Only by 
the presence of mind to throw himself on the floor was he saved 
from certain death. Archbishop Pacelli was not at home that 
evening, but when he did return he sent a stiffly worded protest 
to the authorities. This only served to bring on further outrages 
from the Reds. 

The very next evening a patrol of Red soldiers again raided 
the Nunciature. One of the servants went to the Archbishop's 
room and said: 

"Your Excellency, the revolutionists have returned. They are 
now attempting to steal your car from the garage. Call for 
help, and please do not go near any of the windows, for the 
ruffians are heavily armed." 

While some of the intruders were trying to unlock the car, 
others roamed the ground floor of the Nunciature. Calmly, the 
Archbishop donned his episcopal robes, and descended the 
stairs to confront the invaders. The leader of the gang drew his 
revolver and placed it against the Archbishop's chest. The 
others brandished rifles and swords. 

Like Richelieu, when his residence was violated, Archbishop 
Pacelli stood motionless and unafraid, 
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schools is subject to the authority and inspection of the Church 
and also that it is the Bishop's right and duty to preserve the 
faith and good morals of all the schools in his territory." All 
this Archbishop Pacelli negotiated. 

For such work it is obviously necessary to have consummate 
experience, knowledge of places, affairs, and traditions, as well 
as a great tact. In Concordats, the Holy See, while on the one 
hand tending to grant favors, privileges, and recognition of 
particular rights and customs, is, nevertheless, most solicitous 
for the recognition of the rights of God and of souls espe- 
cially regarding freedom in the practice of religion, in ecclesias- 
tical discipline, in the choice of pastors of the Church, in the 
matters of religious instruction and of schools. 

The Nuncio, Archbishop Pacelli, succeeded in obtaining all 
those things by his graciousness and calm, by his forcefulness 
and full understanding with the other contracting party. The 
Concordat with Bavaria, the first after the Great War, could 
not be, especially in regard to religious education and instruc-- 
tion, more precise and complete. In fact, it guaranteed to the 
youth of primary and higher schools an excellent spiritual, 
moral, and religious training. 

To those who congratulated the Nuncio on these results, he 
humbly responded that if he could not enjoy the happiness 
of a Bishop engaged in the pastoral ministry, at least he was 
consoled in the thought which was uppermost in his mind 
during the long negotiations that ( 'through the Concordat 
thousands upon thousands of youths would be guaranteed the 
means and the opportunity of becoming good Christians and 



citizens." 



The providence of God makes mortals marvel. Archbishop 
Pacelli was but four years of age when Germany's von Bis- 
marck told the Catholic Church: "You must remodel your 
teachings : You must alter some of your dogmas and some of 
your principles : you must admit that the state has a right to 
educate the children : that you have no right. You must admit 
that religion is not a necessary element of education." And 
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further: "I will make a decree and I will expel every Jesuit in 
Germany; I will persecute your Bishops; I will take your 
churches; I will alienate your people; I will imprison your 
priests ; I will put them to death if necessary." 24 

Yet fifty-two years later von Bismarck, the most powerful 
man in the world in his day, was dead and gone ; while, through 
one of its cleverest diplomats, the Church had won from that 
same Germany a Concordat granting it the right to do the very 
things Bismarck had said could never be done there. 

No sooner had the negotiations of the Bavarian pact been 
accomplished when Archbishop Pacelli assiduously applied 
himself to the task of concluding a pact with Prussia, which 
was absolutely necessary to replace an unsatisfactory and 
unworkable agreement which had existed between the two. He 
encountered terrific opposition from the outset, as one can 
judge from the words of the Deputy of the Landtag, Dr. 
Pinkerneil, who led the fight against any such agreement. 

"The Nuncio Pacelli," he said, "has already set the wheels 
in motion in Berlin to conclude a Concordat like unto that 
agreed upon between the Holy See and Bavaria, that is to say, 
one favorable to Rome. The whole matter is fraught with 
danger and is a menace inasmuch as Catholicism will be for- 
ever implanted in Protestant Prussia. If such a pact is con- 
cluded, German culture will be annihilated." 25 

Quietly, indefatigably, the Nuncio worked to negotiate the 
Concordat with Prussia, which was to have recognized "the 
right of the Church to promulgate, in the domain of its own 
competence, laws and decrees binding on its own members. The 
State was not to hinder nor make difficult the exercise of this 
right."j Special guarantees were to be given "that the fullest 
freedom is allowed to the Holy See to communicate with 
Bishops, clergy and the Catholic laity, and vice versa." Bishops 
were to be free in the naming of parochial clergy, bowing to 
the State's wishes, however, that they be nationals. The clergy 
were to be exempt from jury service. The faculty of Catholic 
theology and the theological faculties of the Universities of 
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Breslau, Bonn, Munster, and the Academy of Braunsberg 
were to be continued for the scientific training of ecclesiastics. 
Seminaries were to be founded by the Archbishop of Breslau, 
and by the Bishops of Treves, Fulda, Limburg, Hildesheim, 
and Osnabruck. The State was, however, to be notified of the 
program of studies and of the appointment of professors. 

"The Holy See is to be free to appoint Catholic Bishops, but 
before publishing its nomination, the government will be 
advised of the person of its choice, in case the government has 
any objection of a political nature against his appointment. 
The Church agrees to let newly appointed Bishops swear spe- 
cial allegiance to the State." 

Such were some of the bigger issues covered in the Con- 
cordat that Archbishop Pacelli worked to have accepted by 
the Prussian Government, issues so much desired by the then 
reigning Pope, Pius XL It took five years of unrelenting work 
and prayer on the part of the Nuncio, but his efforts finally 
culminated in the approval of the Concordat on July 9, 1929, 
and its ratification on July 14 of the same year. 

That day was a triumphant one for the Church in Germany. 
In a speech on the occasion of the ratification of the Concordat, 
the President paid this glowing tribute to Archbishop Pacelli : 

"The ratification of the Prussian Concordat crowns today 
the successful work and labors of several years and the definite 
opposition of many. . . . The jurist and statesman, the diplo- 
mat and the priest, are revealed in the honorable person of 
Your Excellency, and too, revealed in a synthesis so ideal and 
so harmonious that we could not wish an intervention more 
providential in view of assuring the success of a labor so diffi- 
cult and so onerous. When we compare the text of the actual 
Concordat with the first draft, which was so extremely inade- 
quate, we can realize how much work and with what remark- 
able tenacity Your Excellency has enlarged and enriched the 
text of the Concordat to the advantage of our State and the 
interests of the Church." 

To have obtained, as Archbishop Pacelli did in 1929, favor- 
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able terms for the Church in Prussia was an outstanding ac- 
complishment. The value of his work was recognized by the 
Vatican, and he was already marked for high honors. 

Without thought, however, of any reward, he continued his 
diplomatic work. The following incident shows the character 
of Archbishop Pacelli. When the Ruhr was occupied by the 
French and Belgian troops, the Germans began their "passive 
resistance." Soon this feeling spread throughout the whole 
country. It was made evident even against the regularly ac- 
credited diplomatic agents and consular officials. They were 
refused hotel accommodations, and even restaurants refused 
to serve them. At Munich, Archbishop Pacelli, fearful for the 
safety of the French representatives, M. Dard and M. Jean 
Pozzi, invited them to stay with him, an act they have always 
since appreciated. 

He had already learned that "where there is a will, there is 
a way," and on that basis he proceeded to launch negotiations 
for a Concordat with Baden. Before much more than the 
groundwork was laid, he received word that it was the Holy 
Father's will that he return to Rome. The faithful servant was 
to be rewarded for his work for the past twelve years in Ger- 
many by being made a Cardinal, a Prince of the Church. 

Unprecedented scenes took place as the beloved Nuncio en- 
trained for Rome. In spite of the fact that he left at night, 
when people were away from their offices, throngs lined the 
streets as he passed. For a diplomat to receive such popular 
acclaim was unheard of. 

As the Archbishop stepped from his car to enter the railway 
station, a child broke through the crowd and gave him the 
few little flowers she clutched in her hand, saying: "Your 
Grace, please come back." 

Tears came to his eyes as he laid his hand upon her head and 
blessed her. A little child had spoken for the whole of Ger- 
many! 



CHAPTER EIGHT 

Elevated to thp Cardinalate 

THE MERITS of Archbishop Pacelli, and the services he had 
rendered to the Church and the State, were such that his 
promotion to the Cardinalate was inevitable. It came, however, 
with a peculiar suddenness. The Pope announced his intention 
of elevating him to the Cardinalate in a secret consistory held 
on the morning of November 16, 1929, and, in the afternoon 
of that same day, openly proclaimed him Cardinal. 

The honor which came to Archbishop Pacelli was unsought 
and undesired. It is said that he pleaded with Pius XI to assign 
him to a small diocese in Northern Italy, so that he might 
"live and die stripped of all pomp and show of earthly dignity 
and in poverty of all things." 

If any feeling of satisfaction arose in him on the occasion 
of his election to the Cardinalate, it may have come from the 
joy manifested by Pius XI at beholding his tried and tested 
friend raised to an eminence deserved, confessedly, by his many 
public and private virtues. 

A cloud of sadness filled his soul, however, on contemplation 
that neither his father nor mother could share with him this 
splendid hour. From time immemorial, it was the cherished 
dream of every Italian mother who gave a son to the service 
of the altar that she might see him made a Cardinal of the 
Church. Certainly no ambition, however blameless, animated 
Donna Virginia or Philip Pacelli, for they had had their reward 
in their son's career of unblemished virtue and sacrifice. But 
their parental hearts would have swelled with pride had they 
been able to hear Pope Pius XI praise their son at the public 
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consistory. Doubtless, from the courts of Heaven, they knew 
all, saw all, and rejoiced. 

A Cardinal may be defined as a dignitary of the Roman 
Catholic Church and a counselor of the Pope. The name itself 
comes from the Latin word cardo, meaning "hinge." 

It is certain that the city of Rome was ecclesiastically divided 
as early as the second century by the Popes, as vouched for by 
the signatures of Roman Presbyters present at the Council of 
Rome, held in 499 under Pope Symmachus. These Presbyters 
were thenceforth known as Cardinals. 

According to the constitution of Pope John VIII, published 
'between 873-882 A.D., these men were the supervisors and 
judges of ecclesiastical discipline in Rome. The constitution 
further states: "The Pope commands them to meet at least 
twice a month to investigate their own lives and those of the 
clergy, and in general to check all violations of the laws. The 
Pope is like Moses in gentleness of government, while the ad- 
ministration of the Cardinals recalls the paternal character of 
the seventy elders who sat as judges under the paternal con- 
trol." Such Cardinals were called Cardinal-priests. 

In the sixth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, we read 
that St. Peter ordained seven deacons to look after the poor 
of Rome in certain sections of the city proper. Under Pope 
Fabian, between the years 236-250 A.D., the work of the seven 
deacons included that of collecting the acts of the martyrs, 
acts of the Roman Synods, and other documents, besides assist- 
ance at Papal functions. They became known as Cardinal- 
deacons. Under Gregory the Great, their number was increased 
to eighteen and fixed at that figure toward the end of the 
twelfth century. Each was assigned a church. 

In the course of time, as the volume of ecclesiastical and 
i temporal business increased, the Popes had to call in neigh- 
boring Bishops to help them with their counsel. Soon they 
were given certain tasks to perform, such as dealing with 
important questions in synodal meetings. 26 Since documents 
dating from the eighth century speak of the seven Cardinal- 
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Bish'ops in weekly service, on'e gets some idea of the antiquity 
of this classification. 

In resume, there are in the Church three classes of Cardi- 
nals: Cardinal-priests, Cardinal-deacons, and Cardinal-Bish- 
ops. By April, 1587, the number of each group was fairly well 
defined by Sixtus V, setting the over-all number at seventy: 
six Cardinal-Bishops, fifty Cardinal-priests, and fourteen Car- 
dinal-deacons. (Actually, the group as a rule numbers fewer 
than seventy.) 

By the eleventh century the Cardinals had become recog- 
nized as the senate of the Pope, whose selection was gradually 
confined to their hands. In the next century the popular vote 
that of the clergy and the people of Rome was altogether 
abolished. The election of the Pope was then exclusively vested 
in the College of Cardinals, whose privileges and dignity were 
further enhanced at the close of the thirteenth century by 
Boniface VHL 

For eight hundred years, the Pope was chosen from among 
the Cardinal-deacons of Rome, and was consecrated Bishop on 
his election. Later the Pope was chosen from the Cardinal- 
Bishops. From the time the College of Cardinals was formed, 
and the collegiate rights were shared by all, the Cardinal- 
priests and Cardinal-deacons claimed the same rank as the 
Cardinal-Bishops, and this was willingly conceded. Today the 
Pope may be chosen from any one of the three groups. With 
very few exceptions, the Cardinal-priests are Archbishops, or 
Bishops, while the Cardinal-deacons are priests. 

The "creation" of a Cardinal sometimes precedes, even by 
several years, the "publication and proclamation." The Car- 
dinal is then said to be "reserved in petto" and, when pro- 
claimed, he takes precedence according to "creation." 

Precedence among the Cardinals is regulated according to 
the three orders already described, and in each order according 
to seniority, except in the case of Cardinal-Bishops, where sen- 
iority is not according to the date of reception in the Cardi- 
nalate, but according to the date of episcopal consecration. 

Of the total number of Cardinals, about twenty-five reside 
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in Rome and form the Papal Curia, the administrative council 
of the Church. 

Lest there be any erroneous ideas concerning cardinalatial 
income, it might be said here that all Cardinals resident in Rome 
have a right to a yearly revenue of four thousand scudi (about 
$4,000 in American currency). 27 When one compares this with 1 , 
say, a United States Senator's salary of ten thousand dollars, 
it is obvious that a Cardinal's remuneration can in no way be 
called a handsome one. Unless he receives a special stipend 
sometimes added for service as a member of various congre- 
gations, he must maintain his own residence, pay his own sec- 
retaries and servants, from the four thousand scudi received. 

In reference to rights and titles according to the Caere- 
moniale Cardinalium, May 14, 1706, Cardinals come imme- 
diately after the Pope and precede all other ecclesiastical dig- 
nitaries. They rank with' the princes of reigning houses, and 
are entitled to be called Eminentia or Eminentissimi (Your 
Eminence, or Your Eminences) . 

Such is the history of the august College of Cardinals to 
which Archbishop Pacelli was elevated. 

In common with the creation of all Cardinals, he held all 
the rights and privileges of his title only after three con- 
sistories, or special assemblies, of Pope Pius XI and his Coun- 
cil of Cardinals had been held. 

On the morning of November 16, 1929, a preliminary meet- 
ing, attended by only the Pope and the Cardinals, was held. 
At it, Pope Pius XI proposed to his counselors the names: 
Archbishop Pacelli, Archbishop Ildefonso Schuster, Arch- 
bishop Manuel Goncalves Cerejeira, Archbishop Luigi Lavi- 
trano, and Archbishop Joseph MacRory all of whom he 
wished to honor by raising them to the Cardinalate. As a relic 
of the ancient procedure of asking the consent of the people 
to the election of their Bishop or deacon, the question: "Quid 
quis videtur?" was put, as each name was announced. The 
Cardinals rose, took off their birettas, and bowed a sign of 
assent according to custom. 

In the afternoon of November 16, Cardinal Pacelli, with 
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the others newly appointed, went to the antechamber of the 
Pope's apartment. There he received the scarlet zucchetto, or 
skull cap. Going into the presence of the Holy Father, they 
all received from him a scarlet biretta, placed on each head 
with his own hands. 

At another secret consistory, the Pope opened the mouths 
of the newly elected Cardinals (aperitio ora), and declared: 

"I open your mouth that in consistory, in congregations, and 
in other ecclesiastical functions, you may be heard in the name 
of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost." 

At the close of the ceremony, His Holiness closed the lips 
(clausura oris) of the Cardinals-elect, symbolizing their duties 
"to keep the secrets of their office and to give wise counsel to 
the Pope." 

The Cardinal's ring, given at the second secret consistory, is 
of little intrinsic value. Set with a sapphire, it bears on the 
inner side of the bezel the coat of arms of the Pope conferring 
it. Since the Cardinals are not required to wear this ring, we 
can see why Cardinal Pacelli preferred to wear the one his 
mother had given him at his consecration as an Archbishop. 

Upon the reception of the ring, the Cardinal is named to a 
particular title. Since Cardinal Pacelli was created a Cardinal- 
priest, his title was the Church of St. Giovanni e St. Paolo 
(St. John and St. Paul) in Rome. 

At a public consistory held December 16, attended not only 
by the Pope and Cardinals, but also by Bishops, prelates, pri- 
mates, members of the diplomatic corps present in Rome, and 
invited guests, the Cardinals-elect took the customary oath. 

The oath is much the same as that taken by Bishops, but 
in addition the Cardinals must swear they will conscientiously 
defend the Papal Bulls concerning non-alienation of the pos- 
sessions of the Roman Church, nepotism, and Papal elections, 
as well as their own cardinalatial dignity. 

In demanding an oath of abstention from nepotism, the 
Church safeguards its office holders from undue patronage of 
relatives. 
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A story is told of Pope Leo XIII and a distant relative who 
was practically unknown to him. She wrote him for financial 
aid as soon as she learned of his election to the Papacy. In her 
letter to the Pontiff, she outlined her difficulties and added that 
if he did not come to her aid, she would have to return to her 
profession of concert singer. 

"Tell her to sing," said Pope Leo, "and thank God I'm a 
prisoner in the Vatican. I, for one, will not have to listen 
to her." 

When the solemn oath had been taken, there followed the 
elaborate ceremony of the Red Hat. Each Cardinal-elect was 
accompanied by his Cardinal-deacons as sponsors, one walking 
on either side, as they came into the presence of the Holy 
Father. 

The Pope sat enthroned in full state, surrounded by his 
court, all his Cardinals in a great semi-circle : Cardinal-priests 
and Cardinal-Bishops on his right, Cardinal-deacons on his left, 
the train bearers sitting on stools at their feet. 

Kneeling on the steps of the altar, the new Cardinals kissed 
the Pontiff's hand and cheek; then they rose and embraced all 
members of the College in- the order of their precedence. Re- 
turning to the altar, they prostrated themselves on the floor 
while the Pope read prayers over them. Then in single file, 
they knelt again before the Pope, the hoods of their cloaks 
drawn over their heads by two masters of ceremonies, the 
large Red Hat held over them while the Pope addressed a few 
words to each. 

The new Cardinals then took their seats according to the 
rank just conferred upon them. The proceedings concluded 
with an address of thanksgiving to the Pope, made upon his 
return to his apartment, and a "Te Deum" sung in the Sistine 
Chapel. 

Later that same day, a courier, called a "Monsignor of the 
Papal wardrobe," delivered the Red Hat used in the cere- 
monies that afternoon to Cardinal Pacelli. 

The Cardinal's Red Hat was, at one time, an article of 
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attire, but today is only a symbol. It is made of cloth, with a 
wide brim and shallow crown, and on either side hang fifteen 
tassels, denoting the ecclesiastical rank of the wearer. From 
the day of its presentation, the hat is put away until the owner's 
death, when it is laid at the foot of his coffin; later it is hung 
from the roof of his titular church, where it remains until it 
falls to pieces with age. 

The Secretary of State, Cardinal Gasparri, along with many 
other Cardinals, Papal officials, and personal friends, hastened 
to pay congratulatory visits (visite di calore), and the State 
calls had to be immediately returned in royal fashion. 

But throughout the whole day of ceremonies and festa, there 
was no show of pomp or display by Cardinal Pacelli. He had 
fully realized that with the new honor came new responsibili- 
ties. It is said that a Cardinal's hat is red to symbolize that he 
must be ready to suffer death for his faith. None among the 
new Porporati (Wearers of the Purple) would be more will- 
ing to do so. * 

Through the long hours of that night, while the rest of 
Rome slept, Cardinal Pacelli knelt before the Blessed Sacra- 
ment to thank God for all His gifts, and to plead for the grace 
to discharge faithfully his duties. He could not avoid thinking 
in the hour of his glory of the words of his saintly mother on 
the day of his first Mass: that his Master, too, had had a 
brief hour of earthly triumph on Palm Sunday an hour 
quickly followed by the longer agony of Good Friday's Calvary. 

One of the first duties of Cardinal Pacelli was to take pos- 
session of his titular Church of St. John and St. Paul. Usually 
this is an occasion for pomp and display, with a procession of 
Papal Guards and Vatican officials. Cardinal Pacelli went 
alone, in his car driven by a chauffeur. At the church door he 
took off his scarlet cloak and put on the cappa magna (a flow- 
ing, wrist-length cloak with a tremendous train) and walked 
up the center aisle, blessing the congregation as he went. 

Seated on a throne in the chancel the Vicar of the parish 
read to him an address in Latin. His response was simple and 
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profound. After the sermon, he greeted the parish clergy in 
the order of their precedence and the modest ceremony of 
"taking possession" was over. According to custom, he would 
at some future date present the church with his portrait done 
in oils, which would then be hung with that of the reigning 
Pope in the nave. From the day of taking possession, his coat 
of arms was placed over the main entrance to the church, beside 
the Papal coat of arms. 

The Church of St. John and St. Paul was built in honor of 
two officers in the household of the Christian Princess Con- 
stantia, daughter of the Emperor Constantine, in whose time 
they enjoyed positions of trust and great influence. 

When Julian the Apostate came to the throne, he tried to 
force them to sacrifice to idols. They refused in this manner: 

"Our lives are at the disposal of the Emperor, but our souls 
and our faith belong to God." 

Replying to their refusal, Julian sent soldiers to their home 
and had them beheaded a privilege of sacrifice to John and 
Paul that the Apostate little understood. 



CHAPTER NINE 

Statement of the Roman Question 

IT is MORE than a coincidence that a Pacelli held office in the 
government of the Papal States when Pius IX was despoiled 
of them, and that another Pacelli, fifty-nine years later, carried 
on the negotiations that finally resulted in the settlement of the 
now famous "Roman Question." One was Marcantonio, the 
grandfather, and the other was Francesco, the brother of the 
Cardinal. 

While it is true that the whole "Roman Question" was set- 
tled between the Italian Government and the Holy See by the 
Lateran Treaty, signed February n, 1929, and ratified June 7 
of that year (seven months before Archbishop Pacelli was 
created a Cardinal) it is important that we clarify the issue 
in view of two things : his brother played a part in its nego- 
tiation, and when the pact was violated, it was Cardinal Pacelli, 
then Secretary of State, who had to challenge the pact breakers, 
outwit them, and uphold the Treaty. 

The Catholic Encyclopedia concisely defines the Papal States 
as "that civil territory which acknowledges the Pope as tem- 
poral ruler." If we look for a title to govern, which binds in 
conscience, we shall scarcely find among the nations any so 
perfect as that of the Roman Pontiff. 

The precise date of his temporal power is lost in early Chris- 
tian antiquity., The early emperors saw very soon the incom- 
patibility of their presence in the Eternal City when one 
mightier than they overshadowed them. From the time of the 
removal of the court to Constantinople, the Popes became the 
virtual rulers of Rome. 

That which is called by historians the "Portion of Pepin" 
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was really only tne restitution ot tne Provinces which the 
Lombards had seized at various times by unjust war. Neither 
Pepin nor any of his predecessors ever laid claim to Rome. 

Charlemagne not only recognized and respected the Pope's 
sovereignty in Italy, but extended and consolidated it by his 
defeat of the Lombards and by the destruction of the mon- 
archy in 773. 

"Not satisfied with confirming Pepin's act, he ordered his 
chaplain, Eutherius, to draw up a much more ample donation, 
securing to the Roman Church the exarchate of Ravenna, the 
island of Corsica, the Provinces of Parma and Mantua, Venice 
and Istria, with the duchies of Spoleto and Beneventura. The 
King signed this donation with his own hand, and ordered it 
to be signed by the Bishops, abbots, and dukes who accom- 
panied him. He then deposited it on the altar of St. Peter 
and swore, with all his lords of France, to preserve for the 
Holy See all the territories mentioned in that grant." 28 

Subsequently, the possessions were rapidly augmented by 
other donations, a fact which should not surprise one when 
the antiquity of the Church is considered. 

Harvard University, in only one hundred years, accumulated 
$100,000,000 in gold bonds as endowment and trust funds; 
yet "the Catholic Church was great and respected," says the 
non-Catholic Macaulay, "before the Saxon had set foot on 
Britain, before the French had passed the Rhine, when Grecian 
eloquence still flourished at Mecca." 29 No wonder her pos- 
sessions have grown. 

Certain as it is that the civil possessions were justly ac- 
quired, it follows also that the title to reign over Rome and 
its tributary provinces is indisputable and is more ancient and 
more just than that of any sovereign in Europe. 

We do not argue that temporal power is absolutely neces- 
sary to the Papacy, but we do contend that this power is needed 
for the free discharge of the Pontifical office. The Pope is not 
only Bishop of Rome ; he is the shepherd of the whole flock of 
Christ, commissioned to feed with heavenly doctrine the entire 
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world. There is, therefore, an impropriety in his being the 
subject of another prince, who may by his high dominion in- 
terfere with 1 the exercise of his spiritual prerogatives. The 
Pope is Father and Teacher of all men, and of necessity he 
must be neither subject of, nor subject to, any earthly ruler. 

The people of the United States, for the good of the whole, 
have taken many of the rights of self-government from the 
inhabitants of the District of Columbia, so that through the 
seat of Executive and Legislative power, the nation may have 
freedom and independence of local control. While this ex- 
ample is not a perfect parallel, it does serve to illustrate the 
views we hold in regard to the principality of the Sovereign 
Pontiff and to the complete freedom of the great pastorship of 
the whole earth. 30 

Of the unlawful seizure of the Papal States and the loss 
of the Temporal Power in 1870, the Catholic world protested 
the despoliation first, as a sin against God and the moral 
law; secondly, as an offense against the Vicar of Christ and 
Christianity; and thirdly, as subversive of the order of society 
and international law. 

1. When a sovereign possesses a right to reign which he has 
in no way forfeited, it is stealing to take the dominion from 
him or to interfere with the territory rightly placed under his 
jurisdiction. Victor Emmanuel's act of seizing the Papal States 
found its cause in his covetousness for what belonged to an- 
other, and in his power to take it. 

2. If it is a sin to steal from any man or sovereign, it is an 
aggravation of that sin to steal from the Vicar of Christ, 
because of his office. 

3. The spoliation subverted all social order and destroyed 
the foundation of international peace. While we do not hold 
that any particular form of government is established by God, 
we do maintain that every government legitimately existing, 
and ruling de facto, is to be obeyed as a power ordained, by 
God. St. Paul says: "Let every soul be subject to higher 
powers. For there is no power but from God : and those that 
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are ordained of God. Therefore, he that resisteth the power 
resisteth the ordinance of God. And they that resist purchase 
to themselves damnation. . . . Wherefore be subject of neces- 
sity : not only from wrath, but also for conscience' sake." (Rom. 
xiii 1-2 & 5.) 

"Nations," says Judge Kent, "are equal in respect to each 
other, and entitled to claim equal consideration for their rights, 
whatever th'eir relative dimensions or strength, or however 
greatly they differ in government, religion, or manners. This 
perfect equality and entire independence of all distinct states 
is a fundamental principle of public law." 31 

The fact that the seizure was permitted at all paved the 
way for the modern overrunning of small nations and con- 
tributed to the eventual breakdown of international order. That 
the whole procedure was unlawful and uncalled for is proven 
by the protests uttered in the Spanish Chambers and on the 
floor of the House of Lords in non-Catholic England. In Spain 
Donoso-Cortez protested thus : "Civilized Europe cannot, will 
not, consent to see enthroned, in that modern city of Rome, 
a new and strange dynasty, begotten of crime. And let no one 
here say that in this matter there are two separate questions : 
one a temporal question, the other entirely spiritual; that the 
difficulty lies between the temporal sovereign and his subjects, 
that the Pontiff has been respected and still subsists. It is per- 
fectly true that the spiritual power of the Papacy is the prin- 
cipal power; the temporal is but an accessory, but that acces- 
sory is one that is indispensable. The Catholic world has a 
right to insist upon it that the infallible organ of its belief 
shall be free and independent. The Catholic world cannot know 
with certainty, as it needs must know, if that organ is free and 
independent, unless it is sovereign. For he alone is sovereign 
who depends on no other power. Hence it is that the question 
of sovereignty, which 1 everywhere else is a political question, 
is in Rome a religious question. 

"Neither Rome herself nor the Pontifical States belong to 
Rome, rior belong to the Pope; they belong to the Catholic 
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world. The Catholic world has recognized in the Pope the 
lawful possession thereof, in order to his being free and inde- 
pendent; the Pope may not strip himself of this sovereignty, this 
independence." 32 

The liberal or reform ministry then in power in England 
did not differ substantially in opinion from Donoso-Cortez. 
On July 21, 1849, during the discussion in the House of Lords, 
Lord Lansdowne thus expressed himself: 

The condition of the Pope's sovereignty is especially remarkable in 
this, that so far as his temporal power is concerned, he is only a sov- 
ereign of the fourth, or fifth, order. In his spiritual power he enjoys a 
sovereignty without equal on earth. Every country that has Roman Cath- 
olic subjects has an interest in the condition of the Roman States, and 
should see to it that the Pope be able to exercise his authority inde- 
pendently of any temporal influence that could affect his spiritual power. 

To those who say that the Papal government was oppres- 
sive, we reply that the most violent opponents of Papal power 
did not pretend that the government of the Pope was in any 
way oppressive or tyrannical; we say, rather, that it was a 
paternal and beneficent rule. 

To those who say that the people willed the abolition of the 
Pope's temporal power, we say that it never appeared that 
the Roman people really wished to dethrone their sovereign. 
As for the historical plebiscite held at that time, we can, in 
this day and age perhaps, see how it happened since the same 
sort of thing occurred in German-held territories, when force 
and fear made men vote "ja" in place of the Italian "si." 

A correspondent in the New York Freeman's Journal, writ- 
ing of that plebiscite, said : 

"Twenty-five thousand persons were brought hither from 
Florence, and paid fifteen lire a day, for three days, to vote 
as Romans. . . . The correspondent himself wished to see if 
he could vote and, although 1 a foreigner, he went to the place 
and asked for a ballot. No one demanded his name or nation- 
ality. There being twelve voting urns, he visited them all and 
deposited twenty-one '/ never once being challenged." 8S 
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Need we say more regarding the plebiscite ? 

To the glory of Pope Pius IX, who had suffered to the 
greatest degree, be it said that he never demanded a return 
of the Papal States as they were before 1870. In the last days 
of his power he said : 

"Sovereignty in times such as these is not a thing to be 
craved. All that I desire is a little corner of the earth where 
I shall be master. Not that I should refuse my states if they 
were offered to me. But as long as I have not that little corner 
of earth, I cannot exercise my spiritual mission in its ampli- 
tude." 

Such was the "Roman Question." That it was settled at all, 
and in the short span of fifty-one years, is a tribute to the diplo- 
mats who consistently worked toward that end, and to the 
Godlike patience and reasonableness of the Holy See, which 
had seen many a wave, mighty and overwhelming, dash itself 
against the rock of faith. She had seen many despots lay hands 
upon Christ's anointed, only to fall and, in due time, be ground 
to powder. The words of Holy Scripture are strangely verified: 

"Whosoever shall fall upon this rock shall be broken: but 
upon whomsoever it shall fall, it will grind to powder." (Matt. 
xxi5:44.) 

There is deep significance in the following fact, also: The 
Eternal City, stolen from its rightful Papal owners in 1870, 
pleaded to be spared from bombing destruction in 194344, 
laying claim to inviolability solely because of its being the seat 
of Papal government, the home of the Pope. 

Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet they grind exceeding small. 
Though with patience He stands waiting, with exactness grinds He all. 



CHAPTER TEN 

Settlement of the Roman Question 

IT is FAIRLY well established that the "Roman Question" stood 
no chance of settlement prior to the accession of Pope Pius X 
in 1903. For thirty years before 1903, politics was the stum- 
bling block to any solution. 

Italy was a democratic country, with a two-chamber par- 
liament. Had Catholics used the electoral system, been nomi- 
nated, or stood for election, they would ipso facto have ac- 
knowledged the usurpation of the Papal States and would have 
signified acceptance of the intolerable condition. Therefore, the 
only course open to the Holy See was to forbid, under pain 
of excommunication, any participation in the parliamentary 
elections. Catholics were not permitted to run for office or 
even to vote. "Ne eletti ne elettori" neither to elect nor be 
elected. 

Under Pope Pius X, this restriction was gradually relaxed, 
and he left it to the local Bishop to decide whether or not 
to suspend the decree in instances where participation in elec- 
tions might benefit the Church. Under Pope Benedict XV the 
decree was completely abolished, and as a result, the Catholics 
formed a political party of their own, without, however, any 
backing from the Church a party, rather, of Catholics whose 
guiding principles were those of social justice. 

By the end of 1914, offers of several kinds came from the 
Central Empires to the Vatican, but they were always declined. 
For instance, it was suggested by Austria that the Pope should 
be given the Italian part of Trentino, which he should then 
turn over to Italy, recovering, in exchange, whatever could be 
arranged between the Italian Government and the Holy See. 
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It was also suggested that the Pope be given an independent 
state running from the Vatican to the sea, along the right bank 
of the Tiber. 

It was not proper for the Pope to enter into such proposals 
nor to consider them. Instead, Benedict XV set up a commission 
of five Cardinals: Cardinals de Lai, Merry del Val, Guistini, 
Pompii, and Vannutelli. He charged them to find a modus 
Vivendi "even at the cost of a final renunciation of the lost 
territory." As a gesture of peace on the part of the Holy See, 
the Pontiff lifted the prohibition that had kept Catholic sov- 
ereigns from visiting the King of Italy in Rome. 

But if the problem was so delicate as to require the highest 
skill of experienced diplomats, much of the preliminary ground- 
work was accomplished by a man who neither looked for the 
task nor was chosen for it. Events of history have often hinged 
upon the parts acted by characters who seem to have been 
elected by chance alone. 

Ten years before the Lateran Treaty was ratified, Mon- 
signor Francis Clement Kelley, now Bishop of Oklahoma City, 
played such a role in the settlement of the "Roman Question." 
He was present in Europe during the early months of 1919, 
attending the Conference of Peace in Paris in the hope that the 
Conference might influence the Mexican Government to restore 
religious liberty in that country. 

In the spring he accepted an invitation to go on a trip to 
inspect the battlefields of France and to call on Cardinal Mer- 
cief in Belgium. On May 9 he met the Cardinal in Malines 
and was told that he had received a letter from the Holy See 
asking him to sound out influential Americans in Paris for their 
views on the "Roman Question." In response to the Cardinal's 
request, Monsignor Kelley promised to talk with 1 the promi- 
nent men he knew. After his return to Paris he did, in fact, 
discuss the matter with Colonel House, who thought the United 
States was not much interested. But Monsignor Kelley received 
another, unexpected, response from another quarter one day 
when the subject came up during an accidental meeting with 
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Signer Brambilla, Counselor for the Italian Delegation to the 
Peace Conference. Signor Brambilla was not only interested, 
but was highly sympathetic with the viewpoint of the Church. 
He suggested a meeting with Signor Orlando, Premier of 
Italy. 

This was more than Monsignor Kelley had bargained for ! 
He had no authority to engage in a diplomatic mission of this 
kind and emphasized that he in no way represented the Holy 
See. The Italian Counselor pointed out that no one could object 
to a casual tea where two gentlemen might discuss, quite in- 
formally, some interesting question. 

On this basis the Monsignor agreed to the meeting. On 
Sunday afternoon, May 18, he finally found himself alone 
with Signor Orlando. If he wondered by what strange pass a 
native American was closeted with the Prime Minister of Italy 
over a question of the most vital importance to the See of 
Peter and the Universal Church, he at least wasted no energy 
pondering his position. If his status was entirely unofficial, he 
was still free to express himself as an American citizen. He 
did so. He thought the prosperity of Italy and the security 
of the Church demanded a settlement of the "Roman Ques- 
tion." His reasons were perfectly orthodox and, more than 
that, they were convincing. He pointed out that, even from a 
material point of view the presence of the Holy See was an 
asset that any country with a view to its financial future would 
be careful to preserve. 

Signor Orlando was impressed. He showed himself willing 
to bring the problem to a conclusion Would Monsignor Kelley 
go to Rome to pave the way for negotiations? He would not; 
he had no desire to attract the rebuke which might follow 
if he were to assume such responsibility. In any event, he was 
to leave for the States in a few days. However, the ship in 
which he was to sail left earlier than he had expected. No 
matter how devoutly he may have wished himself aboard her, 
he could not reach port in time. Would he go to Rome, 
now? 
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He arrived in the Eternal City on May 22. Frankly, he was 
worried, but he went to Monsignor Cerretti, Under Secretary 
of State, and told him his story. Cardinal Gasparri was the 
next to hear the story and was amazed. The Cardinal thought 
he should see the Pope, but Monsignor Kelley felt he had 
already gone too far. He would not take the last few steps. 
While he waited, the Cardinal and Monsignor Cerretti put 
the matter before His Holiness. When they returned it was 
decided that Monsignor Kelley should go to Paris with Mon- 
signor Cerretti, who would be empowered to act as Vatican 
diplomat in negotiations. 

Back in Paris, Monsignor Kelley arranged a meeting be- 
tween the Under Secretary of State and Signor Brambilla. This 
concluded his part in the affair, and he breathed freely again. 8 * 

But if Monsignor Kelley' s personal dilemma was at an end, 
the "Roman Question" was not. On June 10 Orlando left the 
Peace Conference in Paris, never to return. On June 19 he 
presented himself at the Chamber of Deputies, where he pro- 
voked the vote which, in placing his cabinet in the minority, 
determined his resignation from office. It was ten years before 
the "Roman Question" was settled. 

Sixteen days after the death of Pope Benedict XV, Achille 
Ratti was elected to the Papacy. To him must go the credit 
for the final settlement of the "Roman Question." He could say 
in truth, as he did in an address to the parish priests of Rome : 
"Principally, not to say solely and wholly, it was through our 
responsibility a heavy and terrifying responsibility truly 
enough that the whole thing came to pass and will for the 
future work. Nor could it be otherwise than in its way, for 
if in the critical moments of a voyage the captain has need, 
more than ever, of faithful and devoted assistance (and this 
aid was given with touching devotion and faith and with un- 
believable generosity) , less than ever can he, in those moments, 
yield his post to others, and with his post the dangers and the 
responsibility of high 1 commands. We can truthfully say that 
there is not a line, not an expression of the wor4s in question, 
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that has not been, during thirty months, the special object of 
Our study, Our meditation, and still more Our prayer." 35 

Something must be said here of the conditions within Italy 
from the end of the war to the year 1922, and we must lay 
the blame for the triumph of Fascism to its real cause. 

Following the World War, Italy seethed with an accelerated 
unrest which had been growing since the year 1870. Poverty, 
political inefficiency, corruption, and a sense of national in- 
feriority seemed to be her constant portion. When the First 
World War began, Italy was at first inclined to support the 
cause of Germany and Austria, but was won over to the Allied 
side by promises of great territorial expansion. However, with 
the end of this war and the Treaty of Versailles all the prom- 
ises made to Italy by the Treaty of London in 1915 were for- 
gotten. 

Italy's unrest and poverty made her a fruitful field for the 
disturbing elements of Communism. In no time at all, the Reds 
entrenched themselves in the peninsula and the industrial north 
especially in Turin and Milan taking over control of the 
trade unions. 

As early as 1919, the Socialists were demanding the aboli- 
tion of capitalism and the establishment of a Soviet Republic 
after the model of Lenin. Industrial troubles came to a head 
in 1920, when the Federation of Mechanical Industries ex- 
tended a lockout to the whole of Italy. Armed workmen seized 
factories in Piedmont and Lombardy. There was widespread 
disorder everywhere. 

In an effort to counteract the work of the Communists, the 
Fascists came into being. Originally, and in the greater num- 
ber, they were ex-soldiers and patriotic members of the middle 
class, with a common hatred for the Red flag. 

More responsibility must be laid at the door of Communism 
for world unrest today than most Americans are willing to 
concede. Fire had to be fought with fire, and, although the 
Fascists have worked the luckless Italians into the jackal's 
plan, they were first organized to combat Russian Communism. 
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Benito Mussolini was their leader. Always an extreme radi- 
cal, editor of a Socialist paper, a corporal in the Great War 
in which he suffered severe wounds, he faced the task of or- 
ganizing his group Into a political party. This he succeeded 
in doing in November of 1921. 

When a general strike was called by the Red Labor Alliance 
in 1922, Mussolini ordered a mobilization of his forces. Severe 
battles took place in Genoa, Milan, Ancona, Ravenna, and 
Paria. On the thirtieth of October the Fascists marched into 
Rome. The cabinet resigned and, at the King's invitation, 
Mussolini stepped into its place, making it clear that the new 
movement was not republican. 

As much as we hate all that Fascism stands for, we must 
admit that it then saved Italy from becoming in the year 1922 
what Spain became in 1937. Blame for a Mussolini * and 
Fascism should be laid where it properly belongs at the door 
of Communism. 

From the years 1922 to 1925 there was a terrible period of 
reorganization, when terror did its work in suppressing every 
group that was not pro-Fascist; it had the result of making 
"Italian" and "Fascist" synonymous. 

Such were the events that brought the Italian Fascists into 
power power with which the Holy See found itself obliged 
to deal, and from which it won the settlement of the "Roman 
Question." 

It is possible to discern the change of heart in Italian gov- 
ernment circles first when one of the deputies made this state- 
ment in the Italian Parliament: 

"It does not seem to be impossible to find a formula which 
shall reconcile the Holy See in what it regards its full inde- 
pendence with the needs, internal and external, of the Italian 
States." 37 

In the same debate, and before he had achieved his revo- 
lutionary aims, Mussolini spoke thus : 

* "Born of a Red scare, Mussolini was to create a Blackshirt terror." So wrote 
Lt. John Mason Brown in his recent book, To All Hands .^ 
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"I say that the Latin and imperial tradition of Rome is 
today represented by Catholicism. If it is true, as Mommsen 
declared, that without some mark of universality nothing sur- 
vives in Rome, it is in my opinion, and I make it known, that 
the only mark of universality in Rome today is that which is 
possessed by the Vatican. The development of Catholicism 
throughout the world, the fact that four hundred million men, 
from every country under the sun, have their eyes fixed on 
Rome, there is a thing that must interest us who are Italians 
and should fill us with pride." 38 

While Mussolini spoke as if he were a devout Catholic, the 
Rev. Daniel Lord, S. J., says that in spite of all his endeavors 
to find out whether Mussolini was a Catholic or not, he was 
never able to learn whether he had made his Easter duty. 
Trustworthy authorities have stated flatly that he is not a 
practical Catholic. 

Father Lord throws some light on the reasons for Musso- 
lini's determination to do his best to have the "Roman Ques- 
tion" settled, saying, "I heard in Rome a story which may or 
may not be true. While it bears the marks of authencity, I 
cannot give it as exact history. During the war, Pope Bene- 
dict XV took care of the families of many of the poor soldiers. 
One day, by mistake, the name of Mussolini's family appeared 
on the list of those the Pope took care of. As he was checking 
over the names, his secretary paused. 

" 'We should strike this family from the list, Holy Father. 
They are the wife and children of a noted socialist and an 
anti-clerical I ' 

"The Pope lifted his hand. 'Even if that is true, we cannot 
let women and children starve.' " 

"According to the story, Mussolini was told about this inci- 
dent. He never forgot it. As he rose to power, among his 
determinations was that of peacefully settling the whole 'Ro- 
man Question.' " 3 * 

Pope Pius XI set the wheels in motion in the year 1926. 
A draft was drawn up by a Papal Commission headed by 
Monsignor Borgongini Duca, and an outline of a Concordat 
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to regulate future relations of the Church and the State in 
Italy was planned. 

The amount of actual work done in this regard by Fran- 
cesco Pacelli is shown in a report published after the settle- 
ment, wherein we read that "Signor Pacelli had no conver- 
sations with Professor Barone, who acted for the Kingdom of 
Italy, and there were ten meetings at which Monsignor Bor- 
gongini Duca, Pacelli, and Barone worked together. Each 
of these meetings took up a whole day, from eight in the 
morning until seven in the evening. The Pope controlled the 
Papal end of the business in every stage. Signor Pacelli had 
no fewer than 129 audiences during the two years or so that 
the negotiations continued, many of them lasting two or three 
hours." 

It is perfectly conceivable that many a time Signor Fran- 
cesco Pacelli sought the collaboration and advice of his dis- 
tinguished brother, Archbishop Pacelli, who was himself, at 
that very time, engrossed in drawing up the Concordat with 
Prussia. 

The text was fairly well completed by February, 1927, and 
the treaty appeared ready for serious consideration by August, 
1928. For the final steps, Mussolini was appointed by the King 
of Italy with plenipotentiary powers, and Pope Pius XI, in 
November, 1928, appointed Cardinal Gasparri to act in the 
name of the Holy See. Signor Pacelli was still retained as the 
mediator between the two. 

"Francesco Pacelli and II Duce met sometimes in the after- 
noon, but more often in the evening, in the latter' s private house 
in Via Rasella. The conversations began at nine o'clock and 
sometimes lasted until the same hour the next morning." * 

Final consents were exchanged and then, on the seventh of 
February, 1929, the Diplomatic Corps was summoned by Car- 
dinal Gasparri and told that on the eleventh of February the 
"Roman Question" would be settled forever. The signing of 
the Lateran Treaty took place on February n, and it was 
ratified on June 7, 1929. 

In the treaty, Italy recognized the sovereign status of the 
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Holy See in international affairs in conformity with the tra- 
dition of the Holy See and her divine mission. The City of 
the Vatican was created, and the Pope officially recognized as 
Sovereign of such; citizens, living within its limits in a per- 
manent way, were granted citizenship of the City. Diplomats 
accredited to the Holy See, even when their residences were 
on Italian soil, were to enjoy diplomatic immunity. Freedom 
of correspondence with the world, even in time of war, was 
guaranteed. An Italian ambassador was to be appointed to 
the Papal court, and a Papal Nuncio to the Quirinal. The 
Cardinals were to be accorded the status of princes of royal 
blood, and those residing in Rome were to be granted Vatican 
citizenship. 

Two of the twenty-one articles of the Lateran Treaty laid 
down certain principles governing the essential co-operation 
between the two States, regarding the punishment of criminals. 

The reconciliatory attitude of the Church concerning the 
financial settlement for the loss of its rightful property will 
go down in history as an attitude of charity and disinterested- 
ness. The Law of Guarantees (1871) had pledged the Italian 
State to pay the sum of 3,225,000 lire yearly. Needless to say, 
that payment was never accepted by the Holy See. In the terms 
of the Lateran Treaty, the Pope, cognizant of Italy's financial 
strain and economic stress, limited the demands to the barest 
essentials. The Holy See offered to accept a payment, in cash, 
of 750 million lire and 1,000 million lire in five per cent con- 
solidated stock, which she agreed not to sell. Later she even 
agreed to accept all the payments in gradual installments. In 
round figures, and in American dollars, the cash settlement was 
$18,750,000, and stocks in the amount of $10,450,000 a 
total of, roughly, $39,000,000. 

The Holy See, on her part, "recognized the Kingdom of 
Italy under the House of Savoy, with Rome as the capital of 
the Italian State; furthermore declaring the 'Roman Question 1 
irrevocablv settled and therefore eliminated." 

Along YY114JL WJLW oiling v* v**v **eaty went the signing of a 
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Concordat between the Holy See and the Kingdom of Italy, 
and this was, in the words of Pope Pius XI, "the condition of 
the very existence of life . . . from the beginning the sine 
qua non of the treaty." 41 

The Concordat laid down the principles for the freedom of 
the Church in the public exercise of worship and its jurisdic- 
tion in Church matters, including freedom of communication 
with Bishops and people in the whole world, exemption of 
ecclesiastical students from military and jury service, and re- 
spect for the seal of confession. The choice of Archbishops 
and Bishops was left solely in the hands of the Holy See. In 
the field of education, the religious training given in public 
elementary schools was to be further developed in middle 
schools and with the supervision of textbooks by the Bishops. 
Regarding marriage, the Italian State ". . . in keeping with 
the Catholic traditions of its people, recognizes full civil 
effects of the Sacrament of Marriage as the Canon Law regu- 
lates it. Cases of nullity and dispensation are to be reserved 
to ecclesiastical courts." 

Catholic Action was to be recognized, too, if "following the 
directions of the Holy See, they develop their activity inde- 
pendently of any political party and in immediate dependence 
on the hierarchy, for the diffusion and the realization of Cath- 
olic principles." 

Such was the settlement of the "Roman Question." The 
keenest minds and the most prayerful men did their best to 
bring it about. One writer says, "The Holy See only managed 
to accommodate itself to it by a truly miraculous flexibility, by 
an everlasting subtle gymnastic. None, indeed, but Italians 
could have done it." 42 

The great Pope Pius XI never considered that the work was 
perfect, for he said in an allocution, February n, 1929: 

"As for Our own share in the matter, We realized from the 
start that We could never reach the point where We pleased 
everyone. That, usually, is a thing that not God Himself suc- 
ceeds in doing." 
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He did, however, believe it was the best possible solution, 
and in this the present-day world concurs. 

The providence of God is strange in that a Pacelli, a lay- 
man, was to work toward a treaty that would settle once and 
for all an aged problem; another Pacelli, the ecclesiastic, was 
to employ all the diplomatic skill he possessed to have every 
article of that same treaty observed. 



CHAPTER ELEVEN 

Versatile Secretary of State 

THE ENERGY expended by His Eminence Cardinal Gasparri, 
in his work for the settlement of the "Roman Question," taxed 
his waning strength. He had reached the age of seventy-eight, 
and insisted that he be relieved of his office. With considera- 
tion, Pope Pius XI accepted Cardinal Gasparri's resignation 
in December, 1929; two months later, on February 10, 1930, 
he appointed Cardinal Pacelli as his successor. 

In an autographed letter, the Sovereign Pontiff pronounced 
an eloquent eulogy of Cardinal Pacelli, in which he enumerated 
the reasons that guided him in this choice : 

"We were prompted to make this appointment, and we have 
made it with absolute confidence, first of all, because of your 
spirit of piety and prayer which cannot fail to draw upon you 
an abundance of heavenly assistance ; and secondly, because of 
the qualities of soul and the talents with which God had en- 
dowed you and which you have always used for His glory 
and the service of the Church, especially in the responsible 
missions entrusted to you in Bavaria and Germany." 

Cardinal Pacelli, on his part, regarded this new honor which 
had come to him only as a more urgent obligation to serve the 
Church and its Head. 

"Now," he said, "I am bound more closely and personally 
to the Sovereign Pontiff; I am to share more intimately his 
work and his cares: it is my privilege to probe more deeply 
his priestly heart which is consumed with zeal for the salva- 
tion of souls and the spread of the Kingdom of Christ: Now 
in 3 better position, day by day, to admire the heroism 
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with which he guides the bark of Peter safely through threaten- 
ing waves : intrepid in faith, firm in hope, sublime in charity. 
Now I must pray for him all the more fervently: The Lord 
preserve him, and give him length of days and deliver him 
not into the hands of his enemies," 

The office of Secretary of State appears to be an outgrowth 
of the rather peculiarly termed office of "Cardinal-Nephew," 
inaugurated about 1670, the particular duties of which were 
those of "Secretary of the Pope and superintendent of the 
ecclesiastical states." In those days, there was no little com- 
ment on the amount of authority transferred to the holder of 
the office. For instance, when Clement IX named Cardinal 
Pauluzzi-Altieri to the position of Cardinal-Nephew, some of 
the wags of that day said "the Pope reserved to himself only 
the episcopal functions of 'blessing and sanctifying,' trans- 
ferring to the Cardinal-Nephew the function of 'ruling and 
governing!' " 43 

The Constitution of Innocent XII, in 1692, directed that the 
position be succeeded by one of a Secretary of State, who was 
to be a confidential assistant to the Pope, vacating his office 
upon the death of the reigning Pontiff. Today, as it was in the 
time of Pope Leo X (15131521), the Cardinal-Secretary of 
State is head of the Congregation of Extraordinary Ecclesias- 
tical Affairs. As such he is a real Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
standing responsible for the Church's foreign policy. 

As Cardinal Pacelli took office, a sea of trouble faced him. 
The menace of Communism was spreading throughout Europe 
and even to the New World. There was unrest growing in 
Italy; Spain was locked in civil war; Germany was under Hit- 
ler's domination; and Mexico was being torn from her Cath- 
-lic moorings. 

There is nothing that will spur a man to make his best 
ffort like a well-placed and well-demonstrated confidence 
i him. Pope Pius XI, in the three months following his appoint- 
icnt of Cardinal Pacelli as Secretary of State, had every oppor- 
unity to observe his piety, his analytical mind, and, above all, 
iis tact. He showed his confidence in Cardinal Pacelli by ap- 
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pointing him Archpriest of St. Peter's, anS Prefect of the Fab- 
ric of St. Peter's, on May 25, 1930. 

As Archpriest, Cardinal Pacelli was to be the immediate 
assistant of the Pope at ecclesiastical functions, and as Prefect 
of the Fabric of St. Peter's, he was to head that group of Car- 
dinals known as the Congregation of the Fabric of St. Peter's. 

An etymological study of the Latin term "Fabricae Eccle- 
siae" explains that it means the construction of a church and, 
in a broader sense, is used to designate the repair and main- 
tenance of a church. The history of the Congregation dates 
back to 1506. During all those years, special duties, other than 
the actual overseeing of the maintenance of the Basilica, were 
added; but in a new Constitution laid down by Pope Pius X, 
the competency of the Congregation was restricted solely to 
looking after the administration of the Vatican property and 
of the Basilica of St. Peter's. This in itself is quite a task, 
because of the constant need for repairs and the handling of 
the large sums required to keep it in good shape. Over three 
hundred and fifty skilled workmen are regularly employed for 
the maintenance of the Basilica. 

Cardinal Pacelli found that both of these new appointments 
drained ttiat small reserve of spare time which, up until then, 
he had spent in familiarizing himself with the historic records 
of his office. In the Archives of the Secretary of State alone, 
there were some 60,000 volurries of state papers, briefs, pacts, 
treaties, and letters of Cardinals, Bishops, etc. Loose parch- 
ment and paper documents number well over 120,000, many 
dating back to about 1500 A.D. Correspondence of importance 
from Papal representatives the world over poured into his 
office to be read. Many of the letters and official correspond- 
ence he received from places in Italy in this period were truly 
distressing. 

Cardinal Pacelli sensed that there might be some difficulties 
in putting into effect the terms of both the Lateran Treaty and 
the Concordat, for in 1930 he drew up and had the Italian 
Government sign an agreement concerning the interpretation 
and application of regulations in the Concordat. 
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In April, 1931, less than a year after the signing of this 
latest agreement and somewhat more than two years after the 
Lateran Treaty had been ratified, there was an organized press 
campaign against the Catholic Action group in Italy. The 
Lavoro Fascista criticized the members of such groups, and 
termed them anti-Fascist. On April 19, the General Secretary 
of the Fascist party voiced these sentiments in a speech made 
in Milan. 

On the face of the matter, the attack on the Catholic Action 
was stupid, because as Pope Pius XI defined it, it was simply 
an organization "whose sole purpose was to make its members 
good Christians and make them live their Christianity. . . . 
Catholic Action," he explained "has no concern with politics 
and is not a matter for rivalry." 

Regarding the speech of the General Secretary of the Fascist 
party, the Pope replied immediately that to educate Catholic 
children and young people was the business of the Church. He 
reminded the whole world that the mission of the Church was 
to save men and that she alone had the means: namely, the 
divine teachings, the sacraments, etc., and that Catholic Action 
was the collaboration of the laity in the work of the Church 
in salvation and sanctification. He explained that that was why 
he had asked its recognition by putting it into the Concordat. 

Within the next few weeks a meeting of the Italian Catholic 
Action was held in Rome. This seemed a signal for new attacks 
against the Church. There were anti-Papal demonstrations by 
the Fascists even in Rome itself: University students burned 
the Vatican semi-official publication, Osservatore Romano, and 
cried "Death to the Pope," in the streets 'of the Eternal City. 
At Verona the Bishop's palace was burned, and similar out- 
bursts of Fascist villainy took place in Milan, Bari, Venice, 
and Trieste. 

The Fascists realized that as long as Catholic Action taught 
peace and order to the Italian youth there was little chance 
of the absorbing of the idea that "rising generations belong 
entirely to the State." 
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The work of the Cardinal-Secretary of State was, during this 
crisis, unbelievably heavy. Reports from every quarter of Italy 
reached his office daily. Many of the answers were dictated by 
the Holy Father himself. Cardinal Pacelli suggested to His 
Holiness that the trip of the Cardinal-Legate to the great cele- 
bration soon to be held in Padua be canceled, and that all Cor- 
pus Christi processions be suspended throughout the whole of 
Italy, "seeing that at Rome itself, that is to say, in the pres- 
ence of the Fascist leaders, there had been outrages against the 
Church." 

Mussolini projected himself into the affair by a radio broad- 
cast in which he said that he had "documents on hand to prove 
that the Catholic Action groups were hostile to Fascism." 

The fearless Pius XI answered with one of the finest en- 
cyclical letters of his reign, which he prepared as a direct re- 
buttal of such charges. It was entitled Non Abbiamo Bisogno, 
and once and for all it unmasked the errors of Fascism and the 
trickery of those who promoted it. 

It is required reading, if one wants really to ascertain the 
position of the Church regarding Fascism. In it the Pope 
accused the Fascists of "hoping to stifle and disband the asso- 
ciations of young people and university students affiliated with 
Catholic Action, and of giving the impression that the action 
was taken against a vast and dangerous association of crimi- 
nals in even such groups as the little children's clubs and the 
Society of the Children of Mary." 44 

Then he blasted the Fascist-controlled press "which is often 
ordered to say what it must say." 

The big question was how to get the letter into circulation. 
This was Cardinal Pacelli's problem. Since the Fascist govern- 
ment controlled the telegraph and cable facilities, and since it 
was important that the letter reach and warn the whole world 
so that the fallacy of Fascism might be known to all, the strat- 
egy of the diplomat had to come into play. Cardinal Pacelli 
was equal to the crisis. 

He depended on public opinion to defeat the Fascist attack 
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on the Church, and decided that the Pope's encyclical should 
be distributed throughout the Catholic world before Mussolini 
could gather his wits to stop its publication and distribution. 

Cardinal Pacelli sent for Monsignor Francis Spellman, who 
at that time was a Miautante in the office of the Secretary of 
Extraordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs (today the eminent Arch- 
bishop of New York). Copies of the encyclical were delivered 
to him, and he was instructed to take a plane to Paris and there 
release them to the world-wide press services. This mission 
Monsignor Spellman faithfully accomplished, and the first 
word Mussolini had of this encyclical was by way of the dis- 
patches sent to Rome from France. The whole business made 
II Duce realize that he was dealing with a fearless Pontiff and 
with an astute and resourceful Papal Secretary of State. 

The public opinion which Cardinal Pacelli had counted upon 
to soften the Fascist attacks brought results, for after several 
weeks of sullen silence on the Fascist front, the decree against 
the centers of Catholic Action was withdrawn; on September 
12, 1931, it was announced that a settlement had been reached, 
agreeing that Catholic Action would be unhampered if it con- 
tinued to be non-political, that the flag of the different asso- 
ciations would henceforth be the Italian flag, and that Catholic 
Youth Associations would refrain from athletic and sporting 
activities. 

The main point gained by the Pope was "the right of the 
Church to inculcate her principles just as intensely as th'e Fas- 
cists' principles are inculcated in the Fascist sporting clubs." 45 

So the great crisis passed. What could have been a serious 
threat to the Treaty and Concordat was settled by the daunt- 
less courage and patience of a vigilant Pope and the exhaustive 
efforts and consummate tact of Cardinal Pacelli. 

Pope Pius XI was not such a dreamer that he felt the signing 
of the Lateran Treaty would be the end of all difficulties with 
the Italian State. In 1929, when someone congratulated him on 
the conclusion of the pact, he replied, "Yes, but it is not yet 
finished. You must go on praying," 40 
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That he was obliged to seek settlement with the Fascist party 
is nothing with which to reproach him, for his dealings with the 
Fascists in the matter were only those which he would have 
had with any other legitimate government even though he 
felt obliged to condemn the political teachings of that govern- 
ment. One principle guided him throughout his reign, and it 
was that of his predecessor, Benedict XV: 

"What he [Benedict] then said, We repeat and confirm, 
namely, 'In treaties of this kind we shall not for any considera- 
tion consent to any stipulation harmful to the prestige or the 
liberty of the Church; " 47 

As for Mussolini, someone has said that "it is just a question 
of his having lived too long." Had he been gathered to his 
fathers after 1930, he might have gone down in history as a 
great Italian leader who came into power by the back door, biit 
who did accomplish in his first years a certain measure of good 
in saving Italy from Communism and bankruptcy. 

The settlement of the "Roman Question" was to Musso- 
lini's credit, and he deserved the high praise paid him by Pope 
Pius XI himself in his Christmas Allocution on December 30, 
1938: 

"We say aloud that, after God, Our recognition and Our 
thanks are due to those very eminent persons We mean Our 
noble Sovereign and his incomparable minister [Mussolini] 
to whom is due the fact that this so important and beneficial 
work [Lateran Treaty] has been crowned with a happy end 
and a great success." 

On the other hand, what Pius XI and his closest collabora- 
tor, Cardinal Pacelli, thought of Fascism is found in the ency- 
clical Non Abblamo Bisogno. No official document in the world 
is so explicit in its analysis and so fearless in its condemnation 
of Fascistic theories. One quotation from it will suffice to show 
the reader how pointed is the attack on the Fascist idea of 
supremacy of State. 

"A conception," the encyclical says, "of the state which 
makes young generations belong entirely to it without excep- 
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tion, from the tenderest years up to adult life, cannot be recon- 
ciled by a Catholic with Catholic doctrine nor can it be recon- 
ciled with the natural right of the family." * 8 

No wonder Mussolini and Hitler in 1 943 could cry out that 
"the Vatican was always anti-Fascist. 15 It certainly was. 



CHAPTER TWELVE 

Concordats with Baden and Germany 

As SOON AS Cardinal Pacelli had been appointed Secretary of 
State he launched negotiations for a Concordat with the prov- 
ince of Baden, and continued his endeavors until the spring of 
1932. 

The Grand Duchy of Baden is situated in the southwestern 
part of the German Republic, bounded by Switzerland, Alsace, 
the Palatinate, Hesse, and Bavaria. In 1932 it had a population 
of 2,125,000, two-thirds of whom were Catholics. 

An incident that occurred in this province brings to mind 
the strange inconsistency of those who attack and oppose the 
Church and her divine mission. For three centuries before 
1853, Catholics had been ridiculed and persecuted for offering 
Masses for the dead. Yet, in the year 1853, the Protestant gov- 
ernment of Baden arrested Archbishop Hermann de Vicari of 
Freiburg for not saying Mass for the Protestant Grand Duke 
Leopold on the occasion of his death ! 

From the year 1530, relations between Baden and the 
Vatican had been badly strained. About the year 1850 there 
flared up between them open conflict which endured until 1932. 
Cardinal Pacelli's achievement of an agreement between the 
two marks one of his most outstanding triumphs. The thought 
of the difficulties he had to overcome, the bigotry he had to 
break down, of the triumph that he finally accomplished, com- 
mands respect from the most indifferent of us. 

The situation that confronted the Secretary of State as he 
worked for a solution of this tangled problem was this : 

A series of constitutional decrees issued in the year 1807 
abolished a great number of monasteries and charitable institu- 

87 
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tions, and led to the confiscation of others. In 1822, by order of 
the Grand Duke, Wanker a professor of theology in Freiburg, 
a candidate for the Archiepiscopal See was elected by free 
vote of the assembled deans. The Pope condemned the action 
and declared the act itself invalid. That dispute lasted until the 
year 1827, when the Pope's choice, Archbishop Bernhard Boll, 
was consecrated and installed. In a Church Law passed in 
1830, the State assumed an undue amount of power over the 
Church, and received a new and energetic protest from the 
Pope. 

For a time, there was a definite religious persecution. In the 
face of it, the Bishops demanded that their priests be educated 
in seminaries without outside interference, and demanded, too, 
the right to conduct Catholic schools and establish religious 
societies. In 1853 some trivial concessions were made to the 
Bishops, but the main points were ignored. At the time of this- 
impasse the arrest of Archbishop De Vicari for his refusal to 
say Mass for Duke Leopold was a signal for new attacks on 
the Church. 

Following negotiations, a Concordat was finally signed on 
June 8, 1859, an( l ft went far to meet the just demands of the 
Church. In 1861, a radical government declared the Concordat 
null and void, and substituted laws inimical to the Church. In 
1864, the Liberals then in power proposed a school bill that 
would entirely nullify the influence of the Church in education. 

Three years later, the Government instituted state examina- 
tions for theological students, to be held before a civil com- 
missioner. The Bishops ordered the seminarians to refuse to 
take the examinations. After the death of Archbishop De 
Vicari, in 1868, the Government refused seven out of a total 
of eight names submitted to it; since a free choice by the Holy 
Father was impossible, the See of Freiburg was vacant for 
eighteen years. Only then were measures taken to re-establish 
peace with the Church. These negotiations were followed by a 
static period. 

Uiider ancient bulls, certain rights were reserved to the 
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Archbishop of Freiburg. The Pope considered the bulls null and 
void; when the See became vacant during the reign of Pius XI, 
he proceeded to appoint a new Archbishop- immediately the 
whole question was at issue again. In spite of the split in 
the Baden Landtag, Cardinal Pacelli carried out negotiations 
for the settlement of the whole problem of Vatican relations. 

Of the points to be settled the Cardinal requested that the 
appointment of Bishops rest solely and absolutely with the 
Holy See; that each Bishop be free to name his parish clergy; 
that religious instruction rank as an ordinary subject in schools; 
that all rights enjoyed by the Church to give and control reli- 
gious instruction and to protect it from danger be guaranteed 
for the future. 

The adoption of the Concordat on October 12, 1932, was a 
miracle, for the Baden Landtag was split evenly: forty-four 
affirmative votes, and forty-four against. It was passed at its 
first reading only because the President, a Catholic, exercised 
his right to vote twice. 

When one considers the tasks that confronted the Cardinal- 
Secretary of State, the wisdom with which he overcame insur- 
mountable difficulties and worked for the conclusion of pacts 
that gained much for the Church, it would seem that the only 
sane and wise thing to do would be to seek his advice as to the 
settlement of this present world conflict. His experience in 
diplomacy, his knowledge of men and nations, his understand- 
ing of their problems make him without doubt one of the wisest 
statesmen in the world. Is there any man or any soldier 
in any fox-hole who would now permit his bigotry to expose 
the world to another debacle of war? 

Let governments judge him objectively, or even from the 
viewpoint of their own self-interest : his singleheartedness, his 
entire lack of ambition (both because there is no such failing 
inherent in his character, and because he now occupies for life 
the highest station open to man), proclaim him to the world a 
priest and diplomat of complete integrity. What follows accen- 
tuates this. 
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The duplicity and hypocrisy of the German Reich, told in the 
story of the Concordat with the Holy See, is unequaled in the 
long history of the Church. Its negotiations and signature occa- 
sioned the fulfillment of Pope Pius XFs famous statement that 
he would work with the devil himself if the good of the Church 
demanded it; he was forced to deal with satanical men in 
Germany. 

For a clear picture of the whole situation, let us first con- 
sider the leader and his policies; secondly, the perfidious state- 
ments of Hitler in the time before the Concordat; thirdly, the 
Concordat itself; and finally, its violations and the Pope's fear- 
less denunciation of the violators and their aims. 

As to Hitler and his policies, we say that it was unfortunate 
that such guileless men as Pius XI and Cardinal Pacelli had to 
deal with such a person as the petty, bourgeois corporal and 
former house painter. Fate had nevertheless decreed that he be 
jockeyed into power at that time by the compromising von 
Hindenburg. 

President von Hindenburg had defeated Hitler in the elec- 
tion of the year 1932. In spite of his dislike for his opponent, 
he invited Hitler to be Chancellor in 1933. That was the oppor- 
tunity Hitler had sought^ Now he could complete his domina- 
tion of Germany through revolution. The middle class became 
the nucleus of his movement. His natural flair for oratory and 
the conservative peasants' hatred for Socialism and Com- 
munism drew legions to his standard. Note, once again, that the 
scourge of atheistic Communism aided the rise of Hitler and 
Naziism, as it did Mussolini and Fascism. 

That the threat of Communism was real there can be no 
doubt. This familiar couplet was heard everywhere in Ger- 
many : 

Hitler, give us bread 
Or we will go Red. 49 

Concrete proof of Russia's intentions to Sovietize Europe, 
and particularly Germany, is found in this excerpt from The 
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Fifth Congress of the Communist International, in an abridged 
report of the meetings held at Moscow, June ly-July 8, 1924: 

"The Third International was founded by Lenin and, in 
spite of all difficulties, it will force its path from Russia through 
Europe and through the whole world. Under the symbol of 
Lenin, we shall defeat the bourgeoisie of the whole world and 
the Red flag will fly not only over Moscow, but over Berlin and 
over the whole globe. Leninism will bring the victory of the 
world revolution." 50 

Anyone could have rallied the German people in those days, 
under the guise of any crusade against Communism. It was 
Hitler's chance, and he made the best of it for his own evil 
ends. 

Hitler's policies followed a familiar pattern the pattern of 
all dictators. Freedom of speech, or organization, and freedom 
of the press were abolished. In the field of religion, a "new 
Christianity" was insinuated, which intended the abolition of 
the Old Testament as a Jewish document. 

The Jews were marked down for persecution unprecedented 
in barbarity, which all decent men have witnessed with fury. 
They were not permitted to attend church services with Gen- 
tiles. Sterilization of incurables and defectives was decreed in 
a measure to ensure the stupid doctrine of Nordic superiority 
and supremacy. Hitler blamed the Jews for the inauguration 
of Communism in Germany, and he branded all as traitors. 
While it was true that some of the Communists were Jews, it 
was a diabolical lie to say that all Jews were Reds. As to the 
charge that they were traitors, the best answer is found in the 
statistics of casualties in the Great War. On the basis of per- 
centages, there were more German Jews killed -fighting for 
Germany in World War I than there were German Gentiles. 

Regarding the Concordat between the Holy See and Ger- 
many, let it be stated here that it was Germany, not the Vatican, 
which made the first overtures. Pope Pius XI indicates not only 
the fact that Germany sought the Concordat, but, what is more 
important, explains just why the Concordat was really signed : 
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When . . . at the request of the German Government, We resumed 
negotiations for a Concordat on the basis of the proposals worked out 
several years before, and to the satisfaction of you all, We concluded a 
solemn agreement. We were moved by the solicitude that is incumbent 
in us to safeguard the liberty of the Church in her mission of salvation 
in Germany and the salvation of the souls entrusted to her and at the 
same time, by the sincere desire to render an essential service to the 
pe'aceful development and welfare of the German People. 51 

Neither Pope Pius XI nor Cardinal Pacelli (whom he had 
appointed as plenipotentiary to act for the Holy See opposite 
Franz von Papen, the wily representative of the German 
Reich) was hoodwinked. Both were skeptical. They both sensed 
that there was political expediency and chicanery behind the 
whole business. Pope Pius said that "in spite of many serious 
misgivings" he entered the negotiations and signed the Con- 
cordat. Why he did it is clear from the following: "By Our act 
We wished to show all that, seeking only Christ and the things 
that are Christ's, We refuse none who does not himself reject 
it the hand of peace of Mother Church." 52 

On January 31, 1933, one day after Hitler became Chan- 
cellor of the Reich, he issued a Proclamation to the nation: "It 
[the National Government] will preserve and defend those 
basic principles on which our nation has been built. It regards 
Christianity as the foundation of our national morality and the 
family as the basis of national life." 

On February 15, 1933, Hitler said: "I do not merely talk 
of Christianity; no, I also profess that I will never ally myself 
with the parties which destroy Christianity." 53 

Again, on March 23, 1933, he asserted: "The Government 
of the Reich, which regards Christianity as the unshakable 
foundation of the morals and the moral code in the nation, at- 
taches the greatest value to friendly relations with the Holy 
See and is endeavoring to develop them." 

The records show that exactly two weeks later he laid bare 
the depths of his machinations: "The religions are all alike. No 
matter what they call themselves. They have no future cer- 
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tainly none for the Germans. Fascism^if it likes, may come to 
terms with the Church. So shall I, why not? That will not pre- 
vent me from tearing up Christianity root and branch, and 
annihilating it in Germany." 

In this quotation from a speech made to his party followers, 
he voluntarily showed himself to be an incarnate liar : 

"I am willing," he said, "to do anything to facilitate the suc- 
cess of my policy. I am prepared to guarantee all frontiers and 
to make non-aggression pacts and friendly alliances with any- 
body. It would be sheer stupidity to refuse to make use of such 
measures merely because one might possibly be driven into a 
position where a solemn promise would have to be broken. 
Anyone whose conscience is so tender that he will not sign a 
treaty unless he can be sure he can keep it in any and all cir- 
cumstances is a fool. Why should one not please others and 
facilitate matters for one's self by signing pacts if the others 
believe that something is thereby accomplished or regulated? 
I shall make any treaty I require. It will never prevent me from 
doing at any time what I regard as necessary for Germany's 
interests." 54 

Note the familiar sameness of attitude toward truth and 
morals in atheistic Communism as in Naziism. Lenin said: "We 
must be ready for sacrifices of any kind and even, if need be, to 
practice everything possible: ruses and tricks; illegal methods; 
be ready to be silent and hide the truth * ; in short, it is from 
the interests of the class war that we deduce our morality." 

The Concordat itself, signed on July 20, 1933, ratified on 
September 10 of the same year, runs along the general lines of 
the others with its threefold significance: political, juridical, 
and social. It was remarkable inasmuch that never, since the 
Protestant Revolution, had the Church entered into a formal 
agreement which would regulate the condition of Catholicism 
throughout Germany. 

* "The trouble with Communists [1943 brand] is that they have dual-purpose 
minds. They tell you one thing and mean another." Herbert Morrison, British 
Labor Party leader, quoted in New York Times t June 18, 1943. 
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An examination of the thirty-four articles of the Concordat 
reveals on the one hand, the clear statement of the rights of the 
Church; on the other, several Papal concessions, calculated to 
be of advantage to the government of the Reich. 

There were the usual guarantees that there would be free- 
dom to profess and practice publicly the Catholic religion. The 
Church would enact her own laws for her members ; the Holy 
See would enjoy freest liberty to correspond with the Bishops 
and laity; ecclesiastics would be equal to State officials insofar 
as the law protects them in the execution of their offices ; clerics 
should be exempt from public office and jury service ; the pres- 
ent division of dioceses would hold good for the future. Fur- 
ther, although the Holy See was to be free in all ecclesiastical- 
appointments, incumbents must be G.erman citizens; the Ger- 
man State would be consulted before the publication of the 
names of those appointed to the rank of Bishop, and these men 
would take a special oath of loyalty to the state before taking 
possession of the See. Religious instruction would be treated 
as an ordinary subject in elementary, professional, and higher 
State schools; religious orders were authorized to found pri- 
vate schools ; Catholic Action Associations, whose end is exclu- 
sively religious, cultural, and charitable, were to be protected 
by law. Liturgical prayers were to be said on Sundays and Holy 
Days of Obligation for the prosperity of the Reich and the 
German people. 

The historic document came to naught. When Franz von 
Papen was in the Eternal City during the next year, he had the 
extreme audacity to request an audience with Pope Piux XI. He 
got it one he will never forget. It is alleged that not in the 
memory of Vatican officials had any visitor been spoken to as 
the fearless Pope spoke to von Papen. He minced no words in 
telling him what he thought of leaders and nations whose word 
is unreliable. Finally, he walked from the room, leaving Franz 
von Papen standing there, properly rebuffed. 

Depravity only can make a leader affirm one thing and act 
another. Hitler, in a radio speech delivered on June 20, 1933, 
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said in part: "National Socialism has always affirmed that it 
is determined to take the Christian Churches under the protec- 
tion of the State." And in referring to the Concordat on the 
same occasion: "The German Concordat which now has been 
signed is a second equally clear step in this sphere. It is my 
sincere hope that thereby for Germany, too, through free 
agreement there has been produced a final clarification of 
spheres in the function of State and the Church." 

But while Hitler was publicly proclaiming his hopes for the 
fulfillment of the Concordat, Herr Rauschning says, in his 
book, that Hitler was telling his party followers at a rally that 
"the Church was something big. Now we are its heirs. We too 
are a Church. Its day is gone. It will not fight. As long as youth 
follows me, I don't mind if the old people limp to the confes- 
sional. But the young ones they are different. I guarantee 
that. I promise you," he concluded, "that if I wished to, I 
could destroy the Church in a few years. It is hollow and 
rotten and false through and through. One push and the whole 
structure would collapse." 55 

What a fool Hitler was to think the Church would not fight! 
He woefully underestimated the intrepid spirit of Pius XI and 
the innate courage of the Vatican Secretary of State, Cardinal 
Pacelli. No sooner had the ink dried on the Concordat than offi- 
cial letters poured into Cardinal Pacelli's office, relating imme- 
diate violations. 

Hitler definitely showed his traitorous hand in January, 
1934, when he appointed the notorious Alfred Rosenberg to 
the post of cultural and educational leader of the Reich, and 
Adolf Wagner, to be Minister of State. You can judge Wagner 
from these expressed sentiments, "In the days that lie imme- 
diately ahead of us, the fight will not be against Communists 
or Marxists, but against Catholicism. Everyone will find 
himself faced with a serious question German, or Cath- 
olic?" 

On April 2, 1934, at the exact time Franz von Papen was in 
Rome trying to explain away the action of Baldur von Schirach 
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in disbanding the young people's organizations, Pius XI sent 
this message to the Catholic youth of Germany : 

Despite all the hardships through which Providence is leading you 
and in the face of propaganda working with allurements and with 
pressure for a new outlook on life which points away from Christ and 
back to paganism, you have kept your pledge of love and loyalty to the 
Savior and His Church. 56 

Three times more in that same year the Pope repeated his 
condemnation of the new paganism with mounting emphasis. 
At the same time he lashed out at the persecutors of the Jews : 

Abraham is called our Patriarch, our ancestor. Anti-Semitism is not 
compatible with the sublime reality of that text : it is a movement which 
we Christians cannot share. . . . No, it is not possible for Christians 
to take part in anti-Semitism. We are Semites spiritually. 

It is inevitable that any time we abandon the life of the Gospels, 
human lives perish. Toward the Israelites we are not only extremely 
anti-Christian and anti-civil, but inhuman. For them the misery of exile 
and outlawing is not enough; it goes on to pillory, beatings, wounding 
and death. 

Propaganda against Jews assumes, wherever it is organized and led, 
proportions -unworthy of twenty centuries of Christian civilization. 57 

In the light of the Pope's denouncement of anti-Semitism, it 
is not surprising to hear, a few years later, a member of that 
persecuted race, Dr. Cecil Roth, of London, speaking before 
the Zionist Forum at Buffalo, say : 

Only in Rome has the colony of Jews continued its existence since 
before the beginning of the Christian era, because of all the dynasties of 
Europe the Papacy not only refused to persecute the Jews of Rome and 
Italy, but through the ages Popes were protectors of the Jews. 

Some Jews have the feeling that the Papacy has a policy of persecuting 
Jews. But you must remember that English history is definitely anti- 
Catholic and your views of Catholicism may have been colored by Eng- 
lish history. We Jews, who have suffered so much from prejudice, should 
rid our minds of prejudice and learn the facts. The truth is that the 
Popes and the Catholic Church from the earliest days of the Church were 
never responsible for physical persecution of the Jews and only Rome, 
among the capitals of the world, is free from having been a place of 
Jewish tragedy. For this we Jews must have gratitude. 
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Nor were the German Bishops afraid to condemn the new 
paganism being launched in their beloved country. On August 
27, 1934, the German Bishops issued a Pastoral Letter con- 
demning neo-paganism. They reproved the German National 
Church, saying it was "the invention of man, subject to human 
fallacy." They called it a "rebellion against Christ," and said, 
further : > 

Nor can we keep silent when a book, extremely radical in form, which 
makes use of innumerable disfigurements and seeks to undermine Faith in 
God, and the Christian religion, and respect for the authority of Christ 
and the Church, is spread freely in the schools, among the teaching per- 
sonnel, in the "courses for leaders/* and in the employment camps, and 
which it is wished to make the basis of a new conception of the world, of 
a new code of ethics intended for an entire nation. When such writings 
are publicly recommended and an attempt is made to force them upon 
the faithful, we in the fulfillment of our watchful duty must proclaim 
loudly that this is a grievous sin and that, consequently, it is forbidden 
to read these writings which attack Christianity and undermine the 
foundations of Christian religion and morality. 

And now we pass to another picture. While paganism is spreading its 
petulant propaganda, our Catholic press no longer has the freedom to 
discuss the great problems of these times in the light of Catholic doctrine 
on faith and morals, or to parry assaults upon Christianity and the 
Church. 

Sunday, the day of God and of the family, has become so filled with 
routine celebrations and excursions ordained by organizations recognized 
by the State, that no time is left for devotional participation in divine 
service and for the fostering of Christian family life. Narrow regulations 
hamper the work of our Catholic organizations and societies in the serv- 
ice of Church and Fatherland. In many localities Catholic youths are 
being persecuted for nothing more than giving public evidence of their 
faith in Christ and loyalty to the Church societies, protection for which 
was solemnly assured by the State. 

We are only fulfilling our pastoral duty if, vigilant, we lift up our 
voices in admonishment against the seducers and the heresy which threat- 
ens destruction to the salvation of souls entrusted to us and the true hap- 
piness of our people. 

You have heard and read that when one dons the uniforms, one ceases 
to be Catholic or Protestant. To this proposition we, your Bishops, say 
that even though one must practice in the service what good comrade- 
ship and mutual consideration demand, religious conviction is not a coat, 
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to be peeled off during service hours and hung on a nail. Religion is the 
soul of our souls, it is a sacred duty in all places and at all times ; religion, 
even in professional service and in the service of one's country, is a source 
of strength and a most precious element of moral personality. Do not let 
yourselves be seduced by superficial phrases in the foolish belief that in 
the service one is any less Catholic. 

You have heard and read that one can believe in a positive Christianity 
without believing in Christ, the Son of the living God, or in the Gospels. 
But we, your Bishops, say to you that there is a positive Christianity 
only when one does believe in Christ, the Son of God made Man, and 
accepts His Gospels and observes His Commandments. 

On October 26, 1934, Michael Cardinal Faulh'aber de- 
nounced publicly and fearlessly "the group of Freethinkers, 
new and old, who proudly declare themselves pagans, under the 
pretext of the 'cult of race' and deny the God of Christianity." 
He openly defined the "miserable substitute the new pagan- 
ism would be for Christianity" and called the leaders "apos- 



tates." 



While treating of the foreign policy of the Church regarding 
Naziism, we will give the whole story here. Cardinal Pacelli, 
who was to play such a big part in the exposition of the Nazi 
persecution of religion in Germany, recalled a speech Hitler 
had made in the very city where he himself had once resided : 
"If a people is to become free, it needs pride, self-will, defiance, 
hate, hate, and once again hate." Again, "There are two things 
which can unite men : common ideals and common criminality." 
That was some fourteen years before the massed evidences of 
persecution filled his files and left Pius XI and himself no choice 
but to proclaim to the German nation and the world at large 
that Naziism and Catholicism were diametrically opposed to 
one another. 

Pope Pius XI and Cardinal Pacelli collaborated in the writ- 
ing of the now famous encyclical Mil Brennender Sorge, which 
is one of the most fearless condemnations of Naziism ever 
written. No student of modern history can afford to miss read- 
ing it in its entirety. The following excerpt will show how com- 
prehensive and direct it is : 
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If the tree of peace planted by Us with pure intention in German soil 
has not borne the fruit We desired in the interests of your people, no one 
in the whole world who has eyes to see or ears to hear can say today that 
the fault lies with the Church and her Supreme Head. The experience 
of the past years fixes the responsibility. It discloses intrigues which from 
the beginning had no other aim than a war of extermination. In the 
furrows in which We had labored to sow the seeds of true peace, others 
like the enemy in Holy Scripture (Matt. xiii. 25) sowed the tares 
of suspicion, discord, hatred, calumny; of secret and open fundamental 
hostility to Christ and His Church, fed from a thousand different sources 
and making use of every available means. On them and on them alone 
and on their silent and vocal protectors rests the responsibility that now 
on the horizon of Germany there is to be seen not the rainbow of peace 
but the threatening storm clouds of destructive religious war. 

Whoever transposes Race or People, the State or Constitution, the 
executive or other fundamental elements of human society (which in the 
natural order have an essential and honourable place), from the scale of 
earthly values and makes them the ultimate norm of all things, even of 
religious values, and defies them with an idolatrous cult, perverts and 
falsifies the divinely created and appointed arder of things, such a man 
is far from true belief in God and from a conception of life in conformity 
to it. 

Only superficial minds can fall into the error of speaking of a national 
God, of a national religion, and of making a mad attempt to imprison 
within the frontiers of a single people, within the pedigree of one single 
race, God, the Creator of the world, the King, and lawgiver of the 
peoples before whose greatness the nations are as small as drops in a 
bucket of water. (Isaias xl. 15. ) 58 

It was, however, one thing to write the encyclical in Rome 
and another thing to get it into the hands of the Bishops in 
Germany. The resourceful Cardinal Pacelli found a way. Cer- 
tain trustworthy clerics and laymen, during a pilgrimage to the 
Holy See, were entrusted with copies which they smuggled into 
Germany. Each Bishop received a copy, and each in turn had it 
secretly printed. Then finally, one Sunday, it was read in every 
Catholic church in Germany, to the astonishment and wrath of 
the infamous Gestapo. 

The German Government retaliated by closing twelve print- 
ing offices which had published the encyclical. Religious period- 
icals which reproduced its text were banned for three months. 
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All the copies the police could lay hands on were confiscated. 
Men or women who had transcribed or circulated it were ar- 
rested, and Hitler himself struck back by putting a thousand 
more clerics on trial for alleged sexual crimes. 

If there is any doubt as to just what the position of the Ger- 
man Hierarchy was, and is, regarding the character of Nazi- 
ism, an examination of their Pastoral Letters and speeches yield 
an unqualified answer. 

Take, for instance, the speech of Cardinal Faulhaber, Arch- 
bishop of Munich, delivered on July 4, 1937, to the Men's 
Sodality. Protesting the arrest of Father Rupert Mayer, S. J., 
he pleaded with his hearers not to demonstrate publicly for 
fear of further reprisals. "We can," he said, "afford no greater 
satisfaction to the State police than to give them the occasion 
through demonstrations to proceed with rubber hose and ar- 
rests, with censures and dismissals against hated Catholics, 
who are now more hated and persecuted than the Bolshe- 
viki." 

The Austrian Hierarchy issued a joint Pastoral Letter on 
September 4, 1938, objecting to severe restrictions on Catholic 
education and the instruction given to Catholics as to their 
obligations regarding the Sacrament of Marriage. "We deeply 
deplore, and the Catholic people as much as we, the fact that 
the right to teach and to educate has been withdrawn from 
Catholic establishments." 

On the same day, a joint Pastoral Letter from the Bishops 
of Bavaria was read in all Catholic churches; immediately 
after, the offices of the Bishops were searched by Secret Service 
men, who confiscated typewriters, multigraph machines, etc. 

The letter which' roused such opposition begins: "To the 
bitterest affliction and persecution that our Church must suffer 
in our German land, belongs the banishment of the Catholic 
Orders from the field of education and instruction." 

Again in August, 1943, the German Bishops issued a joint 
message in which they denounced the Nazi warfare against 
religion : 
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Unfortunately it is with profound sorrow that we must note that even 
now the struggle is being continued against the heritage of our Christian 
faith, against the faith of Jesus Christ ; that education and the school to 
a great extent are being used to de-Christianize the people, above all, 
youth ; that boys sent into the country or in camps, at boarding schools 
and colleges, are being refused religious instruction ; attendance at Mass 
and reception of the Sacraments are being hindered and sometimes made 
impossible ; that the constant pressure being maintained on the consciences 
of many Christians that are in Warthegau amounts to a complete suffo- 
cation. 

With profound grief we must deplore the fact that even today in many 
localities the performance of religious functions is being rendered impos- 
sible or hindered so that Holy Mass after a night raid alarm is prohibited 
by law, and that on Christian feast days, the religious feast is subject to 
oppressing limitations. 

How sad it is that these and other attacks on the right and liberty of 
Christian religion, disturb and impede the international peace and har- 
mony of the German people even in these grave times. May God grant 
that in the end every oppression of the Church and of Christianity may 
cease and that we may be united as a German Christian people to face 
difficulties and dangers. 

The Bishops then struck fearlessly at the deification of the 
State and Race, saying: "An appeal is directed to those who 
are formulating a god according to their own idea and desire, 
or a god that exists only for their own nation and their own 
race." 

The Pastoral Letter was dated August 19, and signed by 
Cardinals Bertram, Faulhaber, Innitzer, and twenty-six Con- 
ference Archbishops and Bishops, as well as by six Delegates 
from the Warthegau Protectorate. 

It was one year earlier that the German Bishops made this 
joint protest: "We German Bishops shall not cease to protest 
against the killing of innocent persons [hostages]. Nobody's 
life is safe unless the Commandment 'Thou shalt not kill 1 is 
observed." ! J " I '*J.| 

And Hitler had thought the Church would not fight ! How 
he underestimated the fearless Pius XI and his courageous 
Secretary of State and the dauntless German Hierarchy 1 What 
a fool he was to think they would remain silent when such a 
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one as Julius Streicher hurled blasphemy such as this at the Son 
of God: 

"It is only in one or two exceptional points," he said ob- 
scenely, "that Christ and Hitler stand comparison, for Hitler 
is far too big to be compared with one so petty. . . . Christ 
mixed a good deal with women. I believe that he stayed with 1 
one who was an adulteress so I have heard." 5d 

What awful retribution waits that nation whose leaders 
utter such blasphemies: "And you rose up against me with your 
mouth and have derogated me by your words ; I have heard 
them. Thus saith the Lord God, when the whole earth shall 
rejoice I will make thee a wilderness." (Ezechiel xxxv 13-14) 



CHAPTER THIRTEEN 

Papal Legate to Buenos Aires 

THE YEAR 1934 was marked for Cardinal Pacelli by three 
events deserving special notice: The signing of a Concordat 
with Austria, his appointment as Papal Legate to the Interna- 
tional Eucharistic Congress at Buenos Aires, and his subse- 
quent visit to Spain on his way home. 

The first months of that year were taken up with negotia- 
tions between Austria and the Holy See. It is difficult to point 
out the amount of work required in such matters. They involve 
endless research, conferences, meetings with both the Holy 
Father and the civil authorities, and all of these require pa- 
tience, tact, and understanding. It is exhausting work ; no other 
word describes it. 

In the Austrian Concordat with the Holy See, there was a 
complete agreement that "henceforth she would guarantee the 
full exercise of the Church's spiritual power and of its ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction, as also the free administration of its affairs 
and property in conformity with the laws of God and the 
Canon Law." 

This Concordat promised freedom to the Church in the 
exercise of spiritual powers in its own sphere. The Church', on 
her part, agreed not ta erect new dioceses without consulting 
with the government. As to the appointment of Bishops, the 
Church was to be absolutely free, but she agreed to send the 
names of those chosen to the government In case the latter 
had some objection of a political nature. 

Too, there was that clause common to all Concordats drawn 
up by Cardinal Pacelli, that the Bishops were to be free to 
communicate with the Holy See and vice versa, 

103 
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A special item made it possible for the Church to found 
seminaries and houses of residence at the will of the Bishop of 
the place so desiring such institutions. The document was com- 
pleted and signed on the second of May, 1934. 

It is noteworthy that in spite of the exacting work demanded 
of Cardinal Pacelli, he daily found time for his visit to the 
Blessed Sacrament, where he spent one hour in prayer before 
the Tabernac}e a custom he had practiced from the day of his 
ordination. A person in his position needed help and light. He 
found both at the foot of the altar. 

As Secretary of State, he was to travel oftener and farther 
than any other prelate who ever held that office. It would 
appear that there was a definite purpose in the workings of 
Divine Providence, for the extensive official trips that he was 
called upon to make threw him into contact with men of every 
faith, nation, and political coloring. 

The first of these, and the one which earned the title given 
him by Pope Pius XI of "Transatlantic Cardinal," came when 
he was sent to Buenos Aires, as Legate to the Eucharistic 
Congress. 

The word "Legate," coming from the Latin, means "send," 
and, in its widest sense, is used to designate someone who is 
sent by another as a representative. There is a sharp distinction 
between a delegate and a Legate, as the former is one to whom 
the Pope entrusts affairs to be treated through specific dele- 
gated jurisdiction, while a Legate goes with ordinary jurisdic- 
tion over a whole country. 

There are three classes of Legates: Legati nati, perpetual 
legates, as one to Seville in 520 A.D., and one to Lyons in 
1097 A.D.; Legati missi, who are special envoys sent for a spe- 
cial mission, such as a royal baptism or marriage; Legati a 
latere, and as these are always Cardinals, the name derives 
from the fact that a Cardinal is a member of the Senate of the 
Pope ; he is, as it were, attached to the side of the Pontiff. Thus 
the term "a latere." 

Since this last class is the highest one of the Legates, those 
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who are appointed as such are sent only on missions of great 
importance. Their powers are ample, both in matters of litiga- 
tion and favors. Today, the general custom is to send a Legate 
mis si, rather than a Legate a Icttere to represent the Pope at 
International Eucharistic Congresses. 60 

In general, an Eucharistic Congress is a gathering of clerics 
and laymen for the purpose of celebrating and glorifying the 
Blessed Sacrament, and for seeking the best means of spread- 
ing love and knowledge of It throughout the world. Since the 
Eucharist is the greatest treasure Christ left His Church, it 
is only natural that It be the center of Catholic worship. Con- 
gresses may be diocesan or national or international they are 
international when representatives of all the world take part in 
the ceremonies. 

The first Eucharistic Congress, a diocesan one, was held in 
France on June 21, 1881, under the venerable Bishop Gaston 
de Segur. The idea spread, and International Congresses were 
thereafter held about every two years, some thirty-four having 
taken place in different countries France, Germany, Belgium, 
Spain, Italy, England, Canada, Australia, the United States, 
South America, the Philippine Islands, and Hungary. 

So it was to the Thirty-Second International Eucharistic 
Congress at Buenos Aires, Argentina, that Pope Pius XI sent 
Cardinal PacellLas his Legati missi. 

From the voyage to the new world Cardinal Pacelli was to 
garner knowledge of South America and store it in his great 
mind against the day when South Americans, in common with 
the whole world, would look to him as their Holy Father. As 
such, he would have an intimate understanding of their hopes 
and problems. 

Cardinal Pacelli and his staff, consisting of two Archbishops, 
one Bishop, two Monsignori, a secretary, a butler, and two 
Noble Guards left Genoa on the Italian steamer Conte Grande, 
arriving in Buenos Aires on October 9, 1934, the opening day 
of the Congress. 

A tremendous reception, never before accorded any foreign 
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prince or any other dignitary, was tendered the Papal Legate. 
Argentine battleships steamed out to the high seas to meet his 
boat and escort it to the harbor. As he set foot on Argentine 
soil, cannons roared and thousands cheered their welcome. 
President Justo, accompanied by his foreign minister, extended 
formal greetings and escorted the Legate to the Cathedral for 
the opening functions of the Congress. Nearly a million people 
swelled the flag-bedecked city for this event. More than a hun- 
dred and seventy-five Bishops from the four corners of the 
earth, four Cardinals, and thousands of priests joined in the 
celebration. 

During the six days of the Congress, nearly every moment 
was taken up with festivities, conferences, Masses, and devo- 
tions. Among the more spectacular events were the children's 
Mass and the Army and Navy Field Mass, at which thousands 
attended and received Holy Communion. The piece de resist- 
ance was the magnificent procession through the streets under 
breathtaking floral arches. A unique movable platform on 
wheels was used to carry the Blessed Sacrament in the immense 
monstrance. In his vestments and cope, Cardinal Pacelli, with 
his eyes closed and his hands joined in prayer, knelt for two 
hours on the platform, which was drawn past the great throngs 
by seminarians. Those who saw him were moved by the simple 
piety and faith of this great man. It was profound faith, lack- 
ing all ostentation. He was more pilgrim than churchman. 

It is said that, later, when pictures taken of the Congress, and 
particularly of the procession, were being shown to the Pope, 
Cardinal Pacelli exclaimed: "My, what a magnificent sight! I 
didn't see that." 

The Pope, with his knowing eyes and smile, turned to him 
and said : 

"Eminence, that was your fault." 

The week of the Congress was an exhausting ordeal for 
Cardinal Pacelli. When he was not attending or taking part in 
religious exercises, he was meeting and conferring with the 
visiting Cardinals, Bishops, priests, and government officials. 
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There were colleges and schools, convents and hospitals, to 
visit, banquets to attend, speeches to make, and all the other 
exacting things that go with such affairs. But in spite of the 
honors showered upon him, he never forgot that they were for 
the Pope, whom he represented, and not for himself. 

A small fact has come out of the wealth of stories relative 
to the sanctity of Cardinal Pacelli, as demonstrated not only in 
the Vatican where he was called "II Santo," but directly from 
Buenos Aires. During the Congress, he was assigned a whole 
government building, and every care was taken to see that 
every comfort was afforded him. The male servants who had 
charge of his apartment noticed that each morning the great 
mattress was pushed to one side of the bed, and a thin woolen 
blanket spread over the hard springs. Naturally, they wanted 
to know if the mattress was not suitable. Blushing a great deal, 
the Cardinal was embarrassed to learn that his secret had been 
found out. He had pushed the mattress aside himself so that 
he might do penance by sleeping on the springs. He not only 
preached mortification ; he practiced it. 

In Cardinal Pacelli there is nothing of the spirit. of the 
Medici, who supposedly said, "Since God has selected us for 
this high office, let us enjoy it." 

We are shown another glimpse of the Cardinal's character 
in the following event. One evening during the Congress, he 
set out on foot, taking a priest with him, to visit a section noted 
not only for its poor, but also for a goodly number of Anarch- 
ists. Fearlessly, calmly, he walked through the crowded streets, 
smiling at the children and patting them on the head. He 
stopped to chat in Spanish with their mothers, and his sincerity 
and reverence touched even the hearts of men who had been 
definitely anti-Catholic. As he passed along, they too joined in 
the cheering. He had come, like his Master, to the rich and 
poor, that they might have life and have ilt more abundantly. 
And as for the anti-clericals, he prayed the prayer of Christ 
on the Cross: "Father, forgive them for they know not what 
they do." 
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It is said that he learned Portuguese in fifteen days and could 
speak it fluently. If this is a tribute to his genius, walking in the 
slums is a tribute to his humility a virtue so much needed to 
balance the other one. 

At the closing exercises of the Congress, held on October 14, 
Cardinal Pacelli delivered a sermon that betrayed in its open- 
ing lines his great concern for the coldness and indifference of 
men toward their Creator : 

It is sad to have to admit that the world today is in many respects like 
the praetorium of Pilate. The voices of faithless multitudes reveal their 
apostasy and blackest ingratitude in the city: "We will not have this 
man reign over us" (Luke xix, 14) . There is the voice of science, which in 
just punishment of its pride is delivered up to a reprobate sense (Romans 
i, 28). There is the voice of anti-Christian political theory which gives 
itself up to the pursuit of earthly goods, even as if it knew not God. 
There is the voice of subversive propaganda, which brings to our minds 
the wild cry of the rapacious wolves and seducers foretold in the Sermon 
on the Mount. There is the voice of the turbulent agitator, which recalls 
the memory: "Why have the Gentiles raged and the people devised vain 
things ?" All these voices mingle together to produce one sacrilegious and 
blasphemous Bedlam. 

However, we may console ourselves with the thought that in the new 
praetorium Jesus is not alone as He was in the praetorium of Pilate. By 
His side there are many fervent souls. There is also the Church. And 
the more wildly and fiercely the voice of impiety is raised against Him, 
with all the more ardor is He declared before heaven and earth to be 
the Immortal King of the Ages. In the present praetorium He wishes to 
be surrounded not by legions of angels, but by His Church, which, like 
an army in battle array, defends and glorifies Him, and proclaims Him 
king. 

Our International Eucharistic Congress, spontaneous manifestation of 
the heart of the Church, wishes to be nothing more than a powerful cry, 
whose echoes will ring to the ends of the earth, proclaiming in sweeping 
victory the Kingship of Jesus Christ. Here love is concentrated, and from 
the depths of all hearts rise voices of reparation and of triumph, which 
seem to say: "No, Jesus will not now die amid the humiliations and 
sorrows of Calvary." Faith will conquer apostasy. We shall share the 
good fortune of the multitudes which of old accompanied Him on the 
day of His triumph. With His help we shall raise a throne for Him in 
every heart. We shall make him loved by every soul, and by all the 
peoples of the earth. 
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Concluding his sermon, he said: 

Once touched by love, one must be possessed entirely by it. The soul 
feels impatient until Christ sets up His Kingdom in her and longs to be 
able to say: "The Lord possessed me" (Proverbs viii, 22). Such is the 
watchword of the kingdom. She burns with apostolic zeal for the exten- 
sion of the Church's borders. Being subject to sweet agony she repeats: 
"I desire to be dissolved and to be with Christ," and at the same time 
she feels able to carry out all her generous resolves, trusting in love. "I 
can do all things in Him who strengtheneth me." 

If the reception accorded the Papal Legate was the greatest 
ever seen, the attention he received at his departure was pro- 
foundly more touching. He had stolen the hearts of all, and his 
going was a sign for an overwhelming demonstration of affec- 
tion and reverential love. As the boat headed out from the 
harbor, His Eminence Cardinal Pacelli, standing on the highest 
deck, raised his hand in paternal blessings and waved until 
those who stood on the shore disappeared from sight. 

On the way home, he visited Rio de Janeiro and Montevideo. 
He made his way to the summit of Concorado Mountain to 
pray at the foot of the famous statue of the Christ of the 
Andes, erected on the boundary line -between Argentina and 
Chile as a common pledge of peace by the two great nations. 
At this shrine of peace he knelt for a long time rapt in prayer 
a prayer for peace for the whole world. 

Cardinal PacellPs first voyage as personal representative of 
the Sovereign Pontiff was a great success. He had accomplished 
much. Personally, he had gained a first-hand knowledge of the 
spiritual state of the Church in South America. He had learned 
the problems and aims of the faithful there. As Papal Legate, 
his visit, besides adding dignity and solemnity to the Eucharis- 
tic Congress, had strengthened the ties between the Church in 
South America and the Apostolic See. 

While this was his first transatlantic trip, it would not be his 
last. It was simply the beginning of a wave that was to gather 
momentum and finally carry him to the highest position on 
earth that of Vicar of Jesus Christ. 



CHAPTER FOURTEEN 
Papal Legate Visits Spain 

EN ROUTE to the Eternal City from South America, Cardinal 
Pacelli made it a point to stop for a few days in Spain. For 
several years the reports that passed over his desk had shown 
the threat of dissension and revolution in that country. He 
knew that the cause of the trouble brewing there was the same 
force that caused persecution of the Church in Catholic Mex- 
ico; namely, Communism. 

Few will understand Papal hatred of atheistic Communism 
unless they try to see the evil the Popes see in it. Papal con- 
demnation of it is not of recent date. As early as 1846, Pope 
Pius IX directed stern words against "that infamous doctrine 
of so-called Communism which is absolutely contrary to the 
natural law itself, and if once adopted, would utterly destroy 
the rights, property, and possessions of all men, and even 
society itself." 

Later, Pope Leo XIII defined Communism as "the fatal 
plague which insinuates itself into the very marrow of human 
society only to bring about its ruin." 

From a time as early as 1924 Pope Pius XI began his 
crusade to unmask the evils of the system. In season and out, 
he denounced the current trend toward atheism and called, as 
he said, "public attention to the perils of Communism more 
frequently and more effectively than any other public authority 
on earth." 

Let us turn now to one of Pope Pius XFs most brilliant 
encyclicals, entitled Divini Redemptoris, and known in Eng- 
lish as the Encyclical on Atheistic Communism. The following 
quotations will doubtless remove the misunderstanding which 

no 
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the Pope himself said was one of the causes why such a system 
could spread so rapidly; namely, the fact that so few bothered 
"to grasp the nature of Communism." 

The doctrine of modern Communism, Pope Pius XI wrote, which 
is often concealed under the most seductive trappings, is in substance 
based on the principles of dialectical and historical materialism previously 
advocated by Marx, of which the theorists of Bolshevism claim to 
possess the only genuine interpretation. 

According to the doctrine there is in the world only one reality , matter, 
the blind forces of which evolve into plant, animal, and man. Even human 
society is nothing but a phenomenon and form of matter, evolving in the 
same way. By a law of inexorable necessity and through perpetual con- 
flict of forces, matter moves toward a final synthesis of a classless society. 
In such a doctrine, as is evident, there is no room for the idea of God; 
there is no difference between matter and spirit, between soul and body; 
there is neither survival of the soul after death nor any hope in a future 
life* Insisting on the dialectical aspect of their materialism, the Com- 
munists claim that the conflict which carries the world towards its final 
synthesis can be accelerated by man. Hence they endeavor to sharpen 
the antagonisms which arise between the various classes of society. Thus 
the class struggle f with its consequent violent hate and destruction, takes 
on the aspect of a crusade for the progress of humanity. On the other 
hand, all other forces whatever, as long as they resist such systematic 
violence, must be annihilated as hostile to the human race.* 

Communism, moreover, strips man of his liberty, robs human person- 
ality of all its dignity, and removes all the moral restraints that check 
the eruptions of blind impulse. There is no recognition of any right of 
the individual in his relations to the collectivity; no natural right is 
accorded to human personality, which is a mere cogwheel in the Com- 
munist system. 

Refusing to human life any sacred or spiritual character, such a doc- 
trine logically makes of marriage and the family a purely artificial and 
civil institution, the outcome of a specific economic system. There exists 
no matrimonial bond of a juridico-moral nature that is not subject to the 
whim of the individual or of the collectivity. Naturally, therefore, the 
notion of the indissoluble marriage tie is scouted. Communism is par- 
ticularly characterized by the rejection of any link that binds woman to 

Winston Churchill said, in 1936: "If the Russian Bolsheviki can pull down 
Great Britain and obliterate the British Empire they are convinced that the road 
will be clear for a general butchery followed by a universal tyranny. . . . What 
folly Lloyd George committed when he brought those Russian intriguers into our 
midst," 
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the family and the home, and her emancipation is proclaimed as a basic 
principle. She is withdrawn from the family and the care of her children, 
to be thrust, instead, into public life and collective production under the 
same conditions as man. The care of the home and the children then 
devolves upon the collectivity. 

Finally, the right of education is denied to parents,* for it is conceived 
as an exclusive prerogative of the community, in whose name and by 
whose mandate alone parents may exercise this right. 

What would be the condition of a human society based on such ma- 
terialistic tenets? It would be a collectivity with no other hierarchy than 
that of the economic system. It would have only one mission: the pro- 
duction of material things by means of collective labor, so that the goods 
of this world might be enjoyed in a paradise where each would "give 
according to his powers" and would "receive according to his needs." 
Communism recognizes in the collectivity the right, or rather, unlimited 
discretion, to draft individuals for the labor of the collectivity with no 
regard for their personal welfare; so that even violence could be legit- 
imately exercised to dragoon the recalcitrant against their wills.** In 
the Communistic commonwealth, morality and law would be nothing 
but a derivation of the existing economic order, purely earthly in origin 
and unstable in character. In a word, the Communists claim to inaugurate 
a new era and a new civilization which is the result of blind evolutionary 
forces culminating in a "humanity without God." 

When all men have finally acquired the collectivist mentality in this 
Utopia of a really classless society, the political State, which is now con- 
ceived by Communists merely as the instrument by which the proletariat 
is oppressed by the capitalists, will have lost all reason for its existence, 
and will "wither away. 55 However, until that happy consummation is 
realized, the State and the powers of the State furnish Communism with 
the most efficacious and most extensive means for the achievement of its 
goal. 

Such, Venerable Brethren, is the new gospel which Bolshevistic and 
Atheistic Communism offers the world as the glad tidings of deliverance 
and salvation! It is a system full of errors and sophisms. It is in opposi- 
tion both to reason and to divine Revelation. It subverts the social order 

* Madame Krupskaya, Lenin's widow, once said : "The need is so imperative 
that the State resume systematic anti-religious work among the children. We must 
make our school boys and girls not merely non-religious, but actively and pas- 
sionately anti-religious. . . . The home influence of religious parents must be 
vigorously combated." 

**F. A. Voigt, in a British magazine, The Nineteenth Century and After f 
introduced into the Congressional Record by Senator Wheeler, March 9, 1944, 
says that "Today Russia is seething under the despotism of Joseph Stalin with 
10,000,000 to 18,000,000 Russians sentenced to labor camps for political offenses." 
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because it means the destruction of its foundations: because it ignores its 
true origin and purpose of the State; because it denies the rights, dignity, 
and liberty of human personality. 01 

It might be of interest to note the reasons Pope Pius gave 
for the spread of Communism. The first we have already 
stated; namely, that too few have been able to grasp the nature 
of Communism. Secondly, because the Communists are past 
masters In the art of exploiting racial antagonisms, and political 
divisions and oppositions. Thirdly, the way has been prepared 
for Communism by the religious and moral destitution in which 
wage earners have been left by Liberal economics (such as 
Sunday and Holy-day work and labor shifts which leave no 
time for men to attend to their essential religious duties). 
Fourthly, His Holiness blamed the shrewd and widespread 
propaganda, the like of which has never before been witnessed. 
Fifthly, the Pope held responsible what he called a conspiracy 
of silence on the part of a large section of the non-Catholic 
press of the world. 

Let it be clearly understood that His Holiness, in condemn- 
ing Communism, did not condemn en masse the peoples of the 
Soviet Union.* He blamed only "the system with its authors 
and abettors, who considered Russia the best prepared for 
experimenting with a plan elaborated decades ago." 

It is the author's hope that the foregoing expose of Com- 
munism will make more understandable the hatred of the 
Vatican and the personal hatred and detestation of the same 
evil by the Papal Secretary of State, Cardinal Pacelli. Little 
wonder, then, that he felt obliged to do what he could to warn 
Spain of the dangers in store for it if atheistic Communism 
were permitted to grow roots in that ancient Catholic country. 

In June of the year 1934, the Spanish Foreign Minister had 

* Tangible proof of the Holy Father's love for Russia is best demonstrated by 
mentioning here that in 1922 the Pope dispatched a Papal relief mission to Russia, 
where, supported by the contributions of the Catholic world, it sustained and fed 
160,000 starving Russians. It is estimated that the Holy See spent $1,500,000 in 
this act of Christian charity. (Edmund Walsh, In Contemporary Russia, p. 260.) 
See no. 20. 
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called upon Cardinal Pacelli in Rome, seeking the opening of 
negotiations that would lead to a Concordat with the Holy See. 
These were begun, but never completed. 

It was now October, and the Papal Secretary of State visited 
Spain to discover just what was the situation there. His very 
presence in the country was a challenge to the same old enemies 
he had withstood in Munich, and a paternal gesture toward the 
people of that intensely Catholic nation, to remain firmly at- 
tached to the faith of Christ and the teachings of the Holy See. 

In the cities that he officially visited, and to the heads of 
governments that he met, and at the few public receptions he 
attended, he spoke of peace, "the peace of Christ in the reign 
of Christ." He pointed out the subtle work that had been done 
in an effort to destroy the Spanish nation and besought prayers 
for the preservation of the faith in that fair country. 

In regard to Vatican policy relating to Spain under Pope 
Pius XI and Cardinal Pacelli, it must be stated that the Vatican 
laid the blame for the Spanish Civil War "on the persistent 
enemies of the Church who from Moscow are directing the 
struggle against Christian civilization." 62 Secondly, the Vatican 
was indifferent as to the type of government established in 
Spain so long as it was not Communistic. Pope Pius said in an 
encyclical to Spain, June 5, 1933: "Universally known is the 
fact that the Catholic Church is never bound to one form of 
government more than to another, provided the divine rights 
of God and of Christian conscience are safe. She does not find 
any difficulty in adapting herself to various civil institutions 
be they monarchic, republican, aristocratic, or democratic." e3 
This should silence those who say the Vatican was opposed to 
the formation of the Spanish Republic or especially favored it. 
She was "absolutely indifferent to the political changes that 
transpired" 64 ; indifferent, that is, to all but the rise of atheistic 
Communism. 

Finally, the Vatican did not sanction the Spanish Civil War. 
In fact, Pius XI raised his tired voice in protest to the world 
and the Spanish refugees gathered in Rome on September 14, 
1936: 
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Louder, he said, than all this confusion and this clash of unrestrained 
violence, passing through these burnings and massacres, a voice is heard 
proclaiming to the world the truly horrifying: news, "Brothers have mur- 
dered brothers." Civil war, war between the sons of a common country, 
of a common people, of a common fatherland. God knows that war, even 
in the least tragic of circumstances, is always something so fearful and 
so inhuman : men seeking other men to kill, to kill as many as possible, to 
destroy persons and property and with the means increasingly and fatally 
effective. But what is to be said when war is fratricidal? It has been 
well said that "the blood of a single man shed by the hand of his brother 
is more than enough for all time and for the whole earth." What is to 
be said when we are confronted with the fratricidal strife whose tale is 
not yet ended? 

Joseph Dinneen states in his book that "Pius XI and Car- 
dinal Pacelli were so opposed to Communism that they chose 
to ally themselves with Franco's Government." ** That they 
were opposed to Communism there can be no doubt, but to say 
that "they chose Franco's Government" is incorrect. Neither 
Pius XI nor Cardinal Pacelli took actual sides in favoring any 
political party in Spain. 

Pope Pius XI made it quite clear when he blessed those who 
fought the enemies of the Church in Spain that his blessing was 
above any mere political or mundane consideration. Here are 
his exact words : 

Our Benediction, above any mere political or mundane consideration j 
goes out, in a special manner, to all those who have assumed the difficult 
and dangerous task of defending and restoring the rights and honor of 
God and of religion, which is to say the rights and dignity of conscience, 
the prime condition and the most solid basis of all human and civil 
welfare. 

If the Vatican appeared to favor Franco's regime it was 
simply because it had undertaken the task of "defending and 
restoring the rights and honor of God and of religion." There 
was no other choice. It was either the Nationalist Movement 
or the Communistic Loyalist Government which had in those 
days executed at least 14,000 of the priests and the religious in 
the territories it held. This statement is not made to paint the 
Nationalists as paragons of mercy : cruelty exacted its toll on 
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both sides. Nevertheless, the record is lengthier and more in- 
human on the side of the Loyalists. 

Only an utterly reckless and irresponsible journalist would 
dare make such a foolish statement as that made recently by 
D. Petroff in an article written for Russian home consumption 
in the Soviet publication War and the Working Class. In a re- 
view of the Spanish Civil War (Russian version) he states that 
"the Vatican rendered important services to Franco" and de- 
clared that "the Catholic Church regards the Franco regime 
as the prototype of the Christian State." 

Pope Pius XI, as if foreseeing that at some time or other 
someone somewhere would accuse the Church of backing the 
Franco party, went out of his way to warn Franco that he was 
not to use his crusade for God and religion as a cloak to 
strengthen his political party. He told Franco that his task 
was "both difficult and dangerous, because the labor and diffi- 
culty of defense too easily make it go beyond bounds and not 
fully justifiable, and, further, intentions less pure, selfish inter- 
ests and mere Party feeling, may just as easily enter in to cloud 
and change the morality of and responsibility for what is being 
done." 

A shrewd and necessary warning ! 

On another occasion His Holiness made it quite clear that 
the Church was indifferent to what form of government Spain 
adopted "so long as the divine rights of God and Christian 
consciences are safe." 

Mr. Petroff did not spend much time in truthful research 
before he rushed into print to blast at the Church. He carefully 
avoided making mention of the fact that the Church never said 
a word against the Basques who threw their lot in with Madrid 
and sided against Franco. Nor did he mention the Pastoral 
Letter of the Spanish Bishops who declined to be political par- 
tisans or give unqualified sanction to the Nationalists. Note 
well the Bishops' words : 

The Church . . . feels herself now protected by a power which until 
now has guaranteed the fundamental principles of all society, without 
any consideration of political tendency. As regards the future we cannot 
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tell what will happen. Nevertheless, we affirm that the war has not been 
undertaken in order to build up an autocratic state on a humiliated 
nation. . . . We would be the first to regret that the irresponsible 
autocracy of a -parliament should be replaced by the yet more terrible 
power of a dictatorship t without roots in the nation. 

They warned the nation that if this might happen "such 
a move would be a mistake." Again, Mr. Petroff did not 
make mention of the fact that, when the representatives of 
General Franco succeeded the representatives of the govern- 
ment in the Embassy to the Vatican and replaced their flag with 
General Franco's flag, the Pope requested them to take it 
down. 66 

Another significant item Petroff neglected to note was that 
no Papal Nuncio was sent to Spain until May 16, 1938, despite 
the fact that the Marquess de Majaz had been acting as 
Franco's unofficial representative at the Vatican. 

The more we hear of such unwarranted attacks on the 
Church and the Holy Father from Russian quarters and the 
hirelings in this country, the more we can appreciate the words 
of Winston Churchill, who once said, "The Bolsheviki are fa- 
natics. Nothing will turn a fanatic from his purpose." 6T 

Because of the material aid sent to Spain by Italy and Ger- 
many, it has been charged that the Church was willing to com- 
promise her stand against Fascism and Naziism so long as 
Communism was fought. That was not the case. Witness the 
statements of the Most Reverend Fidel Garcia y Martinez, 
in a Pastoral Letter issued in the Province of Burgos : 

It therefore seems to he necessary to draw your attention to certain 
of the errors contained in these matters of ideologies, which in the 
present circumstances may well prove a serious danger. 

One of these errors, or collection of errors, openly in contradiction to 
the most fundamental principles of cur Holy Religion, is that known by 
the name of Communism. Its gravity leaps up to the eye. Of its virulence 
and disastrous effects we have had a terrible and instructive demonstra- 
tion in our own country. 

There are other errors no less serious than Communism. Springing 
from the same materialistic or pantheistic sources, it is scarcely possible 
to establish an essential difference in their philosophico-theological sub- 
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stance. A doctrine that upholds the domination by nation or race in the 
social or political sphere is, from the religious and moral point of view, 
similar in every way to that which upholds the domination of one class. 

It was with a heavy heart that Cardinal Pacelli left Spain 
en route to Rome. He feared and predicted what later we all 
saw come to pass. And new and troublesome problems awaited 
him at home. 

Upon arriving in Rome, Cardinal Pacelli was accorded a tri- 
umphant welcome. Many Cardinals, Bishops, priests, and 
friends were at the station to meet him. A contingent of Noble 
Guards was drawn up on the platform, and the patience with 
which Cardinal Pacelli went through a routine inspection con- 
cealed his great anxiety to reach the Pope's apartment where 
he would be able to give him, in detail, his report on the Eucha- 
ristic Congress and to express to him the greetings of the 
Argentine Government. He had, however, a great reluctance 
in reporting his sad findings concerning Spain. He knew better 
than anyone else in the world Pope Pius XPs hatred of atheis- 
tic Communism. He knew, too, that the story of its cancerous 
growth in Catholic Spain would crush the aging Pontiff. 

The Holy Father rose from his desk to greet him as he 
arrived in the Papal office, and seemed moved at the demonstra- 
tion of Cardinal Pacelli's filial affection for him. They talked 
for two hours, and, as the Secretary of State was about to 
leave, His Holiness congratulated him on his successful mission 
and praised him for the work he had accomplished. Then the 
Cardinal summoned all those who had accompanied him on 
the journey to greet the Pontiff in audience, and to receive the 
Papal Blessing. 

Back at his own desk, Cardinal Pacelli began the mammoth 
task of studying the voluminous reports that had come in from 
all over the world during his absence. In correspondence from 
official ecclesiastical circles in both Italy and Ethiopia, he 
quietly discerned that a crisis was about to be reached. He fore- 
saw the impending war between these two countries. His dark- 
est fears he promptly confided to Pope Pius XI, and suggested 
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immediate action in the hope of forestalling the struggle. 
There was Papal response within three weeks. 

The friction really began on December 5, 1934, when fight- 
ing broke out between the native Italian troops and the 
Abyssinians at Wal-Wal. Using this incident as an excuse for 
ultimate war, Italy began to arm. On December 24, after de- 
nouncing the rise of paganism in Germany, Pius XI addressed 
these words to the Sacred College of Cardinals : 

To all these evils and griefs is added this vague but widely spread 
rumor of war, or at least of warlike preparations. The saying is current: 
''If you want peace, prepare for \\ar," as if, in all these armaments, we 
must see nothing but precautionary measures, guarantees of peace. 

We wish to believe it. We desire to believe it, and to be able to hope 
that it is so, because it would be very terrible if the reality should prove 
to be the opposite. If peace is really desired, we also invoke peace. We 
bless peace. We desire peace. We pray for peace. 

But if perchance, by some impossible supposition, by some new phe- 
nomenon of suicidal and homicidal mania amongst nations, there should 
prove to be persons who prefer not peace, but war, then in that case we 
have another prayer which it becomes Our duty to utter, and we must 
say to Our Blessed Lord: "Scatter Thou the nations that delight in 
wars (Psalms Ixvii, 32)." 

At a Consistory held on April I, 1935, His Holiness again 
spoke, and again his denunciation of the war for which Italy 
was preparing was emphatic: 

That the nations should again take up arms against one another, that 
the blood of brothers should again be shed, that destruction and ruin 
should be poured out over land and sea and in the air, would be a crime 
so heinous, a manifestation of folly so mad, that we regard it as impos- 
sible. We cannot, in fact, persuade ourselves that those who have at 
heart the nation's prosperity and well-being can wish to drive to slaughter, 
ruin, and extermination not only their own nation, but a great part of 
humanity as well. 

Again on August 27, Pope Pius XI spoke clearly: 

A war of sheer conquest would evidently be an unjust war. We can- 
not think of an unjust war. In Italy, on the other hand, the talk is about 
a just and justifiable war, one which would be a war of defense, to 
preserve the frontiers of Italy's colonies against continual and incessant 
dangers. They speak of a war made necessary by the expansion of the 
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population . . . and undertaken for the defense and material needs of 
the country, 

One thing is clear to us : that the need of expansion is a fact, a fact to be 
borne in mind, and that a country's 'right to self-defense is a right one, 
which, however, has limits and a moderation which must be observed if 
the defense is to remain guiltless. 

Commenting on this last statement, the Osservatore Ro- 
mano, August 30, 1935, claimed special authorization to say 
that this remark means "that the need for expansion cannot of 
itself justify force as a means of acquiring what is considered 
necessary." 

Not alone in words, but in acts too, did Pius XI show his dis- 
approval of the Ethiopian conquest. 

When II Duce issued an order that all bells in Rome be rung 
at 3:15 P.M. on the date of conquest, the Vatican bells alone 
remained silent. 

When strong efforts were made by the Italian Government 
to have the Pope crown King Victor Emmanuel as Emperor of 
Abyssinia, the Holy Father flatly refused. 

Again, when Pope Pius XFs discourse to the International 
Congress of Catholic Nurses, delivered on August 27, 1935, 
was distorted by the Fascist press to make it appear that he 
favored the Ethiopian conquest, the Holy Father issued a 
sharply worded rebuke to those who had so tampered with the 
words and meaning of his speech. 

The above statements should silence those who would hold 
the Vatican responsible for not stopping the rape of Ethiopia. 
What more could a neutral sovereign do ? One has to bear in 
mind the fact that Vatican City at that time was, and still is, an 
independent state, not a part of Italy. The United States did 
not interfere in the Italo-Ethiopian affair because she was not a 
member of the League of Nations. For the same reason, the 
Vatican City could not interfere. She, too, was a neutral. Cen- 
turies ago, the Church did intervene in unjust wars. She even 
deposed kings who stole territory, but the Reformers declared 
such acts villainous assumptions on the part of the Papacy. 
They, in other words, told the Pope to keep out of all interna- 
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tional affairs. Now the same people want him to do what he 
and his predecessors were once denounced for doing. 

For the thoughtless who ask why the Pope did not threaten 
Mussolini with .excommunication, we must repeat what we have 
already said; that there is no proof that Mussolini ever prac- 
tices his religion. The best answer to give such a question Is the 
one Benedict XV gave to someone who asked why he had not 
publicly rebuked the Kaiser. 

"Much the Kaiser would care," said Pope Benedict. "He is 
not my spiritual subject." 

As to the question of why Pius XI had not forbidden Italian 
Catholics to take part in the unjust war against the Ethiopians, 
the answer Cardinal Manning gave to a similar one posed in 
his day is by far the most reasonable : 

u Be careful not to put men in the position where they must 
choose between national sentiment and religious sentiment. If 
today they are faced with this alternative they would choose 
the first and not the second." 68 

Cardinal Pacelli's silence during those days of stress was a 
silence required by his office, for as Pope Sixtus V said, regard- 
ing the first requisite of a Papal Secretary of State, "He must 
know everything, understand everything but he must say 
nothing." Know and understand he did. 

In summary we may say that the only recourse left to the 
Church in our day Is entirely moral. She cannot, any more than 
her divine Founder, Jesus Christ, act effectively if the will of 
her subjects be turned against her. Sanctions will never be pro- 
nounced by a Pope, if their medicinal effects are doomed to be 
void from the beginning. 

When future historians, free of bigotry, and speaking in all 
truth, write of the invasion and conquest of Abyssinia, they 
must of necessity praise the fearless bravery of the Vicar of 
Christ, Pope Pius XI, and tell future generations that he did 
his utmost to prevent that war even to the extent of predict- 
ing the curse that inexorably befell Italy in 1943: "Scatter 
Thou the nations that delight in wars." 



CHAPTER FIFTEEN 

Papal Legate to Lourdes 

POPE Pius XI, himself a devoted lover of obscurity and prayer, 
could not help divining in the thirst for abnegation and zeal 
for the spiritual welfare of the Church, so apparent in his 
protege, the earnestness of a career fruitful in both deeds and 
eminent services to the Vatican. 

He was made too happy by all that was told- him by those 
who had come into contact with Cardinal Pacelli not to grant 
his friend the opportunity of enlarging his sphere of action. 
He therefore appointed him Camerlengo of the Holy Church 
on April i, 1935. 

The reader will not regret learning a few details about the 
office of Camerlengo, all the less since Cardinal Pacelli held 
that post at the time of his election to the Papacy. 

The term itself comes from the Latin "camera" (chamber) 
and means the treasure of a prince, monastery or in general, 
the temporal administration of a church. The term "camera- 
nius" was frequently used to designate the civil treasurer, or 
one charged with the administration of ecclesiastical property. 
From this it follows that a Camerlengo of the Holy Roman 
Church is the administrator of the revenues and property of 
the Holy See ; indeed, the Minister of Finance. 

The functions of a Camerlengo include the following : 

It is his duty to verify the death of the Pope, to direct the 
preparations for the Conclave, and to take charge of it. 

It is also part of the Camerlengo's work to collect the dues 
or taxes paid on the occasion of the delivery of bulls of appoint- 
ment to dioceses and abbeys, to have charge of Papal coinage, 
and to have jurisdiction over the officials of the camera. 

122 
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At one period in the long history of the Church, the office of 
Camerlengo was purchasable from the Papal Government. 
Under Pius V, Cardinal Cornaro paid enough for the post so 
that the war against the Turks could be financed and continued. 
Pius VII did away with that custom, and when Cardinal Pacelli 
was appointed to the office some one hundred and thirty-nine 
years later, the appointment was made solely on merit. 69 

It is related that Pius XI asked this question of Father Gillet 
in an audience shortly after Cardinal Pacelli was named Cam- 
erlengo : 

"Have you," said the Pope, "remarked the nomination of 
the Camerlengo and who it is who received the appointment?* 1 

"Yes, Holy Father. It is Cardinal Pacelli and I congratulate 
you on your choice." 

"Have you thought of what sometimes becomes of the 
Camerlengo?" 

"I recall the case of Leo XIII, who was once Camerlengo." 

"Ah," replied the Pope, "you understand." 

With the new honor came, of necessity, new responsibility. 
How Cardinal Pacelli was ever able to find a moment to call 
his own is a mystery. No wonder it is said that he got only four 
hours' sleep a night. 

It was only a matter of days before Pope Pius XI entrusted 
to Cardinal Pacelli another responsible task : that of represent- 
ing him as Legate at the closing exercises of the Holy Year 
Jubilee, held at the world-famous shrine of Our Lady of 
Lourdes in France. 

In a letter to the Cardinal, Pius XI wrote : "We are happy 
to entrust you with this specially glorious mission ; your ardent 
and outstanding piety, your authority as adviser of the Holy 
See, the splendor of your position, and the rare and brilliant 
qualities of mind and voice with which you are endowed, are 
sufficient guarantee that you will be an example and source of 
edification at Lourdes as you were at Buenos Aires." 

Since the time Franz Werfel wrote his best seller, The 
Song of Bernadette, in 1942, millions have found the word 
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"Lourdes" something to conjure with; but to millions of Cath- 
olics it has been synonymous since 1858 with the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. 

For the few who may not be familiar with the story of 
Lourdes, it might be well to say that the village bearing that 
name stands high up in the French Pyrenees. Its only claim to 
fame is found in the remarkable spiritual and supernatural 
events which took place there between February 1 1 and July 16 
in the year 1858 and the continuance of miracles to this very 
day. 

Why the Mother of God chose this tiny village to reveal her- 
self to the world under the title of "The Immaculate Concep- 
tion" is a mystery. Why she made this revelation to Bernadette 
Soubiroux a poor, ignorant, but innocent and pure country 
child instead of to the great ones in France, is still more con- 
founding. The only answer we can give is that Bernadette was 
considered worthy to look upon the beauty of the Immaculate 
Virgin, and to confirm the doctrine of the Church that Mary 
was conceived without sin the only human being ever to be 
free from the stain of original sin at her conception. Thus the 
title "Immaculate Conception." 

It is worth noting that while Luther rejected many of the re- 
vealed doctrines after his deflection from the Church, he, never- 
theless, clung to that doctrine of the sinlessness of Mary, the 
woman whom the Son of God calls Mother. 

"We could not," said Luther, "say to her 'Blessed are thou 
amongst women' if she had at any time been subject "to male- 
diction." 70 

After repeated apparitions to Bernadette, the Virgin Mary 
expressed a wish that Lourdes become a place of pilgrimage in 
her honor. The miraculous appearance of a spring where there 
had never been water before, and the numberless cures, spirit- 
ual and temporal, resulting from the use of this water, proved 
the validity of the visions. 

The fame of the place has spread throughout the whole 
world. Before the start of the present war, it is estimated that 
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over a million persons visited the shrine annually. The cures 
that continue to this day bear testimony to the fact that Our 
Lady still showers her special gifts on those who pray to her 
at this hallowed spot. 

In April, 1934, Pope Pius XI had declared a Holy Year in 
commemoration of the nineteenth centenary of the Redemp- 
tion of the World. A Holy Year, or Jubilee Year, is a time of 
special devotion set aside by the Pope in which the much- 
coveted Jubilee Indulgence can be gained under certain condi- 
tions. 

The Holy Year is based on the Old Testament Jubilee 
spoken of in Leviticus (xxv, 10), where we read, "Thou shalt 
sanctify the fiftieth year and shalt proclaim remission to all the 
inhabitants of the land, for it is the year of the Jubilee." 

It is commonly believed that it was Pope Boniface VIII who 
instituted the first Christian Jubilee Year in 1300. Under 
Urban VI, the Holy Year was decreed to be held every thirty- 
three years in commemoration of the thirty-three years Christ 
lived on this earth. Paul II decreed that it be held every twenty- 
five years, and this has been the normal rule since. 

The ceremonies of the Holy Year are elaborate and signifi- 
cant. The most distinctive feature is the unwalling and the final 
walling-up of the "Holy door" in each of the four basilicas; 
namely, St. Peter's, St. John Lateran, St. Peter and St. Paul 
Outside the Walls, and St. Mary Major. 

The Holy door on St. Peter's is opened on the Christmas 
Eve preceding the Holy Year by the Pope himself, and closed 
by him on the next Christmas Eve. The Pope knocks upon the 
door three times with a silver hammer, and the masonry, which 
has been loosened beforehand, is made to fall at the third blow. 
The Pope then enters. The Holy doors in the other basilicas 
are opened similarly by a Cardinal especially deputed for the 
occasion. The symbolism of the ceremony is perhaps the idea of 
the exclusion of Adam and Eve from Paradise, followed by the 
reconciliation and the reopening of the gates of Heaven by 
Our Lord. 
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The Jubilee Indulgence, which is not a remission of the guilt 
of sin, but rather a remission of the penalty for a sin committed 
and confessed, is most eagerly sought. The precise conditions 
for gaining it are set down by the Pope. Usually they are Con- 
fession, Communion, and visits to the four basilicas during a 
specified time. People who cannot make the pilgrimage to 
Rome may gain the Jubilee Indulgence by making visits to 
certain churches designated by the Bishop of the diocese 
wherein they reside. 

Pope Pius XI decreed three Holy Years in the short space of 
eight years never in the history of the Church has there been 
so many in such a brief period. It was to the closing exercises 
of one of these that Cardinal Pacelli was being sent as Legate ; 
the Holy Year, as we have already said, which was to be 
formally concluded at Lourdes. 

Reaching France, Cardinal Pacelli and his entourage of 
Bishops, Monsignori, and Noble Guards were met by repre- 
sentatives of the French Republic and the highest officials of 
the Church and State. Escorted to the famous shrine of Our 
Lady of Lourdes at the grotto, he prayed long and fervently 
for world peace. 

During the solemn triduum (three days of prayer) that fol- 
lowed, a privilege unique in the history of the Church was 
granted. Papal permission was granted for the celebration of 
Mass every half hour of the day and night for three consecu- 
tive days, all such Masses being offered for peace. Millions all 
over France joined in a national Communion day, uniting their 
prayers with those of hundreds of thousands at Lourdes. 

Wherever Cardinal Pacelli went during those three days, he 
was besieged by droves of the faithful who wanted to shake 
hands with him and kiss his ring.|0ne of the pilgrims described 
the Papal Legate in these words : "He had all the gifts that 
charm which could not be spoiled because it was intrinsic, not 
conscious and not manipulated," 

The procession of the Blessed Sacrament which took place 
at Lourdes, bringing the Holy Year to a close, defies descrip- 
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tion. Hundreds of thousands of priests, Bishops, Cardinals, 
men, women, and children sang and prayed as they walked 
along, thrilling and edifying the onlookers. 

In a sermon preached in French, Cardinal Pacelli summed 
up the aims of the devotion : 

During these three days, with the Holy Father and the whole world 
united with us, what words can describe the sublime magnificence of this 
wondrous spectacle? For from the rising of the sun to the going down 
thereof, with one voice and one heart, ardent supplications go up to God 
and to His Holy Mother, beseeching grace, peace, and salvation for all 
of us. 

Toward the end of the sermon, he gave what might be 
termed his profession of faith in the perpetuity of the Church 
and in her eternal changelessness : 

The Church of the Catacombs, the Church of the Popes and Bishops, 
the intrepid and heroic Church, is not just history: it is a living reality. 
In all ages, past, present, and future, by the grace of God she has been 
and always will be active, strong, and inflexible. Flattery cannot make 
her deviate nor menace make her tremble. 

The people of France were deeply impressed by the piety of 
Cardinal Pacelli and they cherish the memory of his visit as 
Papal Legate. That piety seemed to move all who ever came 
into contact with him. I have spoken with priests who were in 
Rome and saw him taking part in various Papal processions. 
Some of the Cardinals would bow to friends, but Cardinal 
Pacelli always walked with his hands joined, his eyes cast down, 
and his lips moving in prayer. To the man on the street, the 
Cardinal's slow balance of movement attracted attention and 
the kindly eyes became welling lights of vitality and the lips 
showed a blending of something candid and young, something 
disciplined to charity. The French loved him for his union of 
majestic demeanor with pious simplicity. They showed their 
respect and devotion for him by their spontaneous demonstra- 
tions of filial love as he entrained for Rome to report to the 
Pope on the state of the Church in France, and to render a first- 
hand account of the great triduum celebrations. 
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Going home to the Eternal City meant only one thing to 
Cardinal Pacelli it meant going home to more work. He got 
no relaxation even on the train, for he toiled at his typewriter 
preparing a ten-thousand-word discourse which he was sched- 
uled to deliver in the Church of the Minerva on Sunday, June 2, 
celebrating the closing exercises of the seventh centenary of 
the canonization of St. Dominic. 

On July 25, 1935, Cardinal Pacelli culminated another of 
those diplomatic feats that bordered on the miraculous, for on 
that day he signed, in the name of the Holy See, a Concordat 
with Yugoslavia. Perhaps no one will ever know how earnestly 
he prayed that the pact would be successfully concluded. The 
opposition to It was unbelievable. 

While the status of the Church in the Kingdom of Yugo- 
slavia had been recognized and her relations with the State had 
been regulated by some half dozen Concordats during the last 
hundred years, there was still a need to unify their applications 
to the different Slav provinces. For instance, there were no uni- 
form regulations concerning the appointment of Bishops, the 
marriage laws differed throughout the kingdom, and the rights 
and obligations of seminarians and schools in relation to the 
State were never uniformly codified. Such conditions did not 
make for contentment among Catholics, and King Alexander, 
therefore, pressed for action to unify Yugoslavia. 

It was really in January, 1935, during the time M. Yevtitch 
was Premier under King Alexander a few months before the 
latter's tragic death that negotiations were begun. For on 
that date Yevtitch declared before the assembled Parliament 
and Senate that "the Royal Government is deeply desirous of 
establishing permanent and genuine co-operation between the 
State and the Catholic Church by the conclusion of a Concordat 
with the Holy See." 

Carrying on this policy, Dr. Stayadinovitch, when he took 
over the office of Premier in the summer of 1935, appointed 
Dr. Ludwig Auer as plenipotentiary for Yugoslavia, while 
Pope Pius XI appointed Cardinal Pacelli plenipotentiary for 
the Holy See. 
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Unfortunately, the politicians who had suffered defeat in 
the Stayadinovitch election used the Concordat as a political 
issue to whip up national and regional conflicts. The matter 
became serious when the Serbian Orthodox Church entered the 
dispute. The leaders of this Church felt that if the Concordat 
was signed, there would be full official recognition of the 
Catholic faith and it would then be placed on an equal footing 
with the national Orthodox Church. When we realize that 
there were five and a half million Catholics as against only six 
million Orthodox, we see the reason for the opposition. A 
letter from the late Patriarch Varnova, in December, con- 
tained a warning that, if the Government did not desist in its 
purpose of submitting the Concordat for ratification, the Ortho- 
dox Church would use every means at her disposal to protect 
herself. 

Serbian Orthodoxy, supported by the political opponents of 
the Government, was thus able to arouse resentment against 
what it termed "the Serbian Traitors in Government and in 
Parliament." 

Cardinal Pacelli had to use all his tact and diplomacy to dis- 
arm his opponents by his reasonable approach to the problem, 
yet firmly work for the special advantages and concessions in 
the temporal sphere he sought for the Church. 

In spite of the opposition on the part of the Holy Synod 
of the Orthodox Serbs and the threatened and subsequent ex- 
communication of the Prime Minister and the nine Orthodox 
Ministers, the Yugoslav Concordat was passed in the Belgrade 
Skupshtina by 167-129, and signed by Dr. Auer and Cardinal 
Pacelli on July 25, 1935. 

Let us consider briefly a few of the thirty-eight articles and 
the chief objections put forth in Orthodox quarters against the 
Concordat : 

Article I recognized the right of the Catholic Church to 
exercise her spiritual mission freely and publicly throughout 
the triune kingdom. Against this article the Orthodox urged 
that since Rome claimed a mission to teach all nations, she must 
needs proselytize to the danger of Orthodoxy. A minor objec- 
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tion, familiar to Catholics elsewhere, was the title "Catholic," 
rather than "Roman Catholic," used throughout the document. 

Article III was concerned with the appointment of Arch- 
bishops and Bishops by the Holy See, and provided that names 
of candidates be submitted by the Holy See to the Belgrade 
Government. Should the latter send no reply within thirty 
days, the Holy See would be justified in proceeding with the 
appointment. The Orthodox Church complained here that 
Rome was thereby given too much freedom of action. 

Article VI guaranteed the freedom of direct intercourse 
with the Holy See for Bishops, priests, and all the faithful. 
That, too, was resented by the Orthodox Church, whose privi- 
lege of intercourse with churches abroad was confined to her 
Supreme Head. 

Article VII guaranteed full freedom of jurisdiction for 
Bishops over the priests of their dioceses. The same protection 
was to be accorded to priests in the exercise of their functions 
as to all civil servants. The seal of the confessional was to be 
respected, and the unwarranted wearing of clerical dress by the 
laity, or by the priests and those religious forbidden by ecclesi- 
astical authority to do so, was to be penalized in the same way 
as the unwarranted wearing of military uniform. The Ortho- 
dox Church protested that the law which governed her own 
relations with the State did not grant her such privileges. 

Article VIII, which was inserted at the request of the Yugo- 
slav Government, prohibited political activity by the clergy. 
The Orthodox welcomed that. 

Articles XXVI, XXVII, and XXVIII dealt with Catholic 
education in State and Confessional schools. 

Great objection was taken to the clause in Article XXVII 
which ensured that official school textbooks should contain 
nothing offensive to the religious sentiments of the scholars. To 
appreciate the importance of this particular clause, one must 
bear in mind that history books and others had often in the past 
shown grievous bias against the Catholic Church. 

Article XXXIII, which guaranteed the freedom of Catholic 
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Action (a term grossly misunderstood), likewise aroused in- 
dignation. 

Article XXXVII specified that all questions referring to 
ecclesiastical persons and matters which had not been dealt 
with in the previous articles be solved in accordance with Canon 
Law. This, it was alleged, subordinated Yugoslavia to the 
Roman Curia, and constituted a relinquishment of the coun- 
try's sovereign rights. 71 

The final paragraph of this clause was apparently over- 
looked, for it clearly stated that should any difficulties arise 
having a bearing on the State, the Holy See, or the Yugoslav 
Government, they would be approached in a friendly spirit by 
both sides for the purpose of reaching a satisfactory solution. 

Obviously, the provisions of this Concordat were entirely 
satisfactory from the Catholic point of view ; but what is not 
so obvious is that not a single one of these thirty-eight articles 
encroached in any way on the rights of the Orthodox Church, 
or indeed on those of any other denomination. 

After one reads the chief articles of the Concordat, and 
notes the objections raised by the Orthodox Church, Cardinal 
Pacelli of necessity must acquire added stature; in spite of all 
opposition, he succeeded in negotiating the document, even 
though it was never ratified. The failure of the Yugoslav Gov- 
ernment to ratify the Concordat aroused the resentment of the 
Yugoslav Catholics and helped pave the way for the downfall 
of Yugoslavia. 

Inasmuch as other religions obtained agreements that de- 
fined their status, the policy of the government towards Cathol- 
icism was resented by the Catholic Croatians. They declared 
that they were denied their full political rights and regarded 
government moves as an attempt to exploit Croatia economi- 
cally and to hamper her cultural development as well as her 
educational facilities. The situation was aggravated by the fact 
that the Serbians and Croatians are traditionally, and actually, 
very far apart in their social and religious beliefs. 

Had the Yugoslavian Government ratified Cardinal Pacelli's 
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Concordat, it might have set an example of unity. As a result, 
its position today might not be so perilous. 

The reader by this time will doubtless have noticed the in- 
sistence upon religious instruction in schools in all the Con- 
cordats drawn up by His Eminence, Cardinal Pacelli. That has 
ever been the studied policy of the Church. She has taught 
through the centuries what the late Calvin Coolidge expressed 
in October, 1925, in Washington: 



An intellectual growth will only add to our confusion unless it is 
accompanied by a moral growth. I do not know of any source of moral 
power other than that which comes from religion. 

The government will be able to get out of the people only such virtue 
as religion has placed there. If society resists wrongdoing by punishment, 
as it must do unless it is willing to approve it through failure to resist, for 
there is no middle ground, it may protect itself as it is justified in doing 
by restraining a criminal, but that in and of itself does not reform him. 
It is only a treatment of symptom. It does not eradicate the disease. It 
does not make the community virtuous. No amount of restraint, no 
amount of law can do that. If our political and social standards are the 
result of an enlightened conscience, then their perfection depends upon 
securing a more enlightened conscience. 

I can conceive of no adequate remedy for the evils which beset society 
except through the influence of religion. There is no form of government 
which will not fail; there is no form of reward which will not fail. 
Redemption must come through sacrifice, and sacrifice is the essence of 
religion. 

It was neither Pope, Bishop, nor President, but the famous 
Duke of Wellington, conqueror of Napoleon, who said this 
about education: "Take care what you are about, for unless 
you base this on religion, you are only making so many clever 
devils." 

Little wonder that Cardinal Pacelli insisted on freedom for 
the Church to teach her children religion in every class from 
kindergarten to college graduation. One complements the 
other. 



CHAPTER SIXTEEN 

Cardinal Pacelli on Fifth Avenue 

THE YEAR 1936 was big with destiny for Cardinal Pacelli. 
During this year the activity of his past and the consummate 
plan of his future as an ecclesiastical statesman par excellence 
converge like the sun's rays upon the focus of a lens. Each 
mission confided to him by Pope Pius XI can be made wholly 
intelligible only when the common relations of all to an end 
are clearly and logically set out. In a word, the Pope was will- 
ing to make of Cardinal Pacelli an international figure and he 
achieved his aim. 

But the year 1936 was not to pass without its particular cross 
for it was early in that year that Cardinal Pacelli's only 
brother, Francesco, died. No two had ever been closer than 
they were. They depended upon each other for advice and 
counsel and Francesco's passing left a void that remains even 
to t this day. 

jWhatever Francesco had done, had been greatly done. His 
service to the Church was inestimable. His work for the set- 
tlement of the tk Roman Question" we have already seen. As a 
reward Pope Pius XI had created him a Papal Marquis. In 
an allocution made to the Cardinals on the eve of the tenth 
anniversary of the Lateran Treaty, December, 1938, the Pope, 
in thanking Italy for the settlement of the problem, paid Fran- 
cesco this tribute : 

<k We must mention also these eminent persons Cardinal 
Gasparri and the Marquis Francesco Pacelli who helped us 
with heroic assiduity in their work, a fact that may have 
hastened their deaths, and it is for this reason that we recall 
with gratitude their honor and their names." 

133 
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Expressions of sorrow, tributes of admiration and of praise, 
such recognition as none but a kingly spirit and a life of service 
could command, came from high and low and from many lands. 

Besides his devoted wife, the deceased left three sons : Mar- 
quis Carlo, now a Vatican City lawyer, Marquis Marcantonio 
and Marquis Giulio, both members of the Papal Noble Guard. 

Most people can carry on when they have no great crosses 
thrust upon them; but the strength to accept trials, to prevent 
them from embittering and impeding in the performance of 
duty shows uncommon strength. This was amply demonstrated 
by Cardinal Pacelli. 

On May 12, the Sovereign Pontiff appointed Cardinal Pa- 
celli to be his personal representative at the opening ceremonies 
inaugurating the International Congress of the Catholic Press 
in Rome. The interest that this Congress stirred is shown in 
the fact that some thirty-five nations in Europe and Asia and 
fifty-three states in Australia, Africa, and the Americas were 
represented. Exhibits of Catholic papers and periodicals in 
every language were displayed and awards made for the best 
in each class. It was at the opening session that Cardinal Pacelli 
astonished his distinguished audience by addressing it first in 
Latin, then in Italian, French, English, German, Spanish, 
Portuguese and Polish. Little wonder that Pius XI said, jok- 
ingly, that Cardinal Pacelli had the "Pentecostal gift of 
tongues." 

Before the crowded and kaleidoscopic year of 1936 had 
ended, Cardinal Pacelli was to spend a month in the United 
States, setting a precedent, the first Papal Secretary of State 
ever to visit these shores. 

Cardinal Pacelli, accompanied by Enrico Galeazzi, private 
chamberlain to the Holy Father, arrived in New York from 
Vatican City on October 8, 1936, on the Italian liner Come 
de Savoia and was met at Quarantine in New York Bay by 
Bishop Spellman and a group of distinguished prelates and 
laymen, who had gone down on a cutter to escort the Cardinal 
on the last stretch of his memorable journey. On his arrival 
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at Quarantine, the Cardinal received the representatives of 
the press, expressing his happiness in finding himself within 
the territory of a great people who know how to unite so 
beautifully and nobly a sense of discipline with the exercise of 
a just, legitimate, and well-ordered liberty. 

*!On this my first visit to the United States," he said, "there 
is no need of a lengthy statement to have you understand my 
desire, cherished for a long time, to see with my own eyes this 
country, and to feel the pulsations of its life and of its labor. 

"Already my journey from the Piazza of St. Peter's with its 
obelisk, to New York with its Statue of Liberty, has been for 
me rich in impressions and observations. Now that I have set 
foot on American soil it is for me a pleasant duty to extend 
to this country and its people my most cordial greetings." 

When the liner docked at New York City the Cardinal and 
his escort went directly to the residence of Cardinal Hayes on 
Madison Avenue. After an hour's visit there, His Eminence 
was taken by automobile to the Bradys' estate "Inisfada," at 
Manhasset, Long Island. Mrs. Brady, his hostess, was the 
wife of the late Nicholas P. Brady, New York financier, 
For years before his death in 1927,* the couple had spent a 
part of each year in Rome, where they had met and made 
friends with many high Vatican officials. Mrs. Brady's philan- 
thropic works had won for her Papal recognition; she was 
made a Papal Duchess by Pope Pius XI. The friendship be- 
tween the Brady family and Cardinal Pacelli had grown 
through the years; it was natural then, when the Cardinal 
decided to visit America in a private capacity, that he accept 
the invitation to make "Inisfada" his headquarters. 

The servants were impressed with the simplicity of His 
Eminence. He was conscious of their endeavors to make him 
as comfortable as possible and he tried to be as little bother as 
he could. In spite of being on a holiday, the Cardinal rose early 
and, after his morning prayers and meditation, said Mass in 

* Mrs. Brady later married William Macauly, former Irish Free State Min- 
ister to the Vatican. 
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the private chapel. He would walk around the estate, saying 
his Divine Office, or reading a book. 

One morning the butler was greatly perturbed by a mistake 
he had made while serving the Cardinal. The Cardinal had 
brought with him, from Rome, a powdered chocolate prepara- 
tion, into which a raw egg was to be beaten (a sort of choco- 
late eggnog). This drink was to replace coffee, which his doc- 
tor had forbidden. The butler, by mistake, poured coffee into 
the eggnog; but when he noticed his blunder and tried to re- 
move the mixture from the table, the Cardinal laughingly said, 
"Don't change it. It's fine." And he drank it down to the last 
drop. In the interest of truth it must be admitted that "he 
made a few faces during the operation," the butler later 
stated. 72 

On the Sunday following his arrival in New York he pre- 
sided at the annual commemoration of the consecration of St. 
Patrick's Cathedral. The Cathedral was crowded to the very 
doors with a congregation desirous of getting a glimpse of the 
tall, imposing figure of the Cardinal-Secretary of State, who 
occupied the permanent throne of the Cathedral on the Gospel 
side of the sanctuary, while the Cardinal-Archbishop of New 
York occupied the Epistle side. 

JThe two Cardinal Princes of the Church, each robed in his 
ermine cappa magna and wearing a red biretta, took part in 
an impressive procession which started at Cardinal Hayes' 
residence, proceeding through Fiftieth Street to Fifth Avenue, 
to the main entrance of the Cathedral ; then up the center aisle 
to the sanctuary. As both prelates passed by, they constantly 
blessed the great gathering of people first in the streets, and 
later in the aisles of the Cathedral. The Mass was celebrated 
by Bishop Donahue. 

On October 20, Cardinal Pacelli visited Cardinal Dougherty 
in Philadelphia and remained with him as his guest for two 
days. The two eminent churchmen met at the Jesuit Novitiate, 
at Wernersville, where Cardinal Pacelli celebrated Mass over 
the tomb of Nicholas P. Brady. The party then went to Phila- 
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delphia by car, arriving at Independence Hall at four o'clock 
that afternoon. The Cardinal signed the register and, after 
viewing the Liberty Bell, was escorted by the curator, Horace ' 
T. Carpenter, to the President's chair. It is of interest that he 
who was to sit in the Chair of Peter first: sat in the chair once 
occupied by George Washington ; he who as Pope was to plead 
for independence for all nations, great and small, once sat at the 
very table where the Declaration of Independence was signed. 

From Independence Hall the party went to die Academy 
of the Assumption, RavenhilL Germantown, where an informal 
reception was held. Cardinal Pacelli was doubly welcome there 
since he was the Cardinal-Parent of the cause of the Foundress 
of the Assumption Sisters. Returning to the city, the distin- 
guished churchman was then escorted to the episcopal resi- 
dence, w r here he spent the night as the guest of Cardinal 
Dougherty. 

The following day, Wednesday, October 21, Cardinal Pa- 
celli went to St. Charles' Seminary, at Overbrook, where the 
Bishops of the province had gathered to greet him. Between 
noon and five o'clock the Cardinal visited Rosemont College, 
the West Philadelphia Catholic High School for girls (the 
largest such institution in America), and addressed 2,500 
students gathered in the auditorium. 

It was while being introduced to the faculty at Rosemont 
College that he amazed the staff by speaking to all the foreign- 
language teachers in their own languages. His quick wit came 
into play there too. When the college president introduced 
"our teacher of education," the Cardinal, with his engaging 
smile, inquired: "What do the others teach?" 

It was in Philadelphia that his thoughtfulness and simplicity 
caused him to order his chauffeur to stop the car, when passing 
a school where the children had been lined up to wave a greet- 
ing to him. Knowing that the little ones would be eager to see 
him, he got out of the car and walked along the streetcar 
tracks, with the children milling about him and hanging on to 
his hands. 
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Leaving pleasant memories of his visit in the minds of the 
thousands who had seen him, the Papal Secretary of State 
left Philadelphia for Washington at 5.00 P.M. 

When he arrived there, he was met by the Apostolic Dele- 
gate, Archbishop Amleto Cicognani, and a distinguished gath- 
ering of clergy, headed by Archbishop Michael J. Curley of 
Baltimore. A crowded program awaited His Eminence in the 
capital. He was a guest at a private dinner given for him 
by the Delegate and spent the night at the Apostolic Delega- 
tion House. The next morning, he arose at 6:45 A.M. at 
7:10 A.M. he was in the Chapel for morning prayers and 
preparation for Mass, which he said at 7 130 A.M. 

At 8:15 A.M. he had breakfast, and at 9:00 he visited the 
Catholic University of America to address the faculty and 
student body. 

"You must not rest," he told the students, "until the Church 
develops into a mighty lighthouse, illuminating all the activities 
of this old, great country, in whose present and past the Holy 
Father has an especial interest arising from his love for 
America." 

At 1 1 :oo A.M. the Cardinal visited the Congressional 
Library; at noon, he went to the Catholic Welfare Conference 
headquarters. At i :oo P.M. he was the luncheon guest of the 
National Press Club and addressed there some four hundred 
newspaper correspondents. His speech at that luncheon was 
the single exception in what he had planned as a "private and 
personal" American tour. In his short discourse he declared 
that the press bore a heavy responsibility in reporting events 
and inspiring public opinion in the high purpose of the progress 
of humanity towards its immortal destiny. "Glory," he said, 
"belongs not only to those who triumph on the battlefields, but 
to those who safeguard tranquillity and peace." 

At 3 rjo Cardinal Pacelli arrived at Mount Vernon to visit 
the home of George Washington; he placed wreaths at the 
tombs of George and Martha Washington. He graciously 
blessed two honeymoon couples who happened to be there at 
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the same time and sought him out. At 4:45 P.M. the Cardinal 
visited the Sacred Heart Convent and addressed the students 
and faculty. 

A half hour later he was escorted to the famous Georgetown 
University and spoke to the assembled students after the 
degree of Doctor of Laws had been conferred upon him. At 
6:30 P.M. he was back at the Delegation for dinner; at 
7 130 P.M. he entrained for New York. 

Back again at Manhasset, Cardinal Pacelli attended a 
formal reception held for him by his hostess. The guests 
included Cardinal Hayes of New York; Cardinal Villeneuve 
of Quebec, Canada; the Apostolic Delegate; and many out- 
standing laymen. Seven hundred and fifty candles lighted both 
sides of the quarter-mile driveway over which the guests passed. 

Two days later His Eminence Cardinal Pacelli and his 
party, in two twin-motored Boeing transport planes, flew from 
Roosevelt Field for an eight-thousand-mile round trip to the 
west coast. The party included Bishop Francis J. Spellman, 
John C. Kelly, K. S. G., Basil Harris, Carol Cavanagh, and 
Commendatore Enrico Galeazzi. 

In eight days the plane visited South Bend, where His 
Eminence received an honorary degree of Doctor of Letters 
at Notre Dame University; Chicago, where he met Cardinal 
Mundelein; St. Paul; San Francisco; Los Angeles (to which 
he later referred as "paradise"); St. Louis; and Cincinnati. 

Before reaching Chicago, the plane ran into a thick fog and 
the pilot, Captain Jack O'Brien, learning that another plane 
had gone unreported for an hour and a half, circled over 
Lansing, Michigan; took a short cut through Canada; then 
flew low enough over Dearborn, Michigan, so he could pick 
up the railway tracks which gave him his bearings. The Car- 
dinal was not in the least upset by the incident. He told Captain 
O'Brien he was used to such things. 73 He related that at one 
time he had slept seven consecutive nights in a plane. He was 
no novice to flying or its hazards. At each stop the plane made 
he attended receptions, visited schools, colleges, and seminaries, 
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at each of which he made a brief speech. He met nearly a 
hundred Bishops and thousands of laymen of every race, creed, 
and political color. 

Only a person of remarkable vitality could have stood up 
under such a program. His capacity to do so may bear out the 
report that for years he had taken daily exercises in a room 
he had fitted out for the purpose near his apartment in the 
Vatican, No matter how exhausted he was, it is said that he 
walked for an hour, daily, even on the transcontinental trip. 

In the plane the Cardinal was busy at his typewriter and 
wrote his only official statement while flying over Manhattan. 
Here is his own description of the air tour : 

I have seen (he wrote) some of the most striking natural beauties of the 
United States: the Grand Canyon, the Rocky Mountains, Niagara Falls, 
and several other world-renowned places. 

I have seen also many of the sources of the inexhaustible natural wealth 
of this country, vast stretches of farming and grazing lands, lakes, rivers, 
oil lands, mine regions, and vast forests. 

Visiting industrial centers with their extensive manufacturing plants, 
gazing on high buildings and from them seeing great bridges and vast 
projects for supplying poorer, light and irrigation, like Boulder Dam over 
which I flew, have made a deep impression on me as eloquently indicative 
of the genius of the American people. 

In regard to my observations concerning religious matters, I have 
visited twelve of the sixteen ecclesiastical provinces and have had the 
privilege of meeting and conversing with Bishops from fifteen of them, 
seventy-nine Bishops in all. 

I have visited nearly every type of religious institution: seminaries, 
universities, colleges, schools, hospitals, homes for the aged and homes for 
little children. 

Even-where have I been edified and consoled by what I have seen and 
heard. Especially well impressed have I been by the manner in which 
parishes are organized and religious services conducted and parishioners 
Jinked devotedly to their parish priests and to their Bishops and through 
them to the Vicar of Christ. 

On November I, upon his return to New York, Cardinal 
Pacelli visited Fordham University and was the recipient of 
another honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. His welcome to 
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Fordham was one of the most enthusiastic he had yet received 
in America. 

An audience of 5,000 people, including three Bishops, four- 
teen Monsignori, the presidents of ten universities and colleges 
of the metropolitan area, consular representatives of many 
foreign countries, and numerous distinguished Catholic lay- 
men attended the ceremony, while 2,000 listened to it over 
loudspeakers outside the building. 

"It is my fervent prayer," said the Cardinal, "that all the 
citizens of the United States may profess in deeds as well as 
in words their absolute adherence to the following fundamental 
truth of all good government: 'Unless the Lord build the 
house, they labor in vain who build it. Unless the Lord keep 
the city, he watcheth in vain that keepeth it.' " 

After the Cardinal's address, the Rev. Lawrence A. Walsh, 
S. J., dean of the faculty, read the Latin citation, which sai3: 
"This devoted apostle of peace, His Eminence, Eugenio 
Cardinal Pacelli, Secretary of State for the Vatican, a prince 
of the church, second in rank to the Sovereign Pontifi himself, 
he it is whom Fordham University names Doctor of Laws, in 
token of honor, deeming that in that act she is at the same 
time doing no small honor to herself." 

The Rev. Robert I. Gannon, S. J., president of Fordham 
University, recalled that Cardinal Mercier and Marshal Foch 
had received the same degree from Fordham and that these 
men and Cardinal Pacelli had each, in his own way, striven 
for peace during the terrible years of World War L 

Cardinal Pacelli's visit to Fordham followed two other pub- 
lic appearances. He had presided at the eleven o'clock Solemn 
Mass in the Church of St. Ignatius Loyola. After the Mass 
Cardinal Pacelli had visited the Carroll Club, where more than 
seven hundred young Catholic businesswomen attended a re- 
ception in his honor and where they filed past to kiss his epis- 
copal ring. Mrs. Nicholas P. Brady, founder of the club and 
hostess to the Cardinal, presented him to this group. 

Leaving the Carroll Club, Cardinal Pacelli stopped at the 
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Convent of Mary Reparatrix, an order of cloistered nuns, on 
East Twenty-ninth Street, and gave the assembled sisters his 
blessing. 

The Cardinal's visit to the President, deferred till after 
the close of the campaign, took place at Hyde Park where he 
attended a luncheon served in his honor. In addition to Bishop 
Spellman and Bishop Donohue, the guests included Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph P. Kennedy and Mr. and Mrs. Frank C. Walker. 

Returning to Manhasset, Cardinal Pacelli began to make 
plans to sail for Rome. Before leaving New York, on the 
Come de Savoia, he made this statement to the newspaper 
correspondents : 

"I have enjoyed all I have seen and done in America. I am 
leaving America with gratitude in my heart to all with whom 
I have corne in contact and with a prayer that Almighty God 
may continue to bless this great Nation, that its citizens may 
be happy and prosperous and that the influence of the United 
States may always be exerted for the promotion of peace among 
peoples." 

Cardinal Pacelli was met at the Naples docks on Novem- 
ber 14 by Cardinal Ascalesi, Archbishop of Naples ; Monsignor 
Tardini, Substitute Secretary of State for Extraordinary Af- 
fairs, who represented the Vatican; and a large group of eccle- 
siastical dignitaries. 

He lunched with Cardinal Ascalesi at the Archbishop's Pal- 
ace; then traveled to Rome by train late in the afternoon. He 
was greeted at the Rome station by three Cardinals, the greater 
part of the diplomatic corps accredited to the Vatican, a num- 
ber of high Vatican dignitaries and officials, and a sizable 
crowd. 

From the station he drove by automobile to the Vatican to 
report directly to His Holiness Pope Pius XL 

His first act, when he reached his desk, was to write to 
President Roosevelt, saying, "My travels in the United States 
left on me the deepest impressions of my whole life." 



CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 
Cardinal Legate at Shrine of Little Flower 

Ix THE LAST hours of the year 1936, His Holiness Pope 
Pius XI became seriously ill. The full weight of his seventy- 
nine years fell suddenly upon him years of continous hard 
work years crowded with business, foundations, and reform. 
Unable to stand or walk, he had lain on his hard, cheap iron 
bed, fully dressed in cassock and shoes, still overseeing the 
business of the Papacy. 

For weeks he appeared to be in danger of death. His doctor 
diagnosed his case as that of * 'hardening of the arteries along 
with myocarditis and its resulting cardiac rhythm." In spite 
of the constant warning of the physician that he must rest, 
Pope Pius XI continued to transact business with at least five 
hundred visitors a month. 

Some three months later, gangrene set in in the Pontiff's 
feet and, although the pain was excruciating, his indomitable 
determination to be the servant of the servants of God drove 
him to continue working. "A Pope," he would say, "cannot be 
sick he must work, work, work." 

When the doctor suggested calling in a heart specialist, 
Pius XI turned to him and with a twinkle in his eye said: "One 
doctor is all any man can suffer." De facto, the Pope was not 
particularly keen on being relieved of his terrific pain. He 
asked his friends to pray, rather, that he might have the grace 
to suffer as a Pope ought. To one of the Cardinals he remarked 
that he was offering "all his sufferings for the restoration of 
Spain and for those who are ill anywhere in the world." 
Stoically he asserted that "however great one's life had been, 
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if suffering was lacking, the experience of living would be in- 
complete." 

Early in the year 1937, the Holy Father was approached 
regarding the sending of an official Vatican representative to 
the blessing of the great Basilica erected in Lisieux, France, 
in honor of St. Therese (better known to the Catholic world 
as the Little Flower of Jesus). Not only would he send a 
representative, but he would send a Papal Legate a latere, the 
highest honor he could pay St. Therese and the greatest honor 
he could pay France. An official notice was given Cardinal 
Pacelli that he had been appointed Cardinal-Legate for the 
ceremonies at Lisieux. No one was more delighted with the 
appointment than the Cardinal himself, because he intended 
to make the journey more as a pilgrim than as a representative 
of the Holy Father he would be a pilgrim so that he might 
beseech the Little Flower of Jesus to restore health to the 
ailing Pontiff. 

Alencon, in lower Normandy, and Lisieux were never of 
special moment, save for the outstanding fact that in Alencon 
Marie Francoise Therese Martin was born on January 2, 1873, 
and in Lisieux the same heavenly child spent nine years as a 
Carmelite nun and died on September 30, 1897, in the odor 
of sanctity. No reader can really appreciate the significance 
of Cardinal Pacelli's mission to Lisieux unless he knows some- 
thing of the life of St. Therese of the Child Jesus and of the 
Holy Face. Never before, in any one person, have the two 
qualities of heroism and childlikeness been more strangely 
blended than in the soul of the Little Flower. Her very name 
is symbolic she was dedicated to the Child Jesus and also to 
the agonized and tortured face of the dying Saviour. 

The story of her short life of twenty-four years is one that 
intrigues the interest and defies adequate description. Although 
she never spoke in public, never wrote a word that was meant 
for publication, never nursed a patient nor taught a class, yet 
after death closed the story of this hidden, cloistered, child- 
like nun she heaped the world high with miracles astound- 
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ing miracles in a generation that had lost faith in heavenly 
wonders. 74 

One cannot think of the marriage of Louis Joseph Martin 
and Zelie Guerin without thinking of the marriage of Tobias 
and his spouse, joined in matrimony "solely for the love of 
children, in whom God's name might be blessed for ever and 
ever." Heaven blessed the Martin-Guerin union with nine chil- 
dren all dedicated to the Immaculate Mother of God and 
bearing her name: ' Marie Louise, Marie Pauline, Marie 
Leonie, Marie Helene, Marie Joseph Louis, Marie Joseph 
Jean Baptiste, Marie Celine, Marie Melanie Therese and 
lastly Marie Francoise Therese. Four of these children died 
in early childhood and God gathered the remaining five into 
the religious life. 

Little Therese lost her mother at the age of three and 
Monsieur Martin moved from Alencon to Lisieux to be near 
relatives who could help him raise his Sock, Pauline, until the 
day she entered the Carmelite convent, was the only mother 
little Therese ever knew and she clung to her with all her 
childlike love. Their parting was agonizing. Soon another of 
the sisters joined the ranks of the religious. All eventually 
became nuns. One went to the Visitation Convent in Caen, the 
other two followed their older sister to the Carmelite convent 
in Lisieux. Therese, at home, gave great comfort to her father. 

At the age of thirteen, she confided to him that she felt 
God calling her to become a Carmelite, too. Even then she 
realized the sort of life she would have to live. She knew its 
rigid nature. As a Carmelite nun, she would never taste meat, 
she would observe a strict fast for half a year, she would have 
her feet shod in rough rope sandals, each night she would have 
to rise at midnight to chant the Office, and her bed would be 
some straw spread on planks. Never again could she see her 
father for w r hen he came to visit her, she would speak to 
him from behind a thick curtain. Knowing all this, she had, 
time after time, besought entrance into the community only 
to be firmly refused because of her age. The rule said no one 
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could be taken into the community until she was at least six- 
teen. She even pleaded with Pope Leo XIII when her father 
took her to Rome for the Jubilee Year pilgrimage. With tears 
in her eyes she knelt at the Pope's feet and said, ''Holy Father, 
let me enter Carmel when I am fifteen." In spite of her plead- 
ing, he advised her to wait. 

In April, 1888, a tall, straight man and his beautiful daugh- 
ter mounted the steps of the Carmel in Lisieux. For a moment 
the two knelt before the altar then in a final embrace bid 
each other good-by. This daughter from whom God asked him 
to part was his fairest and most beloved. After nine months 
as a postulant praying, fasting, and proving her vocation 
she made temporary vows to her invisible Bridegroom, Jesus 
Christ, of poverty, chastity, and obedience. Months sped into 
years and then carne the final and perpetual vows signs of 
complete and irrevocable attachment to her Divine Master. 

If she did plead to suffer, her request was granted. Many 
times the little Therese longed to throw herself into the 
arms of her older sister, Pauline, but she would resist the 
impulse and choose rather the company of those sisters whose 
characters rasped sharpest against her sensitive nature. 

Her Superior saw to it that she did not become a community 
pet. She treated her with firm sternness. If there was a cobweb 
left on the cloister posts, Therese was blamed. If there was 
dust on the chapel seats, Therese was blamed and charged 
with incompetence. For five years she struggled without sen- 
sible joy in her prayers. Doubts rushed pell-mell in her soul. 
Craving love, she turned away from all human affection vol- 
untarily. Her only prayer was for the grace to suffer suffer 
for the conversion of sinners. Her love, a purified love, grew 
daily for her God, and flames from the heart of God consumed 
her. 

On Good Friday, 1896, the first sign of approaching death 
came in the warm blood gushing from her mouth. Her joy 
was boundless she could offer up her death for sinners 
and soon she would be with Christ in His eternal embrace. 
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In her nine years of complete detachment from the world 
she had formulated what she called her "little way" a simple 
path to heaven of childlike confidence in the goodness of God 
and generous suffering and daring love. 

In all her life no miracle marked her holiness. Miracles 
were not for little ones like her. The Child Jesus had wrought 
no wonders. The miracles would come after her death. 

Breathing her last breath, the Little Flower said, ik l have 
never given God anything but love it is with love He will 
repay. After my death, I will let fall a shower of roses. I 
feel that my mission is soon to begin to make others love 
God as I love Him, ... to teach souls my little way. ... I 
will spend my heaven in doing good upon earth. . . . No one 
will invoke me without obtaining an answer." 

Little Therese of the Child Jesus died September 30, 1897, 
at the age of twenty-four. Her promise to let fall a shower of 
roses began to be fulfilled. The shower became a deluge. Al- 
most overnight the whole Catholic world knew of her and 
raised suppliant eyes to this obscure Carmelite nun. From the 
four corners of the world came word of outstanding miracles. 
The blind saw, invalids cast aside their crutches, or leaped 
from their beds of pain, sound and whole. Hardened sinners 
learned of her, prayed and fell on their knees before the 
crucifix. Africans and Chinese who had never heard her name 
saw her in vision and sought out the missionary priest or sister 
for instructions in the Faith. 

On the walls of millions of homes her picture looked out 
with pure eyes upon the families of the world, and her roses 
fell on saint and sinner, white, black, and yellow. 

Pope Pius X received so many requests from Bishops, 
priests, and laymen to begin the process of beatification and 
canonization that he set the wheels in motion at once. 

Beatification is the formal bestowal of the title "Blessed, 1 * 
permitting the one so designated to be publicly honored in 
certain places with a special Mass or Office. The process pre- 
ceding the actual ceremony of beatification Is usually a long 
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one. Nearly ahvays fifty years pass before this takes place, 
often a hundred, and, not infrequently, two hundred years roll 
by before this honor is finally conferred. St. Anthony of Padua 
and the Little Flower * are notable exceptions. St. Anthony 
was canonized within two years of his death, and Little Flower 
within twenty-eight years of her death. 

The process is begun in the diocese in which the person lived 
and died. Only after witnesses have been questioned and all 
the writings of the persons examined with the object of de- 
termining if all the virtues have been practiced to an heroic 
degree is the case taken to Rome. 

Every statement is checked and studied by the Congregation 
of Rites; then a board is set up to examine the life of the 
person whose beatification is sought. A Devil's Advocate is 
appointed to search out every fault and it is his sworn duty to 
uncover anything that would point to non-observance of the 
virtues. 

There must be real proof of sanctity and at least two miracles 
must be, not merely alleged, but proved by sworn medical tes- 
timony and unbiased witnesses. After the miracles are studied 
and found to be really true, the matter is given into the hands 
of the Pope for his final approval. It was His Holiness Pope 
Pius XI who approved the beatification of St. Therese on 
April 29, 1923. 

Two short years later, after the required two major miracles 
and six minor miracles were examined and accepted as prlma 
facie evidence of her intercessory power^ in heaven. Pope 
Pius XI on May 17, 1925, issued a Bull of Canonization, 
commanding universal honor for the Little Flower and the 
right to the title of "Saint," setting aside October 3 as her 
feast day in the Universal Church. 

To those without faith, the explanation of how this obscure 
girl, who hated fame as she hated sin, captivated the affections 

* We suggest that all should read St. Therese of Lisieux, an autobiography 
published by P. J. Kennedy and Son, New York. Most libraries have this volume 
or will get it for you. By ail means read it. 
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of a world, is impossible. To those with faith no explanation 
is necessary. 

Millions of St. Therese's friends the world over sent thanks- 
giving offerings to the Carmel in Lisieux and a great Basilica 
was begun that took eight years to complete; it cost over a 
million dollars. It was for the ceremony of the blessing of 
this Basilica that Cardinal Pacelli was appointed Papal Legate. 

Not only had Pope Pius XI beatified and canonized St. 
Therese but he had chosen her as a patroness of all Catholic 
missionaries as well as his own personal patroness. Since the 
Pope was ill, Cardinal Pacelli felt the intercession of St. 
Therese sought in his behalf on this occasion would restore him 
to health. Undoubtedly the Cardinal's prayers were heard, 
because Pope Pius recovered sufficiently to carry on his work 
for two more years. 

His Eminence, Cardinal Pacelli, Papal Legate a latere, left 
Rome on Thursday, July 8, at n o'clock in the morning, ac- 
companied by his Pontifical Mission. 

The Papal Legate inspected a group of the Xoble Guard 
before boarding the train for Paris. Nearly all the ambassa- 
dors who were in Rome at the time were at the station to wish 
the beloved Cardinal Godspeed. 

After crossing the French border, Cardinal Pacelli sent tele- 
grams of greeting to President Albert Lebrun and Yvon Del- 
bos, French Minister for Foreign Affairs. The distinguished 
Cardinal and his party arrived in Paris on Saturday, July 10, 
at nine in the morning. He was met by the leading ecclesiastics 
and laymen of France and, as he stepped from the train, the 
cheers of the assembled thousands echoed and re-echoed 
through the station. At the first note of the Papal Anthem the 
crowd took up the song and made it a token of welcome to the 
representative of the Holy Father. The band then played the 
French national anthem and the Papal Legate stood motion- 
less with his head bared, his eyes lowered. 

Then followed an inspection of the special guard of French 
soldiers drawn up on the railway platform. Slowly the Papal 
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Legate and the French Minister for Foreign Affairs, Yvon 
Delbos, walked past the long lines of soldiers and several times 
the Cardinal stopped to chat briefly with some of the men. 

The inspection finished, the Legate was greeted by their 
Eminences, Cardinal Verdier and Cardinal Baudrillard. A 
tribute to the thoughtfulness of Cardinal Pacelli is found in 
the fact that while there were high officials of both Church 
and state crowding around him to extend greetings, he slipped 
away and walked over to the band and thanked the musicians 
for their fine selections and warm welcome. Not many states- 
men, nor even churchmen, for that matter, might have thought 
of doing such a friendly, democratic act. No wonder the band 
cheered enthusiastically as the Cardinal returned to the official 
welcoming committee. 

The party then went by car to the residence of the Metro- 
politan of Paris, Cardinal Verdier. The Papal Legate said 
Mass in the famous Sacred Heart Basilica at Montmartre. In 
spite of all that he had experienced, fasting and tired, he in- 
sisted on saying his Divine Office before breakfast. After a 
light (Continental) breakfast of cocoa and a roll, the Legate 
set out on a series of visits to various Catholic institutions 
in the city. 

Shortly after his return to the Cardinal's Residence, Car- 
dinal Pacelli granted an interview to newspapermen. Usually 
the gentlemen of the press are primarily interested in getting 
copy to relay to the editor's desk. On this occasion it was differ- 
ent. First, M. Lesourd, editor of Figaro and acting as spokes- 
man, read this address to the Papal Legate : 

Your Eminence: The journalistic fraternity, which you have so 
graciously consented to receive at the outset of your visit to Paris, is 
greatly honored, and considers this one of the outstanding events in the 
French press. 

All these gentlemen belong to papers of the most diverse backgrounds, 
from the Right to the Left, but they are all specialists in religious news. 
Some of them, in fact, take care of nothing else, and pass their whole days 
from morning to night in discussing the questions which trouble Chris- 
tendom in all latitudes. 
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The fact that editors of great newspapers, some of whom are non- 
Catholic, feel the necessity of such coverage, is a tribute to the prestige 
of the Church whose doctrines are many times brought forth by Hi& 
Holiness Pope Pius XI, and are ever more apparent to those clear-think- 
ing and righteous people as a luminous torch which, in the storms which 
are covering the earth, indicates the only way to salvation ; the only port 
in a storm where men can find peace and happiness. If it is to the interest 
of our newspapers to have religious-news reporters, the reason is because 
the majority of their readers, who represent several tens of thousands of 
Frenchmen, require and wish for exact and ample religious information. 
The Catholic ideal forms an integral part of French life. Can there be 
more irrefutable proof than that, in spite of appearances, the people of 
France have remained as a whole profoundly religious ? Is there need of 
further proof of the excellence of the relations maintained between the 
Holy See and France? 

We dare to ask your Eminence to bring to His Holiness, when you 
report to him, the homage of filial devotion on the part of the religious 
reporters of the Parisian press; and assure him that we are loyal inter- 
preters and faithful commentators of His thoughts and His actions. 

In reply Cardinal Pacelli said: 

For the second time in two years, the Holy Father has deigned to 
send his Secretary of State as Pontifical Legate to France. In 1935, it was 
at Lourdes that I enjoyed this privilege. This time it is to be at Lisieux. 

It is a happy privilege for France to have such sacred spots or, to use 
the words of your own Barres, "places where the spirit breathes." 

I am equally happy to make this return trip to visit your capital, and 
to go and pray at the side of your Cardinal Verdier in the great Notre 
Dame Cathedral where beats the heart of Paris and to find myself in 
contact with the great French city and this great French nation, 
which are to me the centers of spiritual and Catholic life. 

I am grateful for the opportunity to meet your great statesmen and 
other representatives of the public authority upon whom, more than ever, 
is imposed the high mission of making an efficacious contribution to the 
great edifice of peace, that peace which is the special object of Our Holy 
Father's every aspiration and prayer. 

At two o'clock Cardinal Pacelli visited the famous Mis- 
sionary Exposition and several Catholic Action centers. At 
2 145 P.M., he and his staff boarded a special train en route to 
Lisieux and arrived there at 5 130 P.M. One hour later, the 
Papal Legate and all those who accompanied him stood before 
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the main altar in the chapel of the Carmelite convent, while the 
Pontifical Letter of Pope Pius XI appointing him Legate was 
officially read. This short ceremony completed, the Cardinal 
went to the residence of the Bishop of Lisieux to spend the 
night. 

Never had Lisieux seen anything like the crowds that had 
gathered from the four corners of the earth for the double 
event to take place the next day, Sunday. The date of the 
blessing of the Basilica, December 1 1, had been chosen so that 
it would coincide with the last day of the National Eucharistic 
Congress which was being celebrated at Lisieux. 

At 1 0:00 A.M. the vast Basilica was crowded to the doors 
and 500,000 people overflowed into the vast square and streets 
adjoining the shrine. It took hours for the hundreds of priests 
to give Holy Communion to the faithful. 

The Cardinal's sermon in French was a masterpiece. He 
began by comparing the new Basilica to the Temple which Sol- 
omon had built. He congratulated the Bishop and the Car- 
melite sisters upon their zeal in this purpose and said that 
"the Temple would stand as a triumphant arch over the vir- 
ginal body of St. Therese." 

"Why," asked Cardinal Pacelli, "do we call this Basilica 
the House of God? Has God need of a dwelling as a refuge 
from thunder and lightning, storms and the tempests of this 
world a God who by His immensity separates the light from 
the darkness and who created the stars, the moon and the sun 
and hung them in the heavens a God who walked on the sea as 
on dry land?" 

Defining the word "church," he went on to say that it meant 
"a place where men are convoked a place of reunion or assem- 
bly, where men animated with the same faith gather to give 
God homage and to offer Him a collective act of adoration 
and love and to present to Him their prayers." 

Following the sermon, Cardinal Pacelli blessed the Basilica 
in a simple yet significant ceremony. As he left, the crowds 
thundered "Viva il Papa! Viva il Legato!" Cardinal Pacelli 
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was visibly moved by this touching demonstration of the filial 
love of the French for the Holy Father. 

Later that afternoon when the crowd had fairly well dis- 
persed, Cardinal Pacelli made his way back to the Basilica 
alone and knelt for an hour praying the prayers of a simple 
pilgrim. 

Early the next morning, the Cardinal went directly to the 
Carmelite Convent and said Mass in the infirmary where the 
Little Flower had died. The Sisters all assisted at this Mass 
and received Holy Communion from the Papal Legate himself. 
After breakfast he made a visitation of the Convent and spoke 
with St. Therese's three sisters, who, as we have already seen, 
were members of this Community. Later, in the Community 
room, the Cardinal addressed the whole house and told them 
of the Holy Father's special love for, and devotion to, their 
little Saint. He urged the imitation of her virtues and asked 
them to beseech her to cure the Holy Father and send peace 
to the world. 

Arriving back in Paris on Monday evening. Cardinal Pacelli 
went directly to Cardinal Verdier's residence. On Tuesday at 
9:30 A.M., he sang a Pontifical Mass in the famous Notre 
Dame Cathedral. Thousands of priests, Bishops, Archbishops, 
and two Cardinals walked in the procession from the residence 
of Cardinal Verdier to the Cathedral. Thousands knelt for the 
Papal Legate's blessing as he passed, wearing his great cappa 
magna and flanked by his Noble Guard and assistants. During 
the Mass the Cardinal-Secretary of State delivered one of his 
scholarly sermons. The sermon fell into three logical divisions, 
which have since become known in France as Cardinal Pacelli's 
triple invitation Orate Fraires, Amate Fratres, Vig\la*e 
Fratres, an invitation to "pray as brothers, to love as brothers, 
and to watch as brothers" to watch lest the seeds of Com- 
munism or any other anti-Christianism divide and conquer not 
only the people of France but the whole world. 

At 12:30 P.M. of this same day, the Papal Legate was a 
guest of honor at a luncheon given by President Albert Lebnin. 
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After the luncheon the Cardinal drove to the tomb of the bu- 
known Soldier and placed a wreath on the shrine; then knelt 
in silent prayer that there might never be another unknown 
soldier who would need to give his life in the defense of his 
country against aggression. At 3 :oo P.M. the Cardinal blessed 
a small chapel erected at the World Exposition. 

At 4.00 P.M. he attended a formal reception in his honor at 
the Hotel de Ville. At 6:30 P.M., Tuesday, July 13, the 
Cardinal, with his staff, boarded a train for Rome. Upon 
the thousands who knelt as his train left the station, he be- 
stowed his blessing. The statesmen who had met him com- 
mented on his keen grasp of French problems; a cleric who 
spoke to him and saw him perform his religious duties said, 
fci He is a man of God/' 

Arriving at the Vatican, the Cardinal immediately made his 
report to Pope Pius XL A short time later he wrote his im- 
pressions of Lisieux for reporters of the Osservatore Romano: 

The first morning after my return I was brought before the Holy 
Father to report to His Holiness on the outcome of the mission to the 
Sanctuary of Lisieux, which he had entrusted to me, and how the Pon- 
tifical Legate had met with the religious and civil authorities of France, 
who have always shown filial love towards the Holy Father. If his 
paternal benediction was my most precious gift at the outset of my pil- 
grimage, now his kind attention and joy were of the utmost comfort at 
the conclusion of my mission. 

With great emotion I look back on the days which have just gone by, 
during which I could feel the beat of Catholic France close to my heart. 
The consciousness of the brotherly union in faith, which has penetrated 
and made many people happy, in spite of the many divided aspects in 
earthly and human things, is a moral conquest which comforts and 
strengthens. 

May this fire burn ever more brightly, and touch those too who are 
outside of the group of the faithful. This is my personal wish for France, 
and in this prayer I also include the other nations. Everyone has his 
troubles, trials, and needs, his right to life; all must have a part in the 
solution of the grave problems which prevail and overshadow the march 
of humanity in the critical present. As soon as all realize fully that there 
is a definite correlation between the mission of the Church of Christ and 
the progress and greatness of nations, the sooner shall exist the harmony 



CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 

Papal Legate to Budapest 

FOR MORE than two years the ecclesiastical authorities in Hun- 
gary had been aware that the Thirty-fourth International 
Eucharistic Congress was to be held in Budapest from March 
2329, 1938. The Primate of Hungary, Cardinal Seredi, had 
set the wheels in motion to make it a most outstanding event. 
He petitioned the Holy Father to send a personal representa- 
tive for the great occasion, and Pope Pius XI named Cardinal 
Pacelli Legate a later e to this Congress. 

Cardinal Pacelli was thrilled by the new appointment. He 
foresaw that it would afford him an opportunity of studying 
at first hand the condition of the Church in Hungary, and of 
meeting all members of the Hungarian government and the 
Hungarian Hierarchy. 

The city of Budapest, rich in present-day civic develop- 
ments, in fine churches, museums, monuments and governmental 
buildings, has also a wealth of historic background. The legions 
of Marcus Aurelius crossed the plains of Hungary, bringing 
Roman civilization to the Celtic tribes inhabiting the Danube 
Valley, and setting up, near the present site of Budapest, their 
city of "Aquincum." During the fifth century, Roman civiliza- 
tion was swept away by the advance of the dreaded Huns; the 
land was cut off from Western influences and opened up to 
tribes migrating from the East. Towards the close of the ninth 
century came the Magyars, ancestors of the present Hun- 
garians. It was their national hero, St. Stephen, who introduced 
Christianity and welded the conflicting elements of Hungary 
into one great people. 

Hungary became a bulwark against the advancing Turks, 
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who for three centuries attempted to dominate the valley of 
the Danube and bring western Europe under their influence. 
Tried by fire and sword, laid in ruins by the Ottoman armies, 
Hungary emerged from these long years of trial as a great 
Christian State. It was fitting that its magnificent capital city, 
Budapest, should have been chosen as the meeting place of the 
Thirty-fourth Eucharistic Congress. 

The Papal Legate, and the Pontifical Mission accompanying 
him, arrived in Budapest on Monday, May 23, the opening day 
of the Congress. The locomotive of his train was surmounted 
by a large cross and the coaches were decorated with the 
Papal colors. The Papal party was met at the station by the 
Regent, Admiral Nicholas Horthy, and the President of the 
Council and all the members of the Hungarian Cabinet, by 
Cardinal Seredi, by the Apostolic Nuncio, Archbishop Rotta, 
and by the Italian minister to Budapest, Count Vinci. 

After the formal reception, Cardinal Pacelli drove with the 
Regent through streets lined with hundreds of thousands of 
cheering men, women, and children, through streets decorated 
with triumphant arches, thousands of flags, and multi-colored 
bunting. Over 10,000 priests and people took part in this 
parade. The Legate acknowledged the spontaneous greetings 
by doffing his hat and waving his hand. Arriving at the Plaza, 
the cortege stopped while the Burgomaster extended to His 
Eminence the freedom of the city. The procession then made 
its way to the historic Church of the Incarnation, where both 
the Cardinal and Admiral Horthy took places on a platform 
built on the church steps to receive the salute as the parade 
marched by. 

As soon as the Cardinal entered the church, a massed choir 
sang the Magnificat while he and his party knelt before the 
Blessed Sacrament. 

Cardinal Seredi then formally welcomed the Papal Legate 
in Latin, saying, "Ecce Sacerdos Magnus" ("behold the great 
High Priest 55 ). After the Papal Letter appointing Cardinal 
Pacelli as Papal Legate to the Congress was officially read, 
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Cardinal Pacelli expressed his thanks for the magnificent re- 
ception given him in the name of His Holiness Pope Pius XI, 
and he asked all to pray for the success of the Congress. 

After this brief ceremony, the Cardinal accompanied Ad- 
miral Horthy to the Royal Palace on the Danube, where he 
was his guest at a private luncheon. At the end of the luncheon, 
Monsignor Luttor, a member of the Apostolic delegation in 
Hungary, delivered to Admiral Horthy a Papal Brief sent 
from the Holy Father in which he greeted the head of the Hun- 
garian State. 

On Tuesday evening a gala palace banquet was tendered the 
Papal Legate. In reply to a toast to the Congress proposed by 
Admiral Horthy, Cardinal Pacelli attacked "political extrem- 
ists" and blamed them for "turning the world upside 
down." 

"And while the world has gone upside down," the Cardinal 
said, "this Congress stands out as an oasis of peace, love, and 
Christian brotherhood." 

On Thursday morning, which was the Feast of the Ascension 
of Our Lord into Heaven, the first outdoor Mass was cele- 
brated, at which 50,000 children received Holy Communion 
at the altar erected in the beautiful City Park in the heart 
of Pest. 

The afternoon was devoted to the first public general meet- 
ing. The Cardinal-Legate attended with his staff. Thursday 
evening the piece de resistance took place. It was a unique 
procession of boats, all gaily lighted and decorated for the 
occasion. Thousands of people lined the banks of the famous 
Danube River, each holding a lighted candle in his hand. All 
attention was focused on one large flat boat in particular, for 
upon it was built an immense altar and on the altar was placed 
a magnificent monstrance, so large that it was easily visible 
from the shores. It contained the Blessed Sacrament, before 
which Cardinal Pacelli knelt in humble adoration. 

As this floating church passed by, the thousands who 
watched dropped to their knees and sang the "O Salutaris 
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Hostia" whose echo could be heard for miles. This was one 
of the unforgettable moments of the whole Congress. 

On Friday morning various sectional meetings were held. 
On Friday afternoon the second public general meeting took 
place; in the evening Holy Hour devotions were held in the 
Park. The next day a Pontifical Mass was sung and a medita- 
tion on foreign missions given. At Saturday noon there were 
separate meetings of the various participating nations. That 
afternoon the final general meeting took place. 

Sunday was set aside as General Communion day for all 
who had taken part in the Congress. That afternoon the closing 
celebration took place. It was a world-atonement service and 
it was climaxed by the closing address of the Legate. Over 
300,000 people heard the Cardinal deliver what is considered 
one of his greatest addresses. The speech bristled with chal- 
lenge to the "militant Godless shaking the clenched fist of the 
Anti-Christ against everything that we hold most sacred." It 
was a most open and frank denunciation of all "political ex- 
tremists/' who were, as he said, "sources of violence which 
threaten a world catastrophe." He went on to say : 

When looking at the world today, at humanity, at the present situa- 
tion of the Church and of society, one could humanly speaking, one 
should-^asfc oneself if the splendor of these festivities is quite as it should 
be, if they suit these peresent hours. Only purely superficial people could, 
however, doubt those who behind the magnificence of the decorations, 
beyond the splendid spectacle of enthusiastic crowds, beyond the splendor 
of the public manifestations, do not suspect the deep meaning of these 
days, nor can understand their essential aim. For their sublime and provi- 
dential mission is to waken in the hearts of those who participate therein 
or who join therein through faith and prayer the spirit which creates 
the heroes to save the world of today and the human race, to defend the 
Church and Christian civilization against the leaders of religious negation 
and of social revolution by opposing them, as did Hungary of the seven- 
teenth century an achs ordinate, a united front resolved that no force 
should break it and no ruse outflank it. 

It is therefore notwithstanding the gravity of the present situation but 
just because of it that a special role and mission, formulated under the 
following three headings, falls on this Universal Congress : 
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In the middle of the world where faith is languishing to proclaim in 
a proud and imperturbable Credo the fundamental truths of the Redemp- 
tion which the mystery of the Eucharist synthetizes as a compendium 
fidei; 

In the middle of the world shaken and in disequilibrium by the provo- 
cation to discord, to unite all the people of good in an apostolic crusade 
to promote the works of concord, of social salvation and sacrifice in a 
feeling of brotherly love inspired by the Eucharist vinculum cari+atis; 

In the middle of the world which is tending more and more to affran- 
chise itself of the divine laws to profess a full and conscious submission 
to the law of the Holy Eucharist, which demands full harmony between 
the Faith and the behavior, palaestra sanctitatis ; 

Humble homage to the majesty of God, One in the Trinity, our Credo 
causes to rise from this plain towards heaven this solemn and mighty 
affirmation of our unshakable certitude. Proud reply to those millions of 
men who refuse their faith and their veneration to the mysteries of the 
Creative All-Power and merciful Redemption, it propagates to the very 
ends of the world the mighty Credo of their ancestors who drew like us 
their vigor and their zeal, their consolation and their felicity from this 
symbol of Christianity. 

Face to face with us is drawn up the lugubrious array of the militant 
godless shaking the clenched fist of the Anti-Christ against everything 
that we hold most sacred. Face to face with us spreads the army of those 
who would like to make all the peoples of the earth and each individual 
human being believe that they can find prosperity only by receding from 
the Gospel of Christ and that the happiness and greatness of society, as 
of individuals, can but grow dim in the shadow of the Cross. Face to 
face with us lags the amorphous mass of those who without being per- 
sonally hostile to Jesus Christ allowed themselves to be tossed by the 
muddy waves of indifference and frivolity or, carried away by the cur- 
rents of fashion, to become at the end the unconscious accomplices of 
incredulity and the fight against Christ. Also face to face with us are the 
often sanguinary stations which the Church of Christ in these days of 
disorder suffers with Him on the Way of the Cross. 

And while our soul contemplates this gigantic drama and our heart 
beats faster at the spectacle of this duel where the mysterium gratia and 
the mysterium iniqultatls meet each other, the irresistible force of our 
faith and our love, fanned by the breath of Divine grace, forces the 
Credo from our lips, no longer as the calm psalmody of days of quiet 
but as the virile hymn of days of battle. 

He who has once crossed, under the guidance of grace, the threshold 
which leads to the central mystery of our Faith ... is mightily armed 
against enterprises of faithlessness, of the hatred of God and denial of 
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Christ, against the pretentious of pride and human prejudices which 
surround him, trying to draw him into the nets of their errors and their 
mistakes. 

Where are now Herod and Pilate and Nero and Diocletian, and Julian 
the Apostate and all the persecutors of the first centuries? Saint Ambrose 
replies: "The Christians who have been massacred had won the victory: 
the vanquished were their persecutors." Ashes and dust all that they have 
desired, pursued perhaps even tasted for a short moment of power 
and terrestrial glory ! 

The philosophers of godlessness, in breaking the bonds which bound 
man to his Creator, have at the same time without knowing it, and per- 
haps without even wishing it, disrupted those spiritual forces which gave 
to the human community its dignity, its cohesion, its very existence, and 
which drew their strength and their efficiency exclusively from the faith 
in the Father who is in Heaven. The deniers of the Christian revelation 
who reject all His mysteries, including that of the Blessed Eucharist, 
have defiled man in his private and social life; they have robbed the 
relations of man with man of their high nobility, of their sacred character, 
they have destroyed them in depriving them of the only sanction which 
really counts and which the earth expects from Heaven. 

A slow but long-continued work of disintegration has insensibly 
separated intellectual and moral life from the faith in God and in Christ, 
unshakable rock on which it was originally founded ; blind presumption 
has little by little relaxed and finally broken the link between the duty 
of man and the eternal principles without having been able to substitute 
anything else but transcendental morals without foundation or blessing; 
drunk with the pride of a purely extraneous progress they have detached 
education from the foundation which God had given it, and we now 
contemplate with horror the term of this evolution, the fruit of this 
progress and of this education : instead of the proud humanity, conscious 
and free, which has been promised us, we see nothing but a world in 
disequilibrium without joy and peace, sorry product of secular errors and 
mistakes. 

Has the world ever known such exasperated hatred, divisions and deep 
discords as those among which it is hopelessly involved today? The value 
of a given word ; has it ever been lower than it is today, since utilitarian 
materialism has been openly and officially substituted for the eternal 
moral principles ? 

Are we surprised, in a world in which the idea of the fear of God is 
lost and the teachings of Christ are not applied to the practice of real life, 
to see suspicion rule between class and class, between man and man, 
between nation and nation, between people and people, suspicion which 
has arrived at such a degree that its brutal force threatens every moment 
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to cause a catastrophe, and that in any case it covers v/ith dark clouds 
the horizon of today and the near future? Is not this race in armaments 
an object of pitiless horror and aversion for every thinking human being, 
this race which under the nightmare of this universal suspicion has become 
the predominant occupation of mankind in the twentieth century, 
equipped for new conflicts of which the destructive fury would surpass 
in savagery everything which the past has known? In face of the violent 
upheaval which the pioneers of atheistic Communism are trying to spread 
through the world, it is the right, it is the duty of the threatened nations 
to oppose it for their own sake, and not to allow the destroyers of Chris- 
tian society to carry into other nations their incendiary torches of revolu- 
tion and class war. On the other hand, no illusion could be more pitiful, 
nor in the long run more dangerous, than to try in this reaction to do 
without the spiritual strength which the faith in God and Christ give the 
individual and society. Nothing can be more deplorable than just at the 
moment when this monster is trying to spread its tentacles over Europe 
and the rest of the world, to weaken the forces of resistance of the Chris- 
tian front by forcibly taking away from the Church its mission of educat- 
ing the young in that spirit of heroic fidelity to Christ which alone can 
give the victory over such a desperate ensmy. 

We cannot praise too highly the superhuman efforts of those statesmen 
who, trying to reduce through education or compulsion the bad instincts 
tending to destroy social peace, put in practice different means according 
to the temperament of the various peoples and the character of their 
institutions which seem most apt to bring to an end the open or latent 
war in which humanity is being used up. It is only just to render homage 
to their good will, to the straightness and the nobility of their intentions, 
to the energy with which they pursue their hard task. Nevertheless it is 
the conviction of every observer who looks a little closely into things that 
neither the mightiest organization nor the strictest education imposed by 
the temporal authorities will ever alone attain the deep reform of feelings. 
Yet without this reform of feelings the most perfect institutions of social 
peace will never be anything but a machine without a soul, and therefore 
devoid of life and fruitfulness. 

Until those who are on both sides of the line have their hearts pene- 
trated by the spirit of Bethlehem, by the example of Nazareth, by the 
doctrines of the Sermon on the Mount, all the official statutes, all human 
arbitrage will remain doomed to impotence at the great risk of arriving 
one day at the full bankruptcy of their promises. 73 

On the last day of the Congress, Pope Pius XI addressed the 
Hungarian people by radio from Rome. He spoke of the great 
faith of the Hungarian nation and asked all to keep the faith 
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as a precious jewel. In closing his address, he said, "We give 
a special blessing to the dear clergy and to the dear Hungarian 
people and We beg all good for the rulers of this apostolic 
Kingdom which, recognizing in Our Legate Our own person, 
have received him with so much honor and have worked so 
earnestly and happily for the success of the Congress." 

While the Eucharistic Congress ended on May 29, His 
Eminence remained until the next day so that he could take 
part in the great national celebration of the ninth centenary 
of the death of the apostolic and saintly ruler of Hungary, 
King Stephen. 

Cardinal Pacelli celebrated Pontifical Mass at the opening 
ceremonies in the presence of the Regent of Hungary, the 
Cabinet ministers, ranking government officials, and thousands 
of priests and laity. 

After the Mass a most colorful procession was formed and 
marched through brilliantly decorated streets. Fifty thousand 
school children and students, wearing old Hungarian costumes, 
lined the streets waving flags and cheei-ing as the Papal Legate 
drove by. Thousands of soldiers, priests, and government offi- 
cials walked in the parade. A highlight of the procession was 
the carrying of the relics of St. Stephen contained in a precious 
crystal urn. The reliquary containing the saintly relics was 
borne on the shoulders of four guards dressed in scarlet 
uniforms. When the procession returned to Parliament Square, 
Cardinal Pacelli gave the Apostolic Blessing. 

On May 31, the Papal Legate and his staff left Budapest 
for Rome. In spite of the fact that His Eminence had re- 
quested that his departure be of a private nature, crowds lined 
the streets. He had stolen the hearts of all who had seen him. 
Cardinal Seredi, the Apostolic Delegate, Archbishop Rotta, 
and Count Vinci, with a special guard of honor, accompanied 
the Papal Legate to the border. 

No sooner had Cardinal Pacelli boarded the train than he 
called for his secretary and began sending letters of gratitude 
to Admiral Horthy, Cardinal Seredi, and other high ranking 
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officials he had met in Budapest. He did not forget the servants 
in the Royal Palace. They all received medals bearing the 
Pope's image and a note of thanks. 

On the way home a little event occurred which showed the 
great Cardinal a humble man of prayer: As the train sped 
toward the Eternal City he called the members of the Papal 
Mission together and knelt on the floor of the train, to recite 
with them the rosary. 

It was after he had reported in detail the events of the Con- 
gress in Budapest that Pope Pius XI paid him this delightful 
tribute : 

"We have entrusted to you, Our beloved son$ who so eagerly 
serves the cause of the Churcti in Our daily activity to the 
extent that you may be called Our closest collaborator, this 
most honored mission. Also because of the sublime outstanding 
achievements you have accomplished for the good of souls, by 
your special eloquence." 

What a beautiful tribute, to be called by a Pope and 
by a Pope of such marvelous qualities as Pius XI "Our 
closest collaborator*' and "Our beloved son!" We should men- 
tion here that Cardinal Pacelli's outstanding qualities were not 
only recognized by the Vicar of Christ but also by the head of 
the Italian State and other foreign governments. 

As one of the great diplomats of the modern world, he had 
long been the recipient of high honors from many governments. 
Notable among them was that of the Grand Cross with Gold 
Plaque of Juan Pablo Duarte from the Dominican Republic, 
and that of the decoration of the Supreme Order of Santissima 
Annunziata, conferred by King Victor Emmanuel III of Italy. 

Duties were added to honors and titles, for he was also 
Cardinal-Protector of several religious communities, among 
them the Sisters of the Holy Names of Jesus and Mary, whose 
mother house is in Montreal; the Congregation of the Sisters 
of the Poor Child Jesus, whose American mother house is at 
Parkersburg, W. Va.; the Sisters of St. Mary of the Third 
Order of St. Francis, whose mother house is at St. Louis, Mis* 
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souri; the Sisters of the Sacred Heart and Perpetual Adora- 
tion, whose mother house is in Paris ; and the Pontifical Asso- 
ciation of the Holy Childhood. 

A Cardinal-Protector is one who has a special solicitude for 
the Interests of a given religious order or institute, church, 
college, city. Representatives are sent to him when counsel is 
needed, or when its interests or rights are violated or imperiled. 

On reflection it is possible to see behind every move made 
by Cardinal Pacelli the Divine Providence of God. Forty years 
in the diplomatic service of the Church, personal contact with 
the religious leaders of the world and with the world's most 
outstanding laymen both in Rome and in their own countries 
and ever-increasing spiritual progress pointed only to the 
Papacy. 



CHAPTER NINETEEN 

Cardinal Pacelli in Role of Camerlengo 

ON THE tenth day of February, 1939, when the magic of radio 
and wireless bore to the ends of the earth the news of the 
passing of Pope Pius XI, in every nation where his name was 
known, from the men and women who worship at the shrine 
of greatness went up the hushed cry: "The Pope is dead." 

In reality, from 1936 onward Pope Pius XI had defied death. 
When the doctor and Cardinal Pacelli besought him time and 
again to remain in bed and rest, he reproved them, saying: 
"We pray that we may be able to die working." How gloriously 
he succeeded is now known to us all. He had lived abundantly 
and at times dangerously. Earlier in his life he had been a 
mountain climber and he had learned, as an Alpinist, to make 
sure of his step before taking it. That principle was to guide 
his whole life. He lived fearlessly, too. He would make no 
compromise where the good of the Church was at stake. One 
thrills at the stand he took when Hitler made his visit to 
Mussolini in the spring of 1938. The crooked cross of the 
swastika was everywhere in Rome, hung from every public 
building. Pius XI was at that time in his eighty-second year, 
yet, after publicly condemning the ostentatious display of "the 
cross that is not the cross of Christ in the Eternal City," His 
Holiness put teeth into his protest by leaving the Vatican and 
driving to his summer residence in Castel Gandolfo, rather 
than remain in the same city with Hitler. What may not be 
so well known is the fact that Cardinal Pacelli accompanied 
the Pope. Therefore, the protest was double-barreled, and the 
little paperhanger from Berlin must have smarted under the 
thrust of the Vatican. 

165 
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Pius XI was a fighter. He fought war and aggression wher- 
ever he found it. Spiritually, he was saintly. Intellectually, he 
was one of the world's greatest scholars. 

It was with his mind concentrating upon a prayer which his 
lips could not form, that His Holiness Pope Pius XI passed to 
his reward at 5 13 1 o'clock, Friday morning, February 10, 1939. 

As Camerlengo of the Holy Roman Church, Cardinal Pa- 
celli gave orders entrusting the Papal apartment to the custody 
of the Noble Guard and orders to the Papal Secretariat of 
State to communicate the sad news of the Sovereign Pontiff's 
death to the Sacred College of Cardinals, to the members of 
the diplomatic corps accredited to the Holy See, and to Papal 
representatives abroad. 

The Cardinal made official recognition of the death of the 
Pope at eleven o'clock, Friday morning. His Eminence went 
to the Holy Father's apartment accompanied by the Vice- 
Camerlengo, the Treasurer, the Auditor, and other prelates 
and clerics of the Apostolic chamber. He was received by the 
Maestro di Camera of the late Pope and by the private 
chamberlains. 

All of them entered the Pope's room and, kneeling in prayer, 
recited the De profundis. Then the official act of death was 
drawn up by the Notary of the Apostolic Chamber, the 
Cardinal and his entourage repaired to an adjoining room 
where the act was signed. 

Cardinal Pacelli re-entered the Pope's bedchamber for a 
meeting with the prelates and clerics of the Apostolic Chamber. 
At this time he listened to an address delivered by Monsignor 
Giovanni Biasiotti, dean of the prelates there assembled. His 
Eminence responded with touching words expressing his great 
sorrow in the death of the late Pontiff. 

The confessors of St. Peter attired the body in the pontifical 
state vestments according to their ancient privilege. (There are 
but two colors for the Papal robes, white and red. These origi- 
nally were the only colors used in the ves.tments of the church. 
Green, violet, and black were added at later times, but have 
never been used by the Popes.) 
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This ceremony completed, Cardinal Pacelli and the prelates 
took the necessary steps for the administration of the Apos- 
tolic Palaces and estates, which, during the vacancy of the Holy 
See, are entrusted to this prelatic college. Next* Cardinal Pa- 
celli, as Camerlengo, held a meeting with the Cardinals rep- 
resenting each of the three orders in the Sacred College. Car- 
dinal Granito represented the order of Cardinal-Bishops ; His 
Eminence Alessio Cardinal Nasalli-Rocca, and His Eminence 
Camillo Cardinal Caccia-Dominioni sealed the Papal apart- 
ment in the Vatican, containing all the personal effects of the 
late Pontiff, These were subsequently distributed according to 
the late Pope's will. 

Three Monsignori, representing the Cardinal-Camerlengo, 
took over the Papal villa at Castel Gandolfo, sealing all rec- 
ords and documents reposing there. 

The matrix, from which lead impressions bearing the name 
of Pope Pius XI were made for the Apostolic Chancery, was 
delivered to the Sacred College and there broken in the pres- 
ence of its members gathered in the third general congregation. 

Estimates put as high as a million the number of persons 
who, until the funeral the following Tuesday, converged on 
the Vatican to pay their last tributes to Pope Pius XL Ex- 
pressions of condolence were received from the kings of Eng- 
land, Rumania, Greece and Albania ; the presidents of Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, Lithuania, Finland, Brazil, 
Peru, Venezuela, Chile, Bolivia, Uruguay, Guatemala and 
Ireland; the Grand Duchess of Luxembourg; the Prince of 
Liechtenstein; the Prince Regent of Sweden; the Regent of 
Hungary, the Regent of Yugoslavia, and the Emperor of Japan, 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull sent the following message 
in the name of President Franklin D. Roosevelt: "The Presi- 
dent desires me to express to Your Eminence profound con- 
dolences on the death of His Holiness Pope Pius XL His great 
spiritual qualities and his zeal for peace and tolerance won for 
him a place in the hearts of all races and creeds. Vford of his 
passing has been received with deep sorrow throughout the 
United States." 
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In his reply to Mr. Hull, Cardinal Pacelli said: "I have been 
deeply moved by the message of condolence in the death of our 
beloved Holy Father, which was sent by Your Excellency at 
the desire of the President of the United States of America. 
I pray you to convey to the President the expression of pro- 
found gratitude for his participation and that of the American 
people in our great sorrow." 

Strange as it may seem, it is customary to bury the dead Pope 
before the formal funeral service is held. When a Pope dies, 
the "Novendials," or nine consecutive Requiem Masses, are 
said on nine consecutive days. Before the time of the death of 
Pope Pius XI, it was customary to celebrate the first six Noven- 
dials in the Basilica, the last three in the Sistine Chapel; the 
entire diplomatic corps, according to custom, was present at 
these final three Masses. But at the time of the death of Pope 
Pius XI all nine were celebrated in St. Peter's Basilica. Four 
of the Novendials were said before the interment of Pope 
Pius XI five after. Following the actual burial, the remaining 
Masses were celebrated before the tumulus or catafalque a 
marble block about ten feet square, tapering into two steps at 
the top. It was surmounted by a coffin, draped in black silk 
which was edged with yellow. 

The burial of Pope Pius XI took place on Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 14, in a spot in the grotto of St. Peter's Basilica, chosen 
by the late Pontiff himself next to the tomb of the saintly Pope 
Pius X and near the last resting place of Henry Cardinal 
Stuart, called by the Jacobites Henry IX, King of Great 
Britain, France, and Ireland. 

It is the custom to bury the Pope in the evening of the day 
fixed by the Sacred College of Cardinals. The ceremonies 
attending the burial of Pope Pius XI's body began at four 
o'clock in the afternoon, with all the Cardinals then in Rome 
present, all the members of the diplomatic corps, and with all 
the Papal Court in attendance. 

The dean of the Vatican Chapter blessed the body of the 
late Pontiff. It was then raised from its majestic bier in the 
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Chapel of the Sacrament, and transported on the shoulders of 
Papal chair bearers to that point in the Basilica where the 
threefold coffin had been made ready. The first of these 
coffins, made of cypress wood, is lined with red silk. The sec- 
ond casket is made of lead, and the outside casket, made of 
walnut, is surmounted by the crest and name of the late Pope. 
When the procession had reached its objective, the body of 
the Pontiff, dressed in his pontifical robes, was taken from the 
funeral bed and placed in the cofins which, for convenience, 
already were arranged one within the ether. 

The dean of the Vatican Chapter then gave absolution over 
the body and Monsignor Carlo Respigh:, prefect of Apostolic 
Ceremonies, placed a white silk veil over the features of the 
Holy Father. Next the red silk lining of the inner casket was 
drawn about the Pontiff's form. At the Pope's feet were placed 
bags containing gold, silver, and bronze sacred medals of all 
the years of his pontificate. Then there was placed in the casket, 
encased in a lead tube, a summary of the life of Pope Pius XI 
prepared by Monsignor Antonio Bacci, secretary for Briefs 
and Principles. 

Workmen then approached the triple casket and fixed the 
lid of the first coffin securely in place. His Eminence Eugenio 
Cardinal Pacelii, the Cardinal-Camerlengo, affixed two wax 
seals and two additional wax seals were affixed in the name 
of the Maestro di Camera. These were placed at the corners 
of the coffin. Then two seals were placed in the center of the 
coffin one by the Vatican Chapter, and one by the archpriest 
of the Vatican Basilica, an office also held by Cardinal Pacelii. 
When the lid of the second coffin was fixed in place, it was 
soldered with lead seals as had been done with the first casket. 
The funeral eulogy, read by Monsignor Bacci, together with 
documents read by Monsignor Ferraro, archivist of the Vati- 
can, were placed in the casket and, finally, the third lid was 
shut and sealed. 

The procession re-formed with the members of the Vatican 
Chapter leading the way, and the body of the Pope was es- 
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corted under the cupola of Michelangelo to the Altar of the 
Confession, where apparatus had been installed to lower the 
heavy caskets to the grotto below. The triple coffin was borne 
on a handcart draped in mourning-black. The Cardinals walked 
behind the body; the choir, which had filled the vast Basilica 
with magnificent music throughout many of the ceremonies, 
sang "Miserere" and "Benedictus." The procession halted. 
The choir became silent. The armed corps stood rigidly at 
attention. When all was ready, the triple casket was lowered 
slowly to the grotto below. There another handcart waited. 
The coffin was rolled to the place prepared for it. 

The day was now far spent and seemed to hurry to its close, 
so that the evening shadows might pay their tribute of respect 
to the Great Pius. Cardinal Pacelli and his assistants went 
down to the grotto below and for the Cardinal the moment of 
supreme emotion had arrived. As the body of the late Pope 
was moved into its last resting place, his tears choked him. He 
could hardly recite the prayers. Even as he faltered, workmen 
began to brick up the tomb. Dropping to his knees, he bowed 
his head. His was not the sorrow of a Cardinal-Camerlengo 
for his dead Sovereign Pontiff; it was the sorrow of a loving 
son at the burial of his beloved father. 



CHAPTER TWENTY 

Election to the Papacy 

IN ADDITION to the responsbility of looking after so many of 
the details relative to the funeral of the late Pope Pius XI, 
and to the various duties he had to perform as Camerlengo 
(such as answering many of the forty thousand cables and 
telegrams received at the Vatican), Cardinal Pacelli directed 
ten meetings of the Cardinals. Bulls and regulations pertain- 
ing to the Conclave of Cardinals were then read. 

On certain days the ambassadors of the various governments 
were received. Each one entered the hall singly. The salutation 
to the Cardinals present was a genuflection if the ambassador 
was from a Catholic country, and a bow if he represented a 
non-Catholic government. The Cardinals rose and removed 
their birettas. As soon as the ambassador began to speak the 
dean of the College of Cardinals would ask him to cover his 
head. When the ambassador finished his address expressing 
the condolence of his government, he took off his hat once more 
and the Cardinals again took off their birettas. The dean 
thanked the visitor and his government, and the ambassador 
then withdrew with the same formalities with which he had 
entered. 

The planning of the Conclave of Cardinals was not easy. 
As Camerlengo, Cardinal Pacelli had to oversee the appoint- 
ment of a physician, surgeon, and pharmacist, as well as a 
Father Confessor for the Conclave. He had to appoint two 
Cardinals to select secretaries and servants for the Sacred 
College, preside over the choosing by lot of the numbers of 
the cells, and design the medal of the Sede Vacante Vacant 
See. 
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The date set for the Conclave of Cardinals to elect a suc- 
cessor to Pius XI was March i, 1939. 

jA large part of the Vatican Palace, two or three floors, is 
walled off for the Conclave. The space is divided into apart- 
ments, each with three or four small rooms or cells, in each of 
these a crucifix, a bed, a table and a few chairs. Access to the 
Conclave is through one door only, locked from without by the 
Marshal of the Conclave, from within by the Cardinal-Carner- 
lengo. Once the Conclave begins the door is not opened again 
until the election Is announced, excepting to admit a Cardinal 
who is late in arriving. All communication with the outside is 
forbidden under pain of loss of office and excommunication. 
Every precaution is observed to exclude those who have no 
right within the enclosure and to prevent unnecessary com- 
munication with the outside. Papal legislation has forbidden 
any ante-election agreements binding on the new Pope, and it 
also has forbidden the Cardinals to treat of the Papal succes- 
sion among themselves during the Pope's lifetime. 

The cells of the Cardinals are covered with cloth: purple 
if they are the last Pope's "creation," green if they are not. 
The government of the Conclave is in the hands of the Cardi- 
nal-Camerlengo and of three representative Cardinals one 
from each of the three Cardinalatial orders, a Cardinal-Bishop, 
a Cardinal-Priest, and a Cardinal-Deacon. 

The actual voting takes places in the Sistine Chapel. A paten 
and chalice are used in voting for the new Pope and six lighted 
candles are placed on the altar. The Papal throne is removed 
and before each chair is placed a small writing desk. The Car- 
dinals enter the chapel accompanied by their conclavists bear- 
ing portfolios and writing materials. Prayers are said by the 
Bishop Sacristan, the ballots are distributed, and now all are 
excluded except the Cardinals, one of whom bars the door. 

Although since the days of Urban VI, elected in 1378, none 
but a Cardinal has been chosen Pope, there is no actual law 
that forbids others to be named in the balloting. The usual 
form of election is the secret ballot; the successful candidate 
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requires a two-thirds vote exclusive of his own ballot. When 
there is a close vote, and only then, the ballot of the Pope-elect 
may be opened to make sure that he did not vote for himself. 
Although the vote is secret, the ballot of any Cardinal is dis- 
tinguishable by a text from the Scriptures written on one of its 
outside folds. 

Each Cardinal deposits his ballot in the chalice on the altar 
and, at the same time, takes an oath that he is voting for the 
one who, under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, he thinks 
ought to be elected. When all the ballots have been shaken up 
and counted and the number agrees with the number of elec- 
tors, the votes are then announced, each Cardinal checking 
them off as they are read. 

If the required two-thirds vote is not obtained, the ballots 
are burned in a stove whose chimney extends through a window 
of the Sistine Chapel. When there is no election on a given 
ballot, straw is mixed with the slips to produce a black smoke 
and thus to show that no choice has been made. 

When the candidate has received the required number of 
votes, the Cardinal-Dean proceeds to ask him whether he will 
accept the election and by what name he wishes to be known. 
Since the time of John XII, each Pope takes a new name in 
imitation of St. Peter's change of name. The ballots, after the 
election, are burned without the straw thus the smoke is 
white. White smoke is a signal to the outside world that a 
new Pope has been chosen. 

The masters of ceremonies then lower the canopies over 
the seats of all Cardinals excepting that of the Pope-elect; he 
is conducted to an adjacent room, where he is clothed in the 
Papal garments. The Cardinals then advance and pay their 
first homage. The new Pope then either confirms or appoints 
the Cardinal-Camerlengo, who puts on his finger the Fisher- 
man's ring. This is followed by the proclamation to the people 
made by the senior Cardinal-Deacon. 

The election of a Pope, as is the way with everything con- 
nected with the Papacy, leads us back to the time of St. Peter. 
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In Apostolic times, in Rome, as elsewhere, there was a ruling 
Bishop surrounded by his priests and people; when he died, 
the clergy, with the help of the people, chose the successor. 
There is nothing to confirm the prevalent idea that the people 
ever had a real vote in this matter. The Church simply sought 
the good opinion of the people so that the person elected might 
work more fruitfully. 

The election of Pope Boniface in 418 A.D. was the occasion 
of the first important legislation on the Papal elections. There 
had been such misunderstanding regarding it that Pope Hono- 
rius decreed that the legitimate Pontiff of Rome must be elected 
"in canonical form through divine judgment and with universal 
consent." Thus for a while unanimous consent was necessary 
for a valid election. 

In 499 A.D. Pope Symmachus called a Synod in San Clemente 
and ordered the deposition of any cleric who, while the Pope 
was still alive, and without his knowledge, should attempt to 
gain votes for a successor or carry on any sort of intrigue 
about the succession. Further, he ordered that when the Pope 
died his successor should be chosen by a majority. 

The year 767 A.D. saw a layman, Constantine, on the Papal 
throne, but within a year the people revolted and he was de- 
posed. Pope Stephen w r as elected in his place. At a Synod held 
in the Lateran, Pope Stephen forbade the election of a layman 
under pain of excommunication. In the future the election 
would be valid but illicit. 

In 1268 A.D. when Pope Clement IV died, seventeen Cardi- 
nals met to choose a successor but could not reach a decision. 
Prior to this time there had never been a "Conclave" as we know 
it today. The electors were accustomed to assemble every morn- 
ing in some church to cast their votes. If they were in Rome, 
they voted in St. Peter's; elsewhere, in the local Cathedral. 
Things dragged on at Viterbo a year, and then two years, and 
still no Pope was elected. Finally the enraged people of Viterbo 
took things into their own hands. They shut the Cardinals in 
the Bishop's residence, and placed guards at the doors. This 
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was the origin of the office of Marshals of the Conclave. The 
rough treatment accorded the Cardinals had no immediate re- 
sults. Two became seriously ill, but still they dallied. Exas- 
perated, the people imposed severe measures on the Cardinals 
in conclave. The roof was removed from the Bishop's resi- 
dence, and a diet of bread and water served to those impris- 
oned within. Promptly, Theobald Visconti was elected to the 
Papacy and took the name Gregory X. 

To stop such delays in the future, it was decreed in the 
Council of Lyons that the Cardinals should convene within 
ten days in the place where the Pope had died* There the elec- 
tion should proceed, and those taking part were to be shut 
away from the world. If they failed to arrive at an election 
after the first three days, the food was to be reduced by half. 
If they failed to reach a decision in the next five days, they 
were to receive bread and water. Each Cardinal was to have 
one servant (two if necessary). They were to live a common 
life within the Conclave and have no relations with the outside 
world. 

This wise legislation was published by Pope Gregory X in 
the bull Ubi Periciihtm and today remains as the basis of the 
present Conclave system. 

It was the saintly Pope Pius X who set down further wise 
regulations in his two famous Constitutions : Commissum Nobis 
and Vacanle Sede Apostolica. He first abolished the "civil 
veto" by kings or emperors, which had defeated the election 
of Cardinal Rampolla and had led to his own election. The 
practice of placing a veto began in the sixteenth century when 
Austria, Spain, and France arrogated to themselves the right 
to indicate to the Conclave that the election of certain Cardi- 
nals would not be acceptable to them. In the other, Pius X laid 
down precise rules for the Conclave, guaranteeing perfect free- 
dom for the Cardinals in the act of electing a Pope and Im- 
posing secrecy on those taking part therein. 

In the Middle Ages the time between the death of a Pope 
and the election of his successor varied. It was difficult to judge 
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a reasonable lapse of time. Travel was not only slower, but it 
had to be undertaken with a great following of men servants 
and soldiers because of the danger on highways where might 
often made right. 

An old diary tells of Cardinal Dietrichstein coming to Rome 
to take part in the election of Paul V in 1605. He arrived 
late and the Conclave had already entered into secret session. 
He, however, came into the presence of the other Cardinals 
just as he was, booted and spurred for travel, and the diarist 
observes that this was not becoming in him. "Et male factum" 
("he acted badly"), he adds. 

Pope Pius XI extended the time from the opening of the 
Conclave from ten to eighteen days after the death of a Pope, 
so that the Cardinals in the most distant points would be 
afforded time to arrive for the election. 

After nearly 1700 years the Church had regained the mag- 
nificent freedom of the days of the Catacombs in the election 
of the Vicar of Christ. Thus, the eyes that a few days before 
had been tear-dimmed, now looked with hope toward the 
Vatican, where one epoch of the ageless Church had closed 
and another was about to open. Suddenly, the days of mourn- 
ing were over. The feeling of awe and curiosity made way 
for the newer ones of anticipation and joy that brought both 
Peter and Pius back to us. 

At eight o'clock on the evening of March I, three Cardinals, 
a Papal Gendarme, a Palatine Guard, and a Swiss Guard set 
about the task of officially locking and sealing all doors leading 
into the Vatican Palace. By that time, some fifty-six Cardinals 
had arrived and were established in their rooms. Seven more 
would arrive in time for the casting of the first ballot the next 
morning. 

Perhaps nothing so strongly signified to the Cardinals that 
they were to be shut off from the whole world while they 
elected a successor to St. Peter as the booming voice that 
echoed through the ancient halls and corridors, "Extra omnes" 
("all out"). Only the Cardinals, their secretaries, a doctor, a 
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barber, cooks and waiters plus a few guards, about 120 alto- 
gether, remained in the Conclave. They were to be locked in; 
the world to be locked out. 

Escorted by Swiss Guards, the Cardinals entered the Pauline 
Chapel for a few moments of silent prayer. The Sistine Choir 
was waiting near the entrance. Back of the singers were die 
prelates, w r ho w r ere to be in attendance on the Cardinals during 
the Conclave. 

Shortly after eight o'clock the "Dens, qu: corda fidelium" 
was recited. Then the "Veni Creator' was sung by the choir. 
At its conclusion the procession moved off slowly between the 
files of guards, through the Sala Regia, into the Sistine Chapel. 

Then, again, the call, "Extra omnes," rang out; all those 
excepting the Cardinals left the Chapel. The litany of Loretto 
was now recited, and a hymn to the Blessed Sacrament chanted. 
The double entrances of the Chapel again opened; the Mar- 
shal of the Conclave entered, accompanied by h:s entire suite. 
In a loud voice he recited his oath of office in Latin, saying, in 
part, "With the greatest diligence and loyalty I will watch over 
the palace during the Conclave for the election of a new Pon- 
tiff, and I will not allow or suffer any of the most eminent and 
reverend Cardinals, nor any of the people enclosed with them, 
to infringe in any way on the established constitution of the 
Holy Fathers for the election of a Roman Pontiff. So help me 
God and His Holy Scripture." 

After he left the chapel with his suite, the prelates, pro- 
thonotaries, prelates of the Rota, and episcopal assistants took 
a similar oath. 

At the same time, the Secretary of the Sacred College of 
Cardinals was administering an oath in the Pauline Chapel to 
the clerical conclavists who were to live with the Cardinals 
during the election. The cooks, barbers, and laborers had been 
sworn in previously. 

With these formalities concluded, the Cardinals left the 
chapel and retired to their cells for the night. For some of 
them, it was their first Conclave; for many others, their last. 
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Tomorrow all would enter the Sistine Chapel as Cardinals; 
one would emerge as Pope ! Strange to relate, Cardinal Pacelli 
occupied Cell No. 13. 

Early the next morning, March 2, each of the Cardinals 
said Mass privately at one of the many portable altars set up 
in the different rooms. 

At nine o'clock the bell in St. Damascus Court rang out to 
summon the College of Cardinals to a Mass in honor of the 
Holy Ghost celebrated in the Pauline Chapel. The paintings 
by Michelangelo on the walls of that famous Chapel seemed 
to come to life with new meaning for there was the massive 
picture of the crucifixion of St. Peter to remind each that who- 
ever was to succeed to the See of Peter might suffer a similar 
fate. 

After the Mass, Monsignor Bacci, the Popes' official Latin- 
ist, gave the traditional discourse on the election of a Pope. 

In the presence of the Pope, and in deference to him, the 
Cardinals do not let their golden pectoral crosses be seen; but 
at a Conclave they wear them conspicuously, as a mark of their 
supreme jurisdiction. Now immediately after the sermon, with 
this symbol of authority solemnly displayed, they walked to 
the Sistine Chapel and there intoned the "Veni Creator" a 
hymn to the Holy Ghost for light and guidance in the great 
task that lay before them. 

The casting of the first ballot took place in the manner de- 
scribed earlier in this chapter. A short time later the black 
smoke that came from the chimney in the Sistine Chapel told 
the hundreds of thousands who waited outside that a vote had 
been taken, but that a two-thirds majority was lacking. 

A second vote was taken that morning and Cardinal Pacelli's 
lead grew. He looked frightened and in his eyes there was a 
pleading look that seemed to cry out: "Please let this chalice 
pass from me." Again black smoke told the world no clear 
majority was reached. Then a recess was called for lunch. Car- 
dinal Pacelli did not go to his apartment at noon, but, rather, 
took his breviary in his hands and went to walk in St. Damas- 
cus Court there to pray for the grace to know what to do. 
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It was nearly five o'clock before the third vote was counted. 
Forty-two votes with the name "Cardinal Pacelli" written on 
them were read and recorded . . . there was a terrific silence 
. . . forty-three, forty-four, forty-five on and on, until sixty- 
one Cardinals had registered votes for the Papal Secretary of 
State. Sixty-one votes out of sixty-two, his own being cast for 
another. 

After the forty-third vote had been read. Cardinal Pacelli 
took no further interest. He seemed dazed. He put his white 
face behind his long fingers and bowed his head. One Cardinal 
later remarked that he "never saw a person so pale and live." 
By the time all the ballots were counted, the whole college 
of Cardinals had walked over to Cardinal PacellPs desk. The 
Dean of the Cardinals asked him in Latin the usual question : 
"Do you accept your election as Sovereign Pontiff? 1 ' 
The question had to be repeated; when Cardinal Pacelli an- 
swered, his voice, so eloquent and strong, was no more than a 
broken whisper. As he replied in the affirmative, all the bal- 
dacchinos over the other Cardinalatial thrones dropped but his. 
Then the Cardinal-Dean asked him the question, "What 
name will you take?" 
He replied: 

"I wish to be called Pius XII." 

By this time, the ballots had been burned without the straw 
and thus the smoke was white. 

"E bianco I E bianco!" the crowd screamed. "Ce un nuovo 
Papa." ("White smoke, white smoke. There is a new Pope.") 
This took place at 5 129 P.M. The crowd in St. Peter's Square 
went wild. 

When the large tapestry with the coat of arms of Pius XI 
was let down from the central balcony, all knew the eagerly 
awaited announcement was finally to be made. Hearts beat 
double time as the friendly Cardinal Caccia-Dominioni ap- 
peared on the balcony. Once again those time-honored words 
would ring out over the square as they had done for centuries. 
"I announce to you tidings of great joy," he began in a clear 
and jubilant voice, allowing each syllable to float to the crowd 
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below, "We have a Pope, the Most Eminent and Most Rev- 
erend" his voice became louder and higher as he neared the 
climax of his message "the Most Reverend Eugenium." The 
last syllable was lost in the great roar that went up in acclaim 
and rolled down to the last column of the colonnade. All knew 
that Cardinal Pacelli had been elected. 

Cardinal Caccia-Dominioni held up his hands and begged 
for silence. Then, his voice on a dramatic pitch, he concluded, 
"Cardinalem Pacelli." Pandemonium broke loose. The noise 
and jubilation was so great that it was impossible for the Car- 
dinal to conclude the rest of his important message. Gradually, 
the tumult died. Now they would learn the Pope's name. . . . 
In the hushed silence the Cardinal who was announcing the 
news concluded by joyfully proclaiming, "Qui sibi nomen im- 
posuit Plum." The announcement of the name Pius called forth 
a fresh demonstration from the crowd, which mingled its fer- 
vor and devotion to the dead Pontiff with its esteem and love 
for the new. No greater tribute could be paid to Pius XI than 
to have his successor choose his name. 

Since it was by now growing quite dark, a few spotlights 
were trained on the balcony, but they were not strong enough 
to dispel the hazy darkness that had developed. 

With striking unity, while waiting for the Pope to appear 
on the balcony, the crowd sang the "Te Deum." As soon as it 
was intoned it was taken up by the vast throng. Thousands of 
voices swelled into a mighty chorus in what was one of the 
greatest gestures of true and profound thanksgiving. As the 
"Te Deum" ended, His Holiness Pope Pius XII appeared. A 
tremendous outburst of applause greeted him. Hats were 
thrown into the air, and shouts of "Vwa il Papal Fiva il 
Papa! 3 ' filled the Square. 

Very dramatically, as the crowd started to sing " Chris tus 
vincit, Ckristus regnal, Chris tus imperat" the nearly full moon 
seemed to rise rapidly in the sky as if to pour its light on the 
historic scene. 

Realizing that the Papal Blessing was about to be given, the 
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multitude grew quiet as the new Pope began the intonation, 
raising his Apostolic hand in benediction. 

The Blessing over, the crowd cheered again as His Holiness 
walked to the very edge of the balcony and waved to the people 
before him. The Pope remained so long at the front of the 
balcony, dressed in his new pontifical robes, that many thought 
he wanted to speak and everyone grew silent. The Pope did 
not speak. He was too moved for that. Tears streamed down 
his face as he waved and slowly departed. 

Many who had time to think of the problems that faced the 
new Vicar of Christ, as they walked slowly away from the 
greatest demonstration they had witnessed, could not refrain 
from saying, "The poor man, the poor Pope, long may he 
reign." 76 

Tradition was shattered in several particulars at the election 
of Pius XII. He was the first Papal Secretary of State since 
1073 A.D. to be elevated to the supreme post of Pontifi. Too, he 
was the first native Roman to occupy the chair of Peter since 
Pope Innocent XII, 1721-1724. Finally, he was elected en 
his sixty-third birthday. 

Characteristically, in the midst of universal acclaim, he did 
not forget to visit his former colleague and devoted friend, 
Cardinal Marchetti-Selvaggiani, Vicar of Rome, who was too 
ill to join in the final ceremonies of the public announcement. 
As the new Pope entered his room, the aged Cardinal tried to 
raise himself from his bed to bow, but all he could do was to 
whisper, "Holy Father." 

But the Pope said, "Ah, not for tonight. Tonight let me still 
be Eugenio." 

Returning to his apartment, the new Pope telephoned to his 
sister, so choked with emotion that he could do little but ask 
her prayers. He could not eat the simple meal which had been 
sent to this room, and instead went to the private chapel 2nd 
closed the door behind him. We can only conjecture that there 
in the darkness before the altar he went through the Geth- 
semane of his Master, for upon his stooped shoulders now 
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fell the whole weight of the government of God's Church. His 
prayer in the quiet of the Papal Chapel was the prayer of 
millions of his children a petition, a pleading with God for 
strength for himself and peace for the world. 

An hour or so later that night, the newly elected Vicar of 
Christ asked for a candle and alone he descended the marble 
stairs to St. Peter's Basilica. He walked the whole length of 
the building and made his way to the grotto under the main 
altar to kneel at the tomb of St. Peter, the Prince of Apostles. 
After praying some time there, he proceeded to the tomb of 
his beloved predecessor, Pius XI, and sank to his knees before 
the mortal remains of that great Pope and besought heavenly 
aid for himself and his work. Figuratively, he took from the 
dead hands of Pius XI the torch of peace and pledged himself 
to hold it high that all the world might see that peace is the 
fruit of justice. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 

The Coronation 

There is not, and there never was, on this earth, a work of humaa 
policy so well deserving of examination as the Roman Catholic Church. 
The history of that Church joins together the two great ages of human 
civilization. No other institution is left standing which carries the mind 
back to the times when the smoke of sacrifice rose from the Pantheon, 
and when camelopards and tigers bounded in the Flavian amphitheatre. 

The proudest royal houses are of but yesterday when compared with 
the line of Supreme Pontiffs. That line we trace back in unbroken series 
from the Pope who crowned Napoleon in the nineteenth century to the 
Pope who crowned Pepin in the eighth; and far beyond the time of 
Pepin the august dynasty extends till it is lost in the twilight of fable. 

Xhe Republic of Venice came next in antiquity. But that Republic 
was modern when compared with the Papacy; and the Republic of 
Venice is gone, and the Papacy remains. The Papacy remains, not in 
decay, not a mere antique, but full of life and youthful vigor. 77 

Thus wrote Macaulay in 1 840. Never had his words seemed 
more true than on the morning of March 12, 1939, the date 
set for the Coronation of His Holiness Pope Pius XIL The 
ancient ceremonies of the crowning of the new Pontiff marked 
not the beginning of the Church's long dominion, but its con- 
tinuation. The predecessors of Pius XII had seen the com- 
mencement of all modern governments and of all ecclesiastical 
establishments on the earth, and his successors are destined 
to minister to them at their ending. The words Christ him- 
self assure his Church an existence of undiminished reign until 
the end of time. 

"Thou art Peter and upon this rock I shall build my Church 
and the gates of hell shall not prevail against her. Behold I 
am with you all days even to the consummation of the world." 
(Malt, xxviii, 1920) 

183 
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No wonder then that Origen, who lived about the time 
216 A.D., called St. Peter "the foundation of the Church, and 
the most solid rock, upon which Christ founded His Church/' 78 
Since Holy Scripture and tradition prove that Our Lord con- 
ferred the leadership of His visible body upon St. Peter a 
leadership that was essential to the Church He meant it to 
last to the end of time. The Church could not exist without it. 
The Church was for all ages, and so was St. Peter's office. 

The powers involved in this supremacy were for the salva- 
tion of men of all generations, and hence the supremacy must 
endure during the whole dispensation of Christ. (Matt. 
xxviii, 20) Peter personally passed away, but he lives in his suc- 
cessors. The language of Philip, the Papal Legate, accepted 
by the Council of Ephesus 431 A.D. is conclusive: ". . . the 
holy and most blessed Peter both lives and judges in his suc- 
cessors. Our holy and most blessed Pope Celestin (the Pope 
45th in succession), the Bishop, the canonical successor of 
Peter and his vice-regent, has sent us as representatives of his 
person." 79 This doctrine, whether in the first, fourth, or twen- 
tieth century, remains the same. 

To the 71,000 people who had tickets for standing room in 
the great St. Peter's Basilica, and for the 500,000 others who 
stood huddled between the great arms of the Benini colonnade 
enclosing the plaza outside, and for the countless millions who 
listened from the corners of the earth to the broadcast of the 
coronation ceremonies, the axiom of the early Fathers "where 
Peter is, there is the Church, with which is life eternal," took 
on new meaning. The faith of centuries and of millions saw 
Peter in the person of Pius. No wonder then that March 12 
was of such paramount importance the world over, but more 
especially in the Eternal City. 

As early as 4 30 A.M. crowds began to stream into St. Peter's 
Basilica; the long lines of soldiers on guard in their olive-green 
uniforms seemed part of the night mist. By 5 130 the Piazza 
was half filled, although the ceremony was not scheduled to 
begin before 8 130 A.M. Things happened that usually take place 
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when huge crowds attend great functions: the fussy woman 
asking someone to move to one side a bit, the crying child, the 
man with a bag of food, and the puppy who kept the people 
near him in good spirits through the long hours of waiting. 
This human interest story which comes out of the coronation 
ceremonies is a good one : A student from the American college 
foolishly left the Basilica to get some breakfast. There was 
little trouble getting out, but getting back in was another ques- 
tion. One of the Swiss Guards was determined that he was 
not going to be permitted to return. The two were engaged 
in a heated argument when an Italian Bishop, an interested on- 
looker, broke into the conversation. After assuring the Guard 
he was a Bishop, he pointed to the seminarian and said, "I 
appoint this man my temporary secretary." The Guard retired 
in confusion while the Bishop and his "secretary" entered the 
transept a stately procession of two. 80 

At approximately 8 130 A.M., the Papal procession reached 
the main door of the Basilica. The vast crowd thrilled to the 
notes of the "Papal March" by Longhi. When the Pope was 
seen by the crowd, shouts and cheers began to fill the air. "Viva 
il Papa! Fiva Pio Dodecesimof" The shouts drowned out the 
singing of the famous "Tu es Petrus" * 

Never had the Basilica appeared so beautiful. Gold and 
purple draperies hung from the pillars, and the profusion of 
lights and flowers turned the immense temple into a fairy pal- 
ace. The splendor of uniforms and the magnificence of ritual 
gave it an air of triumph. 

The immense bronze statue of St. Peter was dressed for the 
occasion like the Pope, in tiara, cope, and ring. A beautiful 
canopy stood above it. At the sound of the silver trumpets, 
the sovereign Pontiff appeared. Preceded by his escort of sol- 
diers, priests, Bishops, and Cardinals, he made his solemn en- 
trance carried on the Sedia Gestatoria a portable chair car- 
ried shoulder high by attendants dressed in red brocaded silk. 
This portable chair was surmounted by a canopy and flanked 

* Thou art Peter. 
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on either side by the famous flabella* He seemed to glide, 
detached from the earth, over a human carpet. As soon as the 
immense throng sighted His Holiness, unrestrained cheering 
again broke out, resounding from one end of the Basilica to 
the other. 

Contrary to that which takes place at the coronation of 
Kings, the ceremony of the Pontifical coronation is designed to 
recall as vividly as possible the Pope's duties rather than his 
rights. While Holy Mother Church respects his person, because 
he is the Vicar of Christ, she reminds him that he is also the 
servant of the servants of God. 

Therefore, when Pius XII was seated on his portable throne 
and had just received the acclaim of thousands, a prelate ap- 
proached him holding in his hand a small bunch of flax. Three 
times this flax was lighted and, as it burned, he said, "Holy 
Father, thus passes the glory of the world." Thus in the midst 
of the pomp and "glory, the Pope was three times reminded 
that the honor of the world is not more lasting than the flame 
of a handful of burning flax. 

The Pope wore his full pontifical vestments ; but they were 
completely hidden from sight by his enormous cope, which 
covered most of the floor of the portable chair. After the Holy 
Father had made his visit to the Blessed Sacrament, he went to 
the chapel of St. Gregory to vest for Mass. (The Pope does not 
carry any staff or Bishop's crozier. The tradition is that when 
St. Peter sent St. Maternus to Treves to preach the gospel, 
he gave him his own staff; therefore St. Peter had no crozier 
after that. What is supposed to be St. Peter's staff is now pre- 
served in the Cathedral of Limburg.) The vestments worn by 
the Pope for the celebration of Mass are the same as those 
worn by any Bishop with the exception of the fanon worn above 
the chasuble. It is made of material as light as gauze in texture, 
and it is striped in gold, blue, and red. It typifies the ephod 
of the High Priest of the Jewish Law, and, therefore, apper- 
tains only to the vesture of the Sovereign Pontiff when he 
Large ostrich plume fans. 



solemnly pontificates. While he wears the fanon above his 
chasuble, when he puts on the chasuble the fanon is placed on 
his head as a hood. When the sacrificial garment is placed on 
his shoulders, the fanon is then turned down smoothly over 
his neck and shoulders, to be surmounted later by the pallium. 

At a Papal Coronation three things are particularly strik- 
ing. At the very beginning of the Mass, just after the Confiteor, 
the Pope is led to the Sedia Papale (the Papal throne) ana 
seats himself. Three Cardinal Bishops, whose Sees adjoin 
Rome, recite a prayer over him, one after the other. Then the 
first Cardinal-Deacon invests him with the pallium, saying: 

"Receive the pallium with the fulness of Papal power, to 
the honor of Almighty God, the glorious Virgin and Mother 
Mary, the blessed Apostles Peter and Paul, and the Holy 
Roman Church." 

The second peculiarity is the Laudes, a special litany which 
is sung only at coronations, and whose origin is traced back 
to the sixth century. It is sung at the tomb of St. Peter 
and immediately after the Gloria of the Mass ; the oldest of 
the Cardinal-Deacons chants the litany and all those present 
join in the responses, saying over and over "Tu ilium adjuva" 
("Come to his help"). 

The third and most important event is the crowning at the 
end of Mass. 

At the coronation ceremonies, as at all great Catholic Cere- 
monies, the words of the non-Catholic essayist, Augustine Bir- 
rell, ring true, "It is the Mass that matters." The Mass was 
sung by Pius XII himself. After the Confiteor, the Cardinal- 
Deacon placed the pallium on the Pope's shoulders. The pal- 
lium is a narrow collar of white woolen cloth decorated with 
five black crosses, and symbolizes the government of the Pope 
over the Bishops. During the elevation, the trumpets sounded 
the notes of Silveri's masterpiece. The silence was complete as 
the Vicar of Christ raised his Lord above his head and moved 
in a semi-circle that all might adore their Master. 

Before Communion, the Pope, standing at ^e throne, broke 
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off two small pieces from the Sacred Host and gave a portion 
to the Deacon and Subdeacon, then he, himself, took Holy 
Communion, consuming the Sacred Host and through a golden 
tube sipping the Precious Blood, saying: "Lord, I am not 
worthy." 

While the Mass in St. Peter's by the Pope was uniquely 
magnificent, it was in no essential respect different from the 
ordinary low Mass said by any priest anywhere in the world. 
The Mass is always the same, whether it is said in St. Peter's, 
in a prairie chapel, or in an African hut. 

At the end of the Mass, Cardinal Gerlier approached the 
Pope as he was about to re-enter the portable throne and pre- 
sented him with a white silken purse containing twenty-five 
coins. He said, in Latin : "Most Holy Father, the Chapter and 
the Canons of this Holy Basilica offer your Holiness the cus- 
tomary offering for a Mass well sung." 

Immediately after the last Gospel, the procession left the 
Basilica. The coronation proper was about to take place, and 
history was to be made at that moment. It was more than a 
hundred years since a Pope was crowned outside St. Peter's. 
Pius XII took up where his more ancient predecessors stopped 
he wished to be crowned on the loggla > or balcony, high up 
in the front of the Basilica. 

The Papal crown, called a tiara, is a covering for the head, 
shaped like a beehive and ornamented with costly stones and 
pearls, topped with a small cross at its highest point. Since it is 
a non-liturgical ornament, it, is worn only during processions 
and at solemn acts of jurisdiction. The first mention of the 
tiara was made in the "Vita" of Pope Constantine (708715 
A.D.). Then it was a one-crown affair. Pope Boniface VIII 
(1294) adopted the second crown; and Urban V in 1344 added 
the third coronet. There are several explanations for the triple 
crown some say it has reference to the three branches of 
the Church : the Church Triumphant, the Church Militant, and 
the Church Suffering while others say the three crowns sig- 
nify the Pope's doctrinal, sacramental, and pastoral authority. 
Whatever meaning one chooses to take, everyone realizes that 
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while in appearance the tiara is a golden triple-crowned orna- 
ment, in reality it is a crown of thorns. 

On a specially constructed throne on the loggia in front of 
St. Peter's, the Cardinal-Deacon placed the tiara * on the head 
of the Holy Father, saying these words : 

"Receive the tiara adorned with three crowns and know that 
thou art father of princes and Kings, Vicar of Jesus Christ 
Our Lord to Whom be honor and glory world without end." 

As the tiara descended upon the humble brow of a great 
Pontiff, a cheer, gathering in volume as it went, rose from the 
crowd into the clear Roman sky. The action was simple and 
swift, and rightly so ; there was no conferring of power, only a 
formality of dignity, an obeisance to the supreme power already 
invested in him. The ceremony ended by the bestowal of the 
Papal Blessing upon the crowd gathered in St. Peter's Square 
and upon the whole world. 

The Pope stood in full view for a few moments, waving two 
tired arms, as the multitudes physically present and millions 
over the world present in spirit crited out "Viva II Papa!" 

Hilaire Belloc, the famous historian, sums up the feelings 
of most of those who witnessed this great ceremony, as he 
did, saying: 

"When I left and the incalculable thousands began to stream 
away there arose within my heart a sentence which always 
returns to me when I consider an imperishable thing among 
perishable men. 'The Church stands as yet it shall stand. It 
remains and shall still remain. A watcher of this world.' " 81 

The day after the coronation of His Holiness he took up 
where he had left off. Since his ordination, he had worked 
sixteen hours a day. Now, as Father and Teacher of the world, 
he would carry on his incessant toils for the salvation of souls. 
From the day of his election to the See of Peter, he determined 
to be really "a servant of the servants of God," for since then, 
as he said, he belonged to the whole world. 

The account of the Pope's first journey into Italian terri- 
tory, on the occasion of taking "possession" of his Cathedral 

* The tiara chosen for the ceremony was one that belonged to Pope Pius DC 
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Church, some six weeks after his coronation, is very inter- 
esting. 

Just as when he had been elected to the Sacred College of 
Cardinals, the first of his tasks had been to take possession of 
his Titular Church, so also, as Pope, he went through a similar 
ceremony, taking possession of St. John Lateran Basilica. 
Though many have believed that St. Peter's takes precedence 
over all other Churches, such is not the case. At St. Peter's, 
the Pope is Sovereign Pontiff. At St. John Lateran, he is Bishop 
of Rome, and therefore he must take possession of his See as its 
Bishop. St. John's is the Cathedral of Rome. On the front of 
the Basilica is inscribed the decree, "Papal and Imperial," 
declaring it "the mother and mistress of all Churches." 

The name "Lateran" is derived from a rich patrician family 
whose head, Planteus Lateranus, was put to death and his 
estates confiscated by Nero. It became an imperial palace for 
a time and was then given by Constantine to Pope Melchiades 
in 312 A.D. Pope Sylvester built the first basilica there and 
blessed it in 324 A.D. When an earthquake destroyed it in 896 
A.D., Pope Sergius III rebuilt it and dedicated it to St. John the 
Baptist. Fire nearly destroyed it in 1308, and after it was re- 
built, another fire again burned it down in 1360; and thus it 
remained in utter ruin for four years. Its fourth restoration 
was due to Pope Urban V (1362-70), but since then it has 
undergone a series of changes and modernizations. 

Early on the morning of the Feast of the Ascension in 1939, 
excited crowds lined the streets from the Vatican to St. John 
Lateran. Something historic was about to happen. Soon the 
new Bishop of Rome would pass that way to take possession 
of his Cathedral. If the stones could have spoken to the crowds 
lining the streets, they would have told of glorious Papal pro- 
cessions of other years and other ages. 

Papal processions are as old as the Papacy. They date from 
the time St. Peter walked with his converts along the shores of 
the Tiber; as ancient as the days when Pope Leo I stood be- 
yond the walls of the Eternal City to face the wicked Attila. 
During the Middle Ages, Papal processions were frequent 
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spectacles. Since historians have left such a detailed account 
of the cavalcata marking the taking possession of the Roman 
Cafhedral, it is evident that such could be termed the most 
colorful of all the Papal processions. 

Traditionally, at the head of the procession came four light 
horsemen in scarlet velvet and gold braid and great white 
plumes flowing from their silver helmets. Next came a troop 
of mounted guard, superintendents of the Papal States, a mes- 
senger, and the riding master whose sole task was to help the 
Pope mount and dismount from his steed. 

Next in order came the Cardinals' personal servants, each 
carrying a red bag with the Cardinal's coat of arms em- 
broidered on the sides. More servants followed on horses, each 
holding the silver mace of the individual Cardinals. The Papal 
secretaries and other functionaries came next, followed by the 
Pope's barber, tailor, gardener, and baker, all garbed in bril- 
liant red. More Vatican lay officials came next, each leading a 
white donkey laden with gifts from the ambassadors to the 
Papal throne. Next followed the consistorial lawyers and Ro- 
man officials. 

The second part of the procession was headed by the colorful 
Swiss Guards carrying their heavy halberds. Behind the Swiss 
Guard escort came the prelates, delegates from the important 
cities in Italy. 

Then the object of all eyes appeared: the Holy Father, 
mounted on a white horse that was harnessed and covered with 
gold and brocade. The honor of leading the Pope's horse by 
the golden bridle went to the Princes of Orsini and Colonna. 

Following the Pope came the noble pages, the Papal Guard, 
the Pope's physician. Finally, in doube file, came the College 
of Cardinals riding mules covered with red drapes, followed 
by the Archbishops and Bishops. The cortege concluded with 
the Papal infantry. 

Such was the glory that the ancient Church had known, 
which modern Rome enviously tried to imitate, until the custom 
faded about the start of the nineteenth century. Paul VIII was 
too old and infirm to ride the traditional white horse and used, 
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instead, the Papal carriage. None of his successors revived the 
old custom. 

The ceremony of taking possession of St. John Lateran by 
His Holiness Pope Pius XII in 1939 was simple, modern, and 
severe. The Pope rode in a long, glittering automobile down 
the Corso to his CathedraL There the same sun shone on the 
new Pope's red hat and cape, new Romans knelt in the same 
spots where their forefathers had knelt in centuries past; but 
the pageantry of the dead years was missing. A successor of 
St. Peter who could so well have graced a white horse (many 
mornings he could be seen riding horseback in the parks around 
Berlin) rode now to his Cathedral, not on a prancing steed, 
but in a modern automobile. 

If the cavalcata solenne was discarded in the passing of the 
years, there was no change in the actual ceremonies of the 
taking possession of the Cathedral. Pope Pius XII walked up 
the same steps to his throne that his successors had walked 
with their rich enameled border, each having the emblems of 
an asp, a dragon, a lion, and a basilisk and all referring to the 
Ninetieth Psalm. The ceremonies in the Cathedral were similar 
to those observed in the taking possession of his Titular Church' 
as Cardinal. 

When the ceremony was over and the long line of cars turned 
again toward the Vatican, the crowds blocked the doorways 
and filled the lofty windows along the route. Large groups 
could be seen on the roof-tops, reminiscent of the days of which 
Marullus chided their f orefathers : 

Many a time and oft, 

Have you climbed up to walls and battlements, 
To towers and windows, yea to chimney tops, 
Your infants in your arms, and there have sat, 
The live-long day, with patient expectation, 
To see great Pompey pass the streets of Rome. 

But greater than Pompey passed the streets of Rome that 
glorious Ascension Day in 1939. It was the Sovereign Pontiff 
the Vicar of the Eternal Christ and his name was Pius. 82 



CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 

The Pope of Peace 

THE PAPACY has endured some nineteen hundred years. Hun- 
dreds of realms, whose beginning and end the Papacy has be- 
held, lie in ruins over Europe. Its own origin carries us back 
to the time of the Caesars. It offered sacrifices in the dark 
bowels of the catacombs, over the remains of its faithful chil- 
dren stealthily taken from the ruddy sands of the Flavian 
amphitheatre. It welcomed Constantine and crowned Charle- 
magne ; in subsequent ages, whatever other power rose to aid 
humanity, the Papacy was still more eminent in deed and tower- 
ing in stature. Again and again, its end was predicted ; yet today 
we contemplate Pius XII reigning gloriously on Vatican HilL 

Delete the influence of the Papacy from history, and what 
remains to humanity of spiritual life, culture, and Christian 
truth? As early as the second century, Irenaeus wrote, "To 
Rome, because of its princedom, must believers from every- 
where turn" and what the Papacy sowed in the souls of men, 
she protected and nurtured. 

The Papacy in all ages was the defender of the weak and 
the guardian of liberty. When feudal lords and kings smote 
liberty and deprived the people of their rights, a Pope called 
them to task and curbed their pride and ambition. It was the 
decrees of the Popes that diminished the number and savagery 
of feudal wars and rid Europe of slavery. (The Popes were 
able, for instance, to forbid private war among the feudal 
nobility from Wednesday to Monday and on Feast Days.) The 
number of disputes submitted to the Holy See for arbitration 
was remarkable. In the thirteenth century, there were a hun- 
dred cases in Italy alone. When the notion and fact of Christen- 
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doni began to disintegrate, there disappeared also the concept 
of the Holy See as its moral and religious center. 

Suarez in the sixteenth century declared that with Christian 
rulers, the Papacy enjoyed the right of intervention, but added 
cautiously that the Pope might refrain from its use "lest greater 
evils should follow." Then followed the era of the absolute 
National State, which acknowledged no moral law higher than 
itself. Implicitly, and more often explicitly, these States aban- 
doned the old Christian idea of a natural law in human rela- 
tionship, which is the reflection of the law of God Himself. 

In the latter half of the nineteenth century, after a period 
of calm, Papal prestige began to grow again, and bigotry grew 
in opposition to it. Pope Pius IX offered mediation to avert the 
Franco-Prussian War. Leo XIII was partly instrumental in 
convoking the first Hague Conference. We have already seen 
that when the Czar of Russia, supported by the Queen of Hol- 
land, proposed that the Holy See be represented at the Con- 
ference, Italy and Britain protested. In Article V of the Treaty 
of London, it was agreed that before Italy's declaration of 
war on the Central Powers in 1915, the Holy See was to be 
excluded from any subsequent peace conferences. Pope Benedict 
tried to intervene in the First World War in the late summer 
of 1917 ; his requests were declined. The Holy See was not even 
invited to play any part in the League of Nations. 

The position of the Holy See today is best illustrated by 
citing the 24th Article of the Lateran Treaty which reads as 
follows : 

The Holy See, in regard to the sovereignty that belongs to it in the 
international field, declares that it desires to remain and will remain 
outside all temporal competitions between other States and outside inter- 
national congresses held for such objects, save when the contending parties 
unite in appealing to its mission of peace, always reserving to itself the 
right of bringing its moral and spiritual power to bear on any given case, 

As a matter of fact, the last half century or so has witnessed 
a number of examples of Papal intervention or arbitration. 
The Holy See acted as judge between Germany and Spain in 
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1885, in the conflict concerning the Caroline Islands; in 1893, 
in the boundary quarrel between Ecuador and Peru; and in the 
following year, in a dispute of a similar kind between Great 
Britain and Venezuela. It arbitrated between Haiti and San 
Domingo, in 1895 ; and, from 1900 to 1903, between Chile and 
the Argentine; while its appeal, in 1898, delayed the outbreak 
of the Spanish-American war. In 1906, and from 1909 to 1910, 
its aid was requested in difficulties between Colombia and 
Ecuador, and between Brazil and Bolivia and Peru. In 1905, 
an agreement was concluded between Colombia and Peru to 
submit to Papal arbitration all future disputes (except those 
concerning independence and honor) that should prove to be 
amenable to direct negotiation. 

The policy of His Holiness Pope Pius XII has been that of 
his predecessor Pius XI, who said in his encyclical Ubi Arcano 
Del: 

The Church was established by her Founder as a perfect society, the 
mistress and leader of other societies; such being the case, she will not 
encroach upon the authority of other societies, which are each of them 
legitimate in their own sphere, but she will be able felicitously to com- 
plete them, as grace perfects nature. . . . But if the Church considers 
it improper to meddle without reason in the government of worldly 
affairs and with purely political matters, she is within her rights in seek- 
ing to prevent the civil power making that an excuse to oppose in any 
way whatsoever the superior interests which involve man's eternal salva- 
tion, to endanger or injure those interests by unjust laws or commands, 
to attack the divine constitution of the Church or to tread underfoot the 
sacred rights of God in the civil society of men. 83 

Note the similarity in these words of Pius XII delivered to 
the Sacred College of Cardinals June 2, 1939 : 

The Church permits not herself to be turned aside or restrained by any 
private interests, unless invited thereunto; she dreams not of busying 
herself in the territorial disputes of States nor of allowing herself to 
become entangled in the complexity of conflictions which easily spring 
therefrom. For all that, she may not, in these hours when peace suffers the 
greatest dangers and the most violent of passions, enter into discussions, 
forbear to speak maternally, and should conditions permit, offer mater- 
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nally her services to stay the imminent irruption of force, with its incal- 
culable material, spiritual, and moral consequences* 

Before the present war, and during it, Pius XII worked for 
peace sometimes by warning, at other times by appeal and 
exhortation, and always by diplomatic action. 

Since the time of the pontificate of Leo XIII (1878) to the 
present day, of the 574 pronouncements issued by the Popes 
on peace and just treaties 137 have been made by the present 
Holy Father, Pius XII. 

From the first moment of his pontificate, Pius XII dedicated 
himself to peace. In the center of his coat of arms, which he 
himself designed, stands a white dove bearing an olive branch 
in its beak. His motto is : Peace, the Work of Justice. 

On the day after his election, he sent this exhortation to the 
waiting world: "The fairest of all God's Gifts, that passes 
all understanding, is the peace that all men of feeling cannot 
but strive for, the peace, in fine, which arises from justice and 
charity." (March 3, 1939.) 

On March 12, 1939, he said: "Nothing is lost by peace, but 
everything may be lost by war. . . . May the strong and the 
mighty listen to us, and use their power not for destruction but 
for construction : for the protection, the peace, order and work 
of nations." 

During the year 1940 alone, Pius XII made twenty-eight 
appeals to the belligerents. 

In considering the foundations for a just peace plan the fol- 
lowing is important: On Christmas Eve of 1939, Pope 
Pius XII put forward five peace points in an address to the 
Sacred College of Cardinals. To understand them clearly, we 
must first carry our minds back to the time when they were 
Issued December, 1939. The United States and Italy were 
not then in the war. The Pope was on terms of cordial friend- 
ship with President Roosevelt and the President had just then 
asked permission to appoint a personal representative to the 
Vatican, with a view to co-ordinating the efforts of them both 
to secure peace and alleviate suffering. 
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It is in these circumstances that the Pope believed it would 
be good to define the fundamental conditions of a just and 
lasting peace. And as a basis for such agreement, he put for- 
ward the following five points: 

1. That all nations, big or small, powerful or weak, must 
have the right to life and freedom. The will of one nation to 
live must never mean that the death sentence shall be passed 
upon another nation. 

2. Nations must be freed from the slavery of armaments, 
and from the danger that material force, instead of serving to 
protect the right, may become an overbearing and tyrannical 
master. 

3. International institutions in the past having sometimes 
proved imperfect or ineffective, all parties should learn a lesson 
from this in any reorganization of international life. To make 
a peace acceptable and to avoid arbitrary breaches of treaties, 
some juridical institution ought to be set up to guarantee that 
agreements shall be faithfully kept, and to revise and correct 
these agreements where it may be found necessary. 

4. The real needs and the just demands of nations, peoples, 
and racial minorities must receive special attention, even though 
the demands may not establish a strictly legal right. A friendly 
spirit in meeting these demands by peaceful methods will re- 
move incentives to violent action. 

5. Even the best regulations will be foredoomed to failure 
unless the peoples and those who govern them submit willingly 
to the influence of that spirit which alone can give life, author- 
ity, and binding force to the dead letter of international agree- 
ments a spirit which teaches men to weigh and measure hu- 
man statutes according to the sacred and inviolable standards 
of the law of God. They must be guided by that universal love 
which is the compendium and the most general expression of 
the Christian ideal and which may serve as a common ground 
also for those who have not the blessing of sharing the same 
faith with us. 

One year later, in December, 1940, when Europe had been 
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conquered by the Germans and the British Empire stood alone 
against the Nazi domination, these five points were publicly 
accepted as the essential basis of a just peace in a remarkable 
letter written to the Times and signed by the heads of the An- 
glican and Free Churches in Great Britain jointly with the 
late Cardinal Hinsley. 

Commenting on the Atlantic Charter, the Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Birmingham uttered this plea : 

When statesmen gather together at the end of the war, to determine 
the conditions of peace, the one thing we ask of them is that they should 
remember man cannot leave God out of life and yet expect to go on 
peacefully. Ano 1 man cannot leave God out of the peace proposals and 
yet expect to have peace. Let us make sure that God is represented at the 
peace conference if we wish to insure a real lasting peace. 

In October, 1943, more than 130 Protestant, Catholic, and 
Jewish authorities set down a declaration of seven points of 
peace, among them this one that there is required "the or- 
ganization of international institutions which will guarantee the 
peace of the world." 

On November 5, the declaration of Moscow agreed that a 
general organization for peace should be established, and on 
November 6 the Senate of the United States approved a War 
Plan whose first paragraph runs thus : 

That the Senate recognizes the necessity of there being established at 
the earliest possible moment a general international organization, based 
on the sovereign equality of all peace-loving states and open to member- 
ship by all such states, large and small, for the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security. 

"So you see," observes Rev. M. J. Ahern, S. J., "the Holy 
Father was at least three and a half years in advance of the 
diplomats and scholars of the world. I make no comment on 
this striking fact of modern history; the fact speaks for 
itself." M 

On Easter Sunday, April 13, 1941, the Sovereign Pontiff 
delivered a message in which he said in part ; 
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We have constantly accompanied prayer with Our own endeavors. To 
the very limit of Our power and with a vigilant consciousness of impar- 
tiality in spirit and in Our apostolic office, we have left nothing undone 
or untried in order to forestall or shorten the conflict, to humanize the 
methods of war, to alleviate suffering and to bring assistance and comfort 
to the victims of war. 

We have not hesitated to indicate in unmistakably clear terms the 
necessary principles and sentiments which must constitute the determin- 
ing basis of a future peace that will assure the sincere and loyal consent 
of all peoples. But We are saddened to note that there seems to be as yet 
little likelihood of an approximate realization of peace that will be just, 
in accordance with human and Christian norms. 

Thus Our supplications to Heaven must be raised with ever increasing 
meaning and fervor, that a new spirit may take root and develop in all 
peoples and -especially among those whose greater power gives them wider 
influence and imposes upon them additional responsibility; the spirit of 
willingness, devoid of sham and artifice, that is ready to make mutual 
sacrifices in order to build, upon the accumulated ruins of war, a new 
edifice of fraternal solidarity among the nations of the world, an edifice 
built upon new and stronger foundations, with fixed and stable guaran- 
tees, and with a high sense of moral sincerity which would repudiate 
every double standard of morality and justice for the great and small or 
for the strong and the weak. 

Nothing can restrain Us from repeatedly calling to the observance of 
the precept of love those who are children of the Church of Christ, those 
who, because of their faith in the Divine Saviour, or at least in our 
Father who is in Heaven, are very near to Us. 

However, under the vigilant providence of God and armed only with 
prayer, exhortation and consolation, We shall persevere in our battle for 
peace in behalf of suffering humanity. May the blessings and comforts 
of heaven descend on all victims of this war : upon you who are prisoners 
and upon your family from whom you are separated and who are anxious 
about you, and upon you refugees and dispossessed who have lost your 
homes and land, your life's support. 85 

Thus in truth Pius XII could say on May 13, 1942, 

Our conscience is Our witness that we have labored both before the 
outbreak of the war and during its course for peace, with all Our mind 
and strength and within the ambit of Our apostolic ministry. . . . 8e We 
have left nothing undone or untried in order to forestall or shorten the 
conflict, to humanize methods of war, to alleviate suffering and to bring 
assistance and comfort to victims of wzr. 8T 
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Regarding humane warfare, Pius XII pleaded with the bel- 
ligerents on June 13, 1943, when he said: 

May all belligerents, who also have human hearts molded by mothers' 
love, show some feeling of charity for the sufferings of civilian popula- 
tions, defenseless \vomen and children, for the sick and aged, all of whom 
are often exposed to greater and more widespread perils of war than 
those faced by soldiers at the front. 

Continuing, he begged the belligerents 

to abstain until the very end from the use of more homicidal instru- 
ments of warfare : for the introduction of such weapons inevitably results 
in their retaliatory use, often with greater violence and cruelty by the 
enemy. 88 

To the powers occupying territories of other nations the 
Pope appealed: "Let your conscience guide you in dealing 
justly, humanely and providentially with the peoples of OQCU- 
pied territories. Do not impose upon them burdens which you 
in similar circumstances have felt, or would feel, unjust." 8d 

Pope Pius XII has done his "utmost to bring assistance and 
comfort to the victims of war." On June 13, 1943, he said: 
"The sums of money which the charity of the faithful puts at 
Our disposal are not set apart for, nor do they go to sustain the 
war, but to dry the tears of widows and orphans, to console 
families anxious and sorrowing for their dear ones far away 
or missing, to succor the suffering, the poor and the needy." 90 

Acting upon these words, Papal monies have been poured 
into the hands of the war sufferers the world over. His Holi- 
ness dispensed upwards of three-quarters of a million dollars 
alone to the Poles in Poland and scattered throughout Europe. 
Considerable sums of money were sent to Hungary to pay for 
packages of food to be sent from Hungary to Poland. His 
Holiness sent $200,000 to His representatives and the local 
Bishops for the relief of suffering Poles in countries where they 
were exiles or prisoners. The Holy See provided financial 
assistance for the organization of a hospital for Polish refu- 
gees in Vichy, France. A Papal grant was even made for Polish 
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high school students to pay their tuition in schools in Paris. 
In England, a large sum was spent for the restoration of a 
hospital to be used by the Polish refugees. 

Dr. Guppenberg, the Finnish Minister to Sweden, stated on 
May 24, 1943, that "Finland was grateful to His Holiness 
Pope Pius XII for his benevolent interest in that country." He 
cited as an example the gift by the Holy Father of $10,000 
for needy Finnish children. 

Upwards of $62,000 was sent by the Pope to the war suf- 
ferers of Malta. Much larger sums were distributed in Bel- 
gium, France, and Holland. To the Bishops of England, 
Wales, and Scotland, Pius XII sent a total of $i 12,500 toward 
the restoration of war-damaged churches in Great Britain and 
for relief of war victims. 

In the letter accompanying the gift sent on August 9, 1943, 
to His Excellency the Most Rev. William Godfrey, through 
His Eminence Luigi Cardinal Maglione, Papal Secretary of 
State, the Holy Father made known that the ruin and blood- 
shed caused by aerial warfare were always before his mind: 
he remembered particularly the havoc wrought in the capital 
and in the fair cities of the noble British nation, as well as the 
great harm done to its cultural and historic inheritance and the 
material losses suffered by the country. 

In speaking of the letter Cardinal Maglione went on to say 
that the Holy Father remembered with particular bitterness 
the destruction of many Catholic churches and chapels and 
that he had every confidence that pastors and faithful would 
bend themselves to the task of rebuilding what had been laid 
low, for by so doing they would give solemn expression of 
their faith in the renewal of society through the acceptance 
of Christian morality and revealed truth. 

The Bari radio announced on October 17, 1943, that His 
Holiness offered $550 in gold toward a ransom demanded by 
the Nazis for Italian Jews held as hostages. 

Further endeavoring to bring solace to war prisoners and 
their families, the Holy Father established the Vatican In- 
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formation Service. According to the latest reports issued in 
February, 1945, some two million seven hundred thousand 
messages were released through this Service. Over six hundred 
and fifty thousand alone were relayed through the Apostolic 
Delegate in Washington, D. C, from war prisoners of all 
faiths and nations to their families. 

The Vatican Information Service is available to civilians 
who wish to correspond with countries not open to normal 
postal communications. It is available to prisoners of war and 
internees in this country, as well as to those who wish to com* 
municate with prisoners of war and internees in other countries. 

Individual units of the Vatican Information Service are 
established in all Apostolic Nunciatures and Apostolic Delega- 
tions throughout the world. Some of these units are obliged 
to make use of the facilities of other offices in order to provide 
for the forwarding of their messages. 

In this country, all messages are submitted to the United 
States censorship authorities. In the case of outgoing messages, 
the Office of Censorship seals and dispatches them in an en- 
velope addressed to the Apostolic Nuncio in Lisbon. The latter, 
in turn, transmits to the Vatican, through his own facilities, 
the inside envelope addressed to the Cardinal-Secretary of 
State. 

Incoming messages are received in Washington from the 
Vatican through the Papal Nunciatures in Lisbon or Madrid. 
They are first submitted to censorship authorities and are then 
turned over to the Apostolic Delegation for distribution. The 
Apostolic Delegation either dispatches the messages to Papal 
representatives in other countries or provides for distribution 
of messages intended for United States addresses. The latter 
phase of the work is carried on mostly through the Chancery 
Offices of the various dioceses, or, in the case of prisoner-of- 
war camps, through the Chaplain's office. 

The war relief efforts of Pope Pius XII in this terrible con- 
flict will ever remain a golden page in his Pontificate, an evi- 
dent proof of the fatherly universal affection of the Pope for 
his children, no matter what their color, race, or creed. 
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Certainly such universal love for all mankind augurs well 
for wise and sane counsel (if it be sought) at any peace con- 
ferences that may take place at the end of this war. Well might 
the late Cardinal Hinsley say: "To all the world the Pope is 
Father and a friend. He is the great moral power, impartial 
in his judgments and the main hope of sanity in a mad gen- 
eration." 

There are several schools of thought regarding the active 
participation of the Pope in the actual peace conferences after 
the end of the wan Some there are who feel the Pope ought 
to be invited to sit in on the conferences others who feel that 
it would be unwise. 

This much we can be certain of, that the Holy Father does 
not seek to write the peace terms, u nor would he do so," thinks 
the Most Rev. James H. Ryan, D.D., "even if called upon." 
That is the task of the rulers of the warring world, but his 
advice and counsel should be sought by these rulers, and if this 
is done, the peace will be just and charitable. 91 

From the Teheran Conference came the joint statement 
signed by the President of the United States, the Prime Min- 
ister of Great Britain, and the Premier of the Soviet Union: 
"We shall seek the co-operation of all nations, large and small, 
whose people are dedicated to the elimination of tyranny and 
slavery, oppression and intolerance." Surely the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff of 380,000,000 spiritual sons and the Sovereign ruler of 
Vatican City should be invited to offer his opinions as to what 
may best help to eliminate forever tyranny, slavery, oppression, 
and intolerance. 

Strange fortune of the Papacy! For centuries the Popes 
battled in giant warfare, and saved Europe for liberty today 
they are accused of befriending despotism and tyranny. Such 
tenets result partly from bigotry and partly from ignorance of 
the necessity of Papal neutrality. 

Pope Leo XII in his encyclical entitled Satis Cognitum, 
1896, lays down this principle: 

This is the office appointed unto the Church of God; that it may 
watch over and may order all that concerns religion, and may, without 
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let or hindrance, exercise according to its judgment its charge over Chris- 
tianity. Wherefore, they who pretend that the Church has any wish to 
interfere in civil matters, or to infringe upon the rights of the State, 
know it not, or wickedly calumniate it. 

Regarding the civil matters Pope Benedict XV said an 
January 22, 1915, "It would be neither proper nor useful to 
entangle the Pontifical authority in the disputes between bel- 
ligerents. The Roman Pontiff must embrace all combatants in 
the same sentiment of charity." Any other attitude on his part 
not only would not assist the cause of peace, but would, what 
is worse, create a lack of sympathy with a hatred against re- 
ligion and expose the tranquillity and internal concord of the 
Church to grave disturbance. 

Similar statements were made by the late Pope Pius XL By 
reason of his office as Vicar of the Church, Pope Pius XIFs 
love for God's children "knows no limits and no frontiers." 
He embraces all with a fatherly love. "We count among Our 
children, of Our flock, those near and far, the faithful, lost or 
strayed. To all We are debtors, to all do We owe love, comfort 
and help to the weak and to the strong, to the miserable and 
to the unhappy, to the wise and the unwise." 92 

Yet in spite of such words, we find the enemies of God and 
His Church spreading calumnious rumors about the Pope fa- 
voring one side or the other. 

Take, for instance, the unfounded accusations made in the 
recent attack of Izvestia * on the Vatican for what it termed 
the Vatican's pro-Fascist attitude. The term Fascism is syn- 
onymous with Communism, as far as the Vatican is concerned. 
Both have the same conception of the State; both consider it 
party property. Both regimes are equally totalitarian. 

Atheistic Communism aims at destroying religion, private 
property, freedom of trading, the old social grades, and the 
family. Fascism accommodates itself to religion when that 

* Pravda means "truth," and Izvestia means "news." It is an old joke among 
the Russian people that the Soviet goes to the trouble of publishing two news- 
papers in Moscow because nothing in Pravda is true and nothing in Izuestla is 
newa. 



nay be expedient, admits certain property rights, and, although 
t abolished the old social structure, it is satisfied with the 
:reation of a new privileged "party" class. 

With one stroke, on October 20, 1939, His Holiness Pope 
Pius XII felled the totalitarian ideologies of our day. In his 
encyclical, Summi Pontificatus, he says: "Whoever exalts a 
race, or people, or State, of a particular State, or the deposi- 
rories of power, or any other fundamental value of the human 
:ommunity whoever raises these above their standard value 
and divinizes them to an idolatrous level, destroys and per- 
verts an order in the world planned and created by God. 11 

It was on February i, 1944, that Izvestia accused the Vati- 
:an of being pro-Fascist. But in June, 1938, the arch propa- 
gandists spread the calumny in Germany "that the Pope is 
making common cause with the Communists against the 
Nazis" It is the old story of divide and conquer, 

Michael Cardinal Faulhaber, Archbishop of Munich, dealt 
with this matter in one of his sermons. He said, in part : 

An incendiary spark has been thrown in the midst of our people 
which, in the present poisoned atmosphere, is intended to raise a con- 
flagration of hatred against the Papacy. A falsehood and an injustice is 
being inserted into the history of our time and of the Papacy on the sub- 
ject of the Pope's altered peace offer to Communism, to the effect that 
the Pope harbors a secret love for Bolshevism, and has come to terms 
with Moscow. The idea that the Pope and the Catholics could be secretly 
in league with Moscow is so ludicrous, so impossible, so insulting that it 
can only be conceived in a diseased brain. 

So in Germany the Pope is pro-Communist, in Russia he is 
pro-Fascist strange illogicality ! 

The same sort of thing was said of Pope Benedict XV during 
the last war. On May 22, 1918, the Pope wrote: 

You know well, Brethren, the crazy and absurd calumnies which, 
under many and varied forms, publicly and secretly, by word of mouth 
and in writing, are being spread everywhere. In the country and in the 
villages, it is being said that We desired the war; in the cities, on the 
other hand, it is spread that We desire peace, but an unjust peace which 
would be advantageous to one side of the belligerent groups. And Our 
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words are so twisted, Our thoughts and intentions so suspected, Our 
silence with regard to this or that misdeed is so scandalously misinter- 
preted that it is unbelievable. . . . The enemies of religion actually are 
taking advantage of this unhappy time to stir up the ignorant and 
simple multitude against the Seat of Truth and Justice. 

As recently as October 9, 1944, His Holiness Pope Pius XII 
was attacked by a Russian writer, a Mr. D. Petroff, in the 
Soviet publication, War and the Working Class, for advocat- 
ing what Mr. Petroff terms "a soft peace to let Germany 
escape her just deserts." 

Fearlessly and practically alone, Pope Pius XII has time 
and again raised his voice to warn the world that there 
can be no hope of universal peace if it builds its peace on op- 
pression and destruction of peoples. 93 Too, he has advised 
against peace terms "that are so severe that those who by natu- 
ral impulse or for realistic considerations would be disposed 
to a reasonable peace might suppose the enemy would destroy 
national life to the very roots, for such a conviction would 
smother all other reflections and would instill into many the 
courage of desperation." * 4 The Holy Father asked all gov- 
ernments to keep ever in mind the words of Marcus Claudius 
Marcellus, an orator of ancient Rome, who said: "To conquer 
oneself, to curb anger, to spare the vanquished, to raise the 
fallen enemy a man who does this I shall not compare 
with the greatest of men, but I will deem as most like a 
god." 95 

Regarding the criminals of this war, Pope Pius XII readily 
admits "that any right solution of the world conflict must take 
into consideration those guilty of beginning and of prolonging 
the war," and the problem arising out of "a just expiation of 
acts of violence and not really called for by the conduct of the 
war committed against persons and things." For these there 
must be justice, but for the innocent masses the Pope pleads 
mercy. "Wars of the past or present," says His Holiness, 
"cannot be laid to the account of peoples, as such." The great 
heart of the Vicar of Christ goes out to those who, deceived 
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by official propaganda and obedient to the government, may 
have believed they were serving a just cause. 96 

There is something sinister in the fear that grips Russians 
like PetroS at the thought that the Pope may cause the exercise 
of the quality of mercy in the application of justice to con- 
quered peoples. It may be altogether too Christ-like. Too, it 
might defeat the complete world revolution they still cherish. 
Recall the words of Lounatcharsky, Commissar of Public Ed- 
ucation, who said in a speech in Moscow: 

"We hate Christianity and Christians. They preach love of 
neighbors and mercy, which is contrary to our principles. Chris- 
tian love is an obstacle to the development of the revolution. 
We must learn to hate and it is only then that we shall conquer 
the world." * 7 

After reading and re-reading the above, one can fairly well 
understand how the Pope's plea for mercy has and will con- 
tinue to meet bitter opposition. 

Doubtless, some people will say that Russia's policy toward 
religion has changed. In fact, has she not relaxed her restric- 
tions against the practice of religion ? In this regard Mile Eve 
Curie made a pointed observation recently when she wrote 
that "since the battle against the Church was won, the victor 
could well afford to sign an armistice." To my way of thinking 
the "dissolution" of the Communist International, and the 
slight relaxation of restrictions against religion is but an 
armistice* 

On January 26, 1924, Joseph Stalin took a solemn vow over 
the body of Lenin and said : 

Lenin never regarded the republic of Soviets as an end in itself. He 
always regarded it as a necessary link for strengthening the revolutionary 
movements in the lands of the West and the East; as a necessary link 
for facilitating the victory of toilers of the whole world over capital. In 

*Dr. D. J. Dallin, historian and political exile from Russia, says in his most 
recent book: "As if to emphasize Communist principle and devotion to old posi- 
tions, President Kalinin wrote in June, 1943, that the government continued as 
before to regard religion as 'a misguiding institution.' " The Real Soviet 
by David J. Dallin, Yale University Press, New Haven, 1944. 
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departing from us, Comrade Lenin has bequeathed to us the duty of 
remaining loyal to the principles of the Communist International. We 
vow to you, Comrade Lenin, that <we will not spare our lives to strengthen 
and expand the union of the toilers of the whole world the Communist 
International. 

Premier Stalin has never revoked that vow. Indeed, it is 
nearer fulfillment today than at any other time since the in- 
ception of Communism. 

Should you think that Russia has ceased to be interested in 
the spread of Communism * or that she is no longer unfriendly 
toward the Catholic Church, read these excerpts from an ad- 
dress delivered to Communist party leaders in Mexico on 
May 18, 1944, by Comrade Lafferte of Chile. The address 
was presented in its entirety in three Mexico City papers, in- 
cluding the important Mafiana. 

To be precise (said Lafferte) I must point out that the U.S.S.R., 
Marshal Stalin's government, continues to remain faithful to the legiti- 
mistic orientations of which you have just heard. He continues to be 
absolutely faithful and Moscow's and other Marxist centers' maneuvers 
aimed at appeasing distrust and suspicion of capitalism need not cause us 
any worry. At this moment when the war effort of the United Nations 
must be concerted to finish off the Axis powers, the chances for the 
infiltration of Communism in the entire world are magnificent. 

Regarding religion, Lafferte said : 

For strategic reasons we must seem to sympathize with religions and, 
even in the U.S.S.R., the Soviet government was forced to provide facil- 
ities to ministers of religion. But since, in Mexico, bloody battles against 
the Church have taken place, and the latter has been defeated, this 
country (Mexico) should therefore be made the base for the ideological, 
Communist and Socialist struggle against the Church. We must know 
the weakness and the faults of the spiritual power of the Catholic Church 
and even exaggerate them, when we talk about them. 

I have divided these instructions into three chapters: namely, the 
Catholic Romanism (Papism) is essentially immoral; it is idolatry and 

*On January 18, 1945, the Canadian Catholic Hierarchy issued this warning: 
"The courageous part which the Russian people have played in turning away 
from the world the frightful Nazi domination must not blind us to the world 
revolution which the leaders of international Communism always seek" 
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the Catholic priesthood is an agency of immorality. The tactics of our 
struggle make it urgent that we impress upon the minds of children, upon 
the minds of the natives, the minds of the workers, and the minds of 
students, the worst accusations against the Catholic Church, to drive 
them away from it and make them join our ranks, as fervent sympathizers 
of the cause of the future of the world which we must represent, as the 
cause of Communism which protects the cause of mankind. 

We must say that the system of inequities supported, taught and prac- 
ticed by educated and persistent Catholics has no equal. That it is auda- 
cious, aggressive, intolerant, cruel, blind, obstinate and blasphemous and 
that nevertheless it is insidious, adaptable and sometimes conciliatory, 
that it is pompous, servile, kingly and deceitful, that there is no other 
religion or philosophy which would undertake as frightful a task of 
corruption and of universal degradation. 

In closing, I want to mention a special case which may help us. The 
laws of the Republics of this continent permit freedom of study. Under 
this form it is advisable that our authorities permit other religions to 
enter our countries such as the Mormons, the Anglicans, Protestants, 
Buddhists, Jews and Mohammedans. Let these sects openly have their 
temples. They will help us to sow the seed of confusion in the minds of 
Indians and of the workers. They will help us to make them lose their 
confidence in God since they will see that there are many Gods. They 
will help us to make them lose their respect for religions and thus 
gradually we will infuse our theories of positivism and individual and 
collective economy so that all the new generations will look upon all 
these religions as garbage that must be disposed of, as soon as possible, 
if better life is to be attained. 

After a careful perusal of these excerpts from Lafferte's 
speech, one can hardly be blamed for distrusting Russia's 
motives or for calling attention to the underlying reasons for 
the policy of certain Russian leaders and the fellow-travellers 
at home and abroad in maligning the Church or the Vicar of 
Christ. Each and every attack has its place in a master plan. 

However, no matter how virulent the attacks or from 
whence they come, we are certain that His Holiness Pope 
Pius XII will not be deterred from doing his utmost to achieve 
"the restoration of that peace and concord which must be 
based on justice and reach its perfection in mutual fraternal 
charity." 

No one knows better than Pope Pius XII that the task of 
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the peacemaker is a thankless one, but Christ's Sermon on the 
Mount is his inspiration: "Blessed are the peacemakers for 
they shall be called the children of God." 

His Holiness looks forward to the day when nations will 
discover that all the time that they have been imprisoned the 
door has been bolted from the inside. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 

The Pope as Sovereign Pontiff 

THE OFFICIAL TITLES accorded His Holiness Pope Pius XII 
include those of "Supreme Pontiff of the Universal Church" 
and "Sovereign of the State of Vatican City." 

First we shall consider him in his office of Supreme Pontiff. 
The name comes from the Latin and is made up of two words : 
"pons-pontis," meaning bridge, and "fex-ficis" from "facere" 
"to make." "Pontiff" therefore means a bridge-builder (bridg- 
ing heaven and earth). The joint title, Supreme Pontiff, was 
used in reference to the Pope as early as Tertullian's day, 
(200 A.D.). 

"If in heaven," as Tertullian says, "there is no Father like 
unto God, we can also say that on earth there is no father 
like the Supreme Pontiff. Has not fatherhood entered even 
into his name? He bears an incommunicable name; he is the 
Pope-Papa, the Father. Every language, even though rebel- 
lious to him, names him thus and gives the name to no other." 

All the Popes, it is true, have received from the same Jesus 
Christ a mission constant and common to them all that of 
guiding toward the fatherland on high the predestined nation 
of which they are the kings, the Holy Family of which they are 
the fathers. Nevertheless, and taking into account the differ- 
ence of time and ages, and of the varied obstacles to overcome, 
and the enemies to vanquish, each of the Popes has been clothed 
with a mission at once special and personal to himself. In the 
government of the Church they do not repeat each other, but 
they continue and complete the harmony of the sequence. Into 
the gaping wounds of that stricken giant called "modern so- 
ciety," Pope Pius IX poured a healing and strengthening wine; 
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Leo XIII applied the softening unction that tempers and cures ; 
Pius XI, the oil that, had it been permitted, would have settled 
the troubled waters of society, and Pius XII, now gloriously 
reigning, administers the restorative of prayer in his ministry 
of reconciliation. 

Granting that each Pope is destined to perform special and 
personal missions, there is one mission common to all; that is, 
the task, the authority, and prerogative of teaching Christ's 
truth and safeguarding the truth from false interpretation and 
positive error. Well over three hundred and eighty millions 
look directly to Pius XII to exercise this divine mandate, and 
here is how he does it: The Sovereign Pontiff represents an 
absolute government, one of the few that survive in the world. 
The Church has no legislative body, no parliament as such. 
While much of the Pope's authority is exercised through the 
various congregations, they are directly responsible to the Pope 
and to him alone. We have elsewhere in this book referred to 
the Sacred College of Cardinals as the "Senate" of the Church, 
but this is more descriptive than real. De facto, the Cardinals 
meet only as a deliberative body for the election of a new Pope. 
After the election is over, the prerogative of the Pontiff is 
supreme. Even in financial matters the Pope's authority is final, 
and his wishes are absolute. All official Papal business requires 
his express sanction and does not proceed until it is forth- 
coming. 

During the period between the death of one Pope and the 
election of another, temporal matters are handled, as we have 
seen, by the Cardinal Camerlengo and cases of conscience are 
dealt with by the Cardinal Chief Penitentiary. (The latter is 
the only one whose correspondence is not examined by a Com- 
mittee of Cardinals during the conclave.) 

Under normal circumstances, the Pope's authority is exer- 
cied through various Vatican bodies forming what is termed 
the "Roman Curia*" Among these is the system of Congrega- 
tions; a Cardinal-Prefect heads each organization; a group of 
Cardinals form the membership of the Congregation. $inc$ the 
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Pope himself heads three such Congregations as their Prefect, 
the three Cardinals heading those have the title of Secretaries. 
These three Congregations are: the Holy Office, which deals 
with matters concerning faith and morals ; the Consistorial Con- 
gregation, which deals with the appointment of Bishops, and 
the administration of the dioceses ; and the Congregation of the 
Oriental Church, which deals with the affairs of Catholics of 
various Oriental rites. In addition to these, there are nine other 
Congregations : 

The Congregation of Sacraments, which deals with every- 
thing relating to the validity and administration of the Sacra- 
ments. 

The Congregation of the Council, which sees to the disci- 
pline of the clergy and laity. 

The Congregation of the Religious, concerned with male 
and female Religious Orders and Congregations. 

The Congregation of Propaganda Fide, having to do with 
missionary territories. 

The Congregation of Rites, which presides over the inves- 
tigation for beatification and canonization. 

The Congregation of the Ceremonial, entrusted with Pon- 
tifical procedure. 

The Congregation of Extraordinary Affairs, which dis- 
charges its duties in the sphere of concordats and of the Vati- 
can's diplomatic relations. 

The Congregation for Seminaries and Universities, which 
directs seminaries and higher ecclesiastical studies. 

The Congregation of the Basilica of St. Peter, which con- 
trols affairs relating to the building, repairing, and upkeep of 
the Basilica. 

The Roman Curia is composed of tribunals and various 
offices. The tribunals are three in number. The first is the 
Sacred Penitentiary, which judges only cases of conscience. 
The second is the Sacred Roman Rota, which is the moderator 
of contentions and cases, civil as well as criminal, requiring 
judicial procedure with trial and prpof. The third is the Su- 
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preme Tribunal of Apostolic Signatura, which acts as a court 
of appeal. 98 

A glance now at the comprehensive ecclesiastical system of 
the Church in the rest of the world will be of use in the appre- 
ciation of its superb organization. 

The whole domain of the Church is divided into ecclesiastical 
provinces. At the head of each province stands the Metropoli- 
tan or Archbishop. While he ranks foremost among the 
Bishops of that province he does not receive any higher ordi- 
nation than the other Bishops nor has he, strictly speaking, any 
jurisdiction over them; he is rather primus inter pares, "the 
first among his equals," having, like the others, to attend to the 
government of a diocese, which by way of distinction is called 
an archdiocese. 

The provinces of the Church, then, are divided into dio- 
ceses; at the head of each diocese is the Bishop holding as a 
general rule, the same authority and power over his diocesans 
as the Pope exercises over the entire Church. 

The diocese in turn is divided into deaneries headed by a 
dean, while the deaneries themselves are again divided into 
parishes, presided over by pastors who are entrusted with the 
care of souls. 

It must also be borne in mind that some of the offices men- 
tioned are of such a nature as to make it impossible for a 
single person to fill them to satisfaction. Hence it is customary 
for a Bishop to have a number of ecclesiastical persons, such 
as coadjutors and vicars-general who act in his name and with 
his authority. This is, in general, how the Church is governed. 

How the Holy Father spends his time is an utterly different 
story from that of any other living man. 

No one could follow the amazing story of Eugenio Pacelli 
from his childhood to his coronation as Sovereign Pontiff 
without being struck by the incessant toil that has filled his 
every waking moment. Today, as Vicar of Christ, he continues 
to toil incessantly. Truly he is a servant of the servants of God. 

Pope Pius XII permits himself very little sleep. He retires 
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late and rises early. He rises at 5 130 o'clock, using his electric 
razor to shave, and rivaling, in his love of modern things, his 
great predecessor. He then dresses in his white cassock, with 
an elbow-length cape and a white cincture. His slippers are red 
with gold-embroidered crosses on the toe. The Pope wears a 
white skull cap, on his right hand a ring with a precious stone, 
and around his neck a gold chain, which holds his pectoral 
cross. - * *sfl 

When he is ready he goes to his private chapel to recite some 
of his Office and make his meditation. He says Holy Mass 
at 6:30 A.M. During his thanksgiving, another Mass is cele- 
brated by his secretary. 

His Holiness later goes to his apartments for a meager 
breakfast, consisting of a roll and some hot chocolate. From 
the dining room the Pope proceeds to the library and thence 
to his office a beautiful, large, high-ceilinged room, lighted by 
three great windows in the daytime, by a splendid crystal 
chandelier in the evening. The Pope's desk is situated between 
the first and second windows. He sits on a carved chair with 
the light at his back, facing a large crucifix on his desk. 

Thousands upon thousands of pieces of mail are received 
daily at the Vatican, from every part of Christendom. A great 
number of these find their way directly or indirectly to the 
Pope's desk. While it is true that two secretaries sort and 
classify this correspondence, the Holy Father insists on read- 
ing his own mail and dictating his own replies. 

Once the desk is clear of mail, the Holy Father glances over 
the latest world news dispatches. No matter how dark and 
foreboding they may be, the Pope has the words of our Lord 
ever before him, "Behold I am with you .11 days even to the 
consummation of the world, and the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against you." 

Having consecrated the early hours of the morning to prayer 
and his correspondence, the Pope enters into his public duties. 
He belongs now no longer to himself, but to his children from 
the ends of the earth. It is the hour for audiences in his library. 
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The first to come to him in audience are the high dignitaries 
of the Church. The Cardinal-Secretary of State, the highest 
ranking person after the Pope, is the first to call. They dis- 
cuss the latest dispatches from the whole world and the posi- 
tion of the Church in them. If the Cardinal can make his own 
decisions, he does so; but in matters of great importance, he 
submits them to the Holy Father for his advice. He jots down 
the Pope's directions and then places his papers in order and 
retires. 

After the Cardinal-Secretary of State come the Cardinals 
who reside in Rome. They must appear once every fifteen days. 
Those heading Congregations such as that of Propagation of 
the Faith, Rites, Religious, Oriental Churches, must come at 
least once a week. 

Every Bishop in the world must "personally visit the Holy 
Father at least once every five years unless impeded by ill 
health. Therefore, nearly every day the Pope sees certain 
Bishops from the far-flung corners of the earth. In such visits 
the Pope makes a tour of the world. He talks personally with 
his representatives, has a running knowledge of their difficul- 
ties, successes, joys and sorrows. He counsels and blesses. 

After the audiences with the different Bishops, the Pope 
interviews the Governor-General of Vatican City, whose gov- 
erning is not the least of the Pope's responsibilities. 

Audiences are next granted to the different ambassadors 
accredited to the Holy See. Some forty-one nations have min- 
isters who represent them at the Vatican. Through the am- 
bassadors, the Holy Father keeps in touch with the Church 
and its relations to foreign governments. Not infrequently, 
some king, prince, or statesman pays an official visit. At noon 
these audiences terminate. You will note that they have been 
granted in the Pope's library. 

Cardinals, Bishops, and princes are not the only persons 
privileged to see the Holy Father. The poor peasant woman, 
the unemployed, the newly wed may equally enjoy the privilege 
of kissing the Pope's ring and receiving his blessing. 
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To see the Holy Pontiff, one must have a special card of 
admission. The Major-domo regulates Papal audiences. He 
receives the petitions for receptions and notes the standing 
and nationality of the individuals or groups seeking audience. 
The Pope always knows the night before the names of those 
to be presented to him the next day. This enables him to pre- 
pare a short address for his guests in their own language, if 
he knows it. 

Ordinarily, visitors are received in the Hall of the Con- 
sistory. It is an immense room, lighted by four large windows. 
The high ceiling is gilded and beautiful mural paintings deco- 
rate the walls. Eight smaller halls or rooms run consecutively 
from the Hall of the Consistory. Often there are groups in 
each of the eight rooms. 

Visitors stand in deep silence awaiting the advent of the 
Pope. He arrives, escorted by prelates and preceded by guards 
in their striking uniforms. At the sight of His Holiness, the 
visitors fall to their knees in a sentiment of profound respect 
for the Vicar of Christ. He is tall and carries himself with 
the deportment of a true leader among men. His face seems 
at first stern, but his eyes bespeak kindness. He does not show 
his sixty-nine years. From behind gold-rimmed glasses his dark 
eyes seem to see through one. 

When a large group is headed by a prelate or a priest, he 
presents himself and the members to the Holy Father and 
tells him what countries they have come from, or what asso- 
ciations they represent. The Holy Father addresses a few 
words to them in the language of the pilgrims, if he knows 
it; if not, he uses an interpreter for his remarks. 

Audiences afford the Pope an opportunity to strengthen the 
ties between the Father of all Christians and his children from 
the ends of the earth. He accommodates his remarks to the 
capacity of his listeners. He urges them to be outstanding in 
their loyalty to God and their country. He denounces per- 
secutions, whether against the Church or against individual 
nationalities. 
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The little talk ended, Pius XII walks through the ranks and 
blesses them individually, giving each his ring to kiss. This 
simple gesture repeated hundreds and hundreds of times obliges 
the Pope to walk many miles a day without once leaving his 
audience chambers. When he departs, he is sometimes ap- 
plauded; but more often the pilgrims to the home of the Vicar 
of Christ appear rapt in silent recollection. Their happiness 
knows no bounds. They have seen the Pope. It is the dream 
of a lifetime for many. A dream now realized ! Long live the 
Pope! 

Since the fall of Rome to the Allies, thousands upon thou- 
sands of our troops have been granted audiences by the Pope. 
In the four days preceding July 22, 1944, His Holiness per- 
sonally gave out 18,000 rosaries to Allied servicemen and 
officers. 

Addressing about 4,000 soldiers of the British Eighth Army, 
whom he received in audience at the Vatican, he said : 

"God has willed that we should be the Vicar of Christ on 
earth at a period of human history when the world is filled as 
never before with weeping and suffering and distress unmeas- 
ured. And you know very well how Our paternal heart has at 
times been almost overwhelmed by the sorrows of Our chil- 
dren. You are of those children and we have prayed for you." 

The second part of the Pope's day begins at lunch. Follow- 
ing an old custom, he eats alone. Sometimes he invites his 
secretaries to the table, not to partake of the meal but to read 
the latest news dispatches and pressing correspondence. 
Pius XII does not waste a moment of his time. 

Lay brothers prepare the Pope's meals. The following is a 
typical example of a regular luncheon served in the Vatican: 
a rice soup called risotti or risotto polenta a native Italian 
dish tasting much the same as gruel meat, vegetables, and 
fruit. 

After lunch, the Holy Father rests for an hour. This siesta 4 
is essential for one who rises so early and retires so late. After 
the rest, he walks in the Vatican gardens. Sometimes he is 
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driven by car around the narrow confines of the Vatican; if 
the weather is fine, he sometimes stops the car and gets out to 
walk and read. 

The famous gardens may appear large to passing visitors, 
but very small to one who spends most of his life within their 
confines. For that reason, everything possible has been done 
to make them as beautiful as possible. There are majestic old 
trees, fountains, antique statues. Some of the alleys are named 
and, in each, new beauties are to be found. There are statues 
from the old pagan temples, monuments, and pillars. In look- 
ing at them one is carried back through the centuries to the 
time of Nero, and far beyond. Time passes quickly. Even if the 
Pope wants to, he must not remain outdoors. He has a busy 
afternoon ahead of him. 

Far from being absolved, as the Pope, from the common 
duty of all men to pray, Pope Pius XII must pray even more, 
because of his great obligations. Like the youngest and hum- 
blest priest, he must recite his breviary every day, a duty 
which he tries to fulfill in his private chapel before the Blessed 
Sacrament. His Office read, he recites the Rosary. When time 
permits, Pope Pius XII does some spiritual reading to nourish 
his soul. On Friday of each week, after his walk, he goes to 
Confession. 

After giving his time to God, the Pope takes up the duties 
of his position. Often, because of special circumstances, a dis- 
tinguished guest is prevented from reaching the regular audi- 
ences and a special audience may be granted him in the after- 
noon. Sometimes, a personal friend pays a visit, or urgent 
correspondence must be answered, or an encyclical has to be 
written. Discourses have to-be prepared for the next audiences, 
telegrams are sent to Nuncios and Apostolic Delegates, and 
diplomatic communications are studied and answered. 

Evening comes quickly. Pope Pius XII has a supper less 
complicated than the luncheon. It consists of bread, eggs, 
cheese, and cocoa. Just as at breakfast and luncheon, the Pope 
eats alone ; but he talks familiarly with his attendants and has 
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further reports read to him. An evening walk may find the 
Pope visiting the Vatican Observatory, or making a quick tour 
of the gardens. 

At ten o'clock the Pope is at last alone. One would imagine 
that after a day filled with so much work, early retiring would 
be in order, but not so with Pius XII. The late hours and the 
early hours are precious to him. He is certain that he can now 
work undisturbed. He reads, makes notes, gives written counsel 
and direction in matters of great moment; he thinks, plans, 
and prays. 

While Rome sleeps, high up on the third floor of the Vatican 
Palace, the Angelic Pastor works and prays for us, frequently 
retiring long after midnight. How little the world appreciates 
his sacrifices and the weight of his burdens and responsibilities ! 

The real strength of the Papacy lies in the fact that Christ 
said to Peter, and through him to his successors, "Thou are 
Peter : and upon this rock I will build my Church, and the gates 
of Hell shall not prevail against it." Pius XII is the 262nd 
of this glorious dynasty : thirty-three of his predecessors died 
martyrs; others died in exile. One hundred and seventy times 
the Roman Pontiffs have been driven from Rome by force. One 
hundred and seventy times they have returned and remain to- 
day, in Pius XII, as vigorous as ever in the guardianship of 
the Church and its defense of the primacy of man's spirit. 

In reality, the Papacy plays a greater part in Catholic lives 
than most people realize. Severance from it brings spiritual 
chaos. Even Luther attests to this, for he said: 

"I am compelled to confess it, my doctrine has produced 
many scandals. Yea, I cannot deny it, these things often terrify 
me ; above all when my conscience reminds me that I have de- 
stroyed the present state of the Church, so calm and peaceable 
under the Papacy. The nobles and peasants have begun to live 
conformably with their beliefs ; they are swine, they think like 
swine, they die like swine. It is an incontestable experience that 
we preachers are now more contestable, more idle, than we ever 
were under the shadow of the Papacy." " 
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posed this question : "Doctor Martin, how is it that whilst we 
were subject to the Papacy we prayed so often and with such 
fervor, whereas now, we pray with utmost coldness and very 
seldom?" 100 

Had Karl Adam been there he might have answered as he 
did centuries later, "When men break with Peter, then the 
fellowship of Faith perishes and along with it belief in Jesus 
Christ. Where there is no rock, there is no Church, there is 
no Christ." 101 

Thus far we have seen the Pope living what might be termed 
a normal or customary Papal life. This routine is frequently 
interrupted by extraordinary ceremonies such as Episcopal con- 
secrations, Holy Year celebrations, consistories, beatifications 
and canonizations. A brief description of a canonization is an 
example of the heavy duties that fall upon the Pope : 

The august solemnity of canonization usually takes place in 
St. Peter's Basilica. Preceded by a procession of Cardinals, 
Archbishops, Bishops, Abbots, generals of orders, and the vari- 
ous dignitaries and colleges of the prelacy, the Papal chapel, 
and the different officers of the court, the Holy Father, with 
the tiara on his head, borne on the Sedia gestatoria, enters to 
the chant of the "Tu es Petrus" When His Holiness has 
prayed at the foot of the altar and then taken his seat on the 
throne, homage is paid to him by the Cardinals. When they 
have resumed their places, the canonization attorney is led to 
the Papal throne by one of the masters of ceremonies while 
at his left stands the dean of the consistorial advocates. 

The last named makes a genuflection and, in the name of 
the Cardinal-Attorney, puts to His Holiness the request, in- 
stanter, in accordance to the usual formula, whether it pleases 
him to deign to register in the catalogue of the Saints the name 
of the person to be canonized. 

The Holy Father then comes down from the throne and 
kneeling in front of the altar recites the Litany of the Saints. 
As the Pope resumes his seat on the throne, the consistorial 
advocate comes and renews this request, instanter et instantius. 

To this second request the secretary of the Pope answers 
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and all then kneel while the Pontiff intones the "Vem Creator." 
When the final oration is over the Pope returns to his throne 
and the two postulating prelates address to him the third re- 
quest instanter, instantius, instantissime. After the prelate sec- 
retary's response, the Sovereign Pontiff, with a mitre on his 
head, as infallible teacher and pastor, delivers this decree 
according to the traditional formula : 

For the honor of the Holy Trinity, for the exaltation of the Catholic 
Faith, and for the increase of the Christian religion; by the authority 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, of the blessed Apostles Peter and Paul, and 
of our own ; after mature deliberation and after having on several occa- 
sions invoked its Divine aid, in accordance with advice of our venerable 
brothers the Cardinals of the Holy Roman Church we inscribe (name of 
person to be canonized) in the catalogue of the Saints. 

We decree, besides, that his (or her) memory be honored every year 
with pious devotion by the whole Church (on such and such a date). 
In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 

The consistorial advocate then entreats the Holy Father to 
decree that letters apostolic be sent out with the proper 
formula, to which the Pope answers, "Decernimus" There- 
upon the advocate arises again and, addressing the prothono- 
taries apostolic, entreats them to draw up the act of canoniza- 
tion, in accordance with the ordinary formula. "Conficiemus," 
the first of the prothonotaries answers as he turns to the Papal 
chamberlains around the throne inviting them to serve as wit- 
nesses. 

The silver trumpets then are heard announcing the glad 
tidings and the bells of St. Peter's ring out while the Pope 
intones the "Te Deum." At the solemn Mass which follows, 
the Gospel is sung in Latin and Greek, and the Pontiff usually 
preaches words of joy and consolation to the assembled mul- 
titudes. 

The writing and delivery of allocutions, the issuing of Papal 
Briefs, Bulls, Motu Proprios and Encyclicals are great time- 
and energy-consuming tasks. Papal Briefs and Bulls have been 
defined in footnotes elsewhere. 

The words Motu Proprio mean in Endish. "own accord." 
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and are applied as a title to all informal decrees of the Pope. 
As an example, we cite the Motu Proprio of Pope Pius X on 
Church Music an informal decree on the types of music 
suitable for liturgical services. 

Regarding encyclical letters, it suffices to say that an en- 
cyclical is a letter sent by the Pope (a) generally to all the 
Bishops of the Universal Church and through them to all the 
Catholics in the whole world, or (b) occasionally to all Bishops 
of a particular country and through them to all Catholics of 
that country, or (c) an encyclical is addressed immediately to 
the people. About one hundred have been issued in the last half 
century. The official language of the encyclicals is Latin. 

Encyclicals are usually concerned with important matters 
that seriously affect the welfare of the Church and her chil- 
dren. They explain the line of conduct to be taken in reference 
to urgent practical questions, prescribe remedies for evils fore- 
seen or already existent, condemn some prevalent form of 
error, or exhort to a more perfect spiritual life. 

The very fact that the Supreme Pontiff considers it necessary 
to write an encyclical indicates that Catholics should receive 
it with the utmost respect and loyalty. It would be extremely 
rash for anyone to question the validity of these grave pro- 
nouncements. However, the degree to which the Holy Father 
is exercising his authority as supreme lawmaker and infallible 
teacher must be judged from the circumstances and from the 
language used in each particular instance. Although an en- 
cyclical is not necessarily an ex cathedra pronouncement, every 
Catholic should submit his judgment to the doctrines contained 
therein and conform his conduct to the directions it gives. 

The Pope has no Press bureau to underline and point the significance 
of his utterances. Only those who follow events closely, and weigh words 
carefully in the same way that the Pope does can hope to get the full 
meaning of his pronouncements, especially as they are framed so as not 
to wound and irritate unnecessarily. It suffices the Pope if his words are 
understood in the chancelleries to which they are directed, for he is old- 
fashioned enough to believe that diplomacy is best conducted by diplomats 
and that they, at any rate, understand its special language. Popular 
clamor, whether favorable or hostile, is hardly noted at the Vatican* 
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which prefers to leave commendation and popular explanations of 'its 
acts and decrees to such unimportant people as ourselves. 102 

Because so few really bother to find out what is contained 
in the Encyclicals of the Pope, their greatest value is lost. For 
instance, had the peoples of the world listened to the wise 
counsels of the Supreme Pontiff, Leo XIII, the First World 
War would not have taken place. Here are his words of warn- 
ing, written in 1894: 

As a consequence [of the Church being allowed to play her proper 
role] a rapprochement among nations would be brought about, a most 
desirable thing in our epoch to prevent the horrors of war. We have 
before our eyes the European situation. For already a number of -years a 
peace more apparent than real is seen. A prey to mutual suspicion, almost 
all nations are rivaling each other in preparations for war. Thoughtless 
youth are thrown into the midst of the dangers of military life, far 
removed from paternal advice and guidance. Robust young men are 
taken from work in the fields, from noble studies, from commerce and 
art and made to serve several years as soldiers.* 

Hence, the enormous expenditure and the depletion of the public 
treasury; hence, too, a fatal injury is inflicted on the wealth of nations 
as well as on private fortunes ; and they have reached that point that they 
can no longer bear the burden of this armed peace. 

Is that the natural condition of society? Now it would be impossible to 
get over this crisis and enter on an era of true peace except through the 
beneficent intervention of Jesus Christ, for to repress ambition, covetous- 
ness, and the spirit of rivalry that triple fire by which war is generally 
enkindled nothing would avail better than the Christian virtues and 
particularly justice. 

Do they wish that the law of nations be respected and the obligations 
of treaties inviolably kept, that the ties of brotherhood be drawn closer 
and made firmer let everyone be persuaded of this truth that "justice 
exalteth a nation." (Proverbs xiv, 34-) 103 

It is not indeed surprising that the first Encyclical of Pope 
Pius XII was a plea for peace and a warning about the evils 
of the elevation of the State. 

A notably eloquent document, the Encylical embraces some 
12,000 words. The Pope said he was not attempting to set forth 

* It might be well for those who favor compulsory military training in this 
.country to read and reread these words. 
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"a full statement of doctrinal stand to be taken in the face of 
the errors of today," declaring that this can be put off to 
another time. "For the moment," he asserted, "We limit our- 
selves to some fundamental observations." Here is a summary 
of this historic letter : 

Before all else, it is certain that the radical and ultimate cause of the 
evils which We deplore in modern society is the denial and rejection of a 
universal norm of morality as well for individual and social life as for 
international relations. We mean the disregard so common nowadays, 
and the forgetfulness of the natural law itself, which has its foundation 
in God, Almighty Creator and Father of all, supreme and absolute Law- 
giver, all wise and just Judge of human actions. As long as the sacred 
flame of the Faith burns on the domestic hearth, and the parents forge 
and fashion the lives of their children in accordance with this Faith, 
youth will be ever ready to acknowledge the royal prerogatives of the 
Redeemer, and to oppose those who wish to exclude Him from society or 
wrongly to usurp His rights. 

What calamities could be averted, what happiness and tranquillity is 
assured, if the social and international forces working to establish peace 
would let themselves be permeated by the deep lessons of the Gospel of 
Love in their struggle against individual or collective egoism! There is 
no opposition between the laws that govern the life of faithful Christians. 

The idea which credits the State with unlimited authority is not 
simply an error harmful to the internal life of nations, to their prosperity, 
and to the larger and well-ordered increase in their well being, but like- 
wise it injures the relations between peoples, for it breaks the unity of su- 
pranational society, robs the law of nations of its foundation and vigor, 
leads to violation of others' rights and impedes agreements and peaceful 
intercourse. . . . We have no more ardent desire than this: That the 
present difficulties may open the eyes of many to see Our Lord Jesus 
Christ and the mission of His Church on this earth in their true light, and 
that all those who are in power may decide to allow the Church a free 
course to work for the formation of the rising generation according to 
the principles of justice and peace. 

In this encyclical Pius XII made mention, too, of Catholic 
Missions and made it clear that he intended to carry on the 
mission policy of his predecessor. 

He stated that "those who enter the Church, whatever be 
their origin gr their speech, must know that they have equal 
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rights as children in the House of the Lord, where the law of 
Christ and the peace of Christ prevail." His Holiness added, 
"the Church devotes her care to forming a cultured na- 
tive clergy and gradually increasing the number of native 
Bishops." 104 

True to these words, on October 29, 1939, the first year of 
his Pontificate, Pius XII consecrated twelve new missionary 
Bishops in a solemn ceremony in St. Peter's Basilica. Two of 
the new Bishops were colored, one Chinese, one Japanese. 
The others were natives of Germany, France, the United 
States, Belgium, Ireland, and Italy. His Holiness presented 
each of the newly consecrated Bishops with a precious mitre. 
At the end of the long ceremony he read a missionary message. 

Indeed, the profound influence exerted by the Pope in every 
corner of the world defies description. In truth, he is Supreme 
Teacher and Universal Father. He must think in terms of a 
Universal Church. Millions of natives in the vast mission fields 
of the world look to him to feed them truth. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 

The Pope as King 

"Pius XII, Sovereign of the State of Vatican City," is no 
empty title. According to the dictionary, "a sovereign is one 
who possesses supreme authority in a state." This authority 
the Pope exercises over Vatican City; hence, he Is its monarch 
or king, and has a Papal Court. 

The present Vatican State over which Pope Pius XII reigns 
is not much larger than a good-sized golf course, but as Pius XI 
remarked at the time of the signing of the Lateran Treaty: "It 
is not the size that matters, it is the principle. The character 
of a sovereignty is not measured by the surface of its territory 
which, while materially so small, is made large by the spiritual 
power which it represents." So, while the dimensions of the 
Papal States are miniature, the title of Pope Pius XII as 
Sovereign of the State of Vatican City is not an empty one. 
He is Pope and King. 

Vatican City, actually comprising one hundred and eight 
acres, is a small section within the Eternal City of Rome, 
remarkable in the fact that it is an absolutely neutral State, 
founded on the principle of perpetual impartiality and extra- 
nationality. Its chief buildings are the Vatican Palace and 
St. Peter's Basilica. 

South of the Basilica stands St. Peter's Sacristy, St. Martha's 
Hostel, and the apartments for those engaged in the Vatican 
service. To the north are the Swiss Guards' Barracks, the 
Pontifical Gendarmes' Barracks, the Post Office, the printing 
plant, and the electrical power plants. Other buildings of note 
are the Governor General's Palace, the railway depot, the 
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Court House, St. Stephen's Church, the radio station, and the 
meteorological observatory. 

Some twelve buildings or institutions, while not in Vatican 
City, but scattered throughout the City of Rome, enjoy the 
same privileges as if they were actually in the Papal State. 
They do not have to pay taxes to the City of Rome, and they 
enjoy diplomatic immunity, which means that the Roman 
police may not enter unless expressly requested to do so. 

The Papal State exercises full legislative, executive and 
judicial powers over its own population, which is about 1,073 
souls; in other words, it can pass laws, rule and tax its own 
population, settle disputes and punish the crimes of its own 
citizens. It has its own money, stamps, and flag. 

The government of this Vatican State is presided over by a 
Governor-General, who is a layman. It consists of four de- 
partments: Public Works, Monuments and Museums, Eco- 
nomic Services, and Technical Services. Law and order are 
maintained by the Noble Guards, the Pontifical Gendarmes, 
and the Swiss and Palatine Guards. 

No account of the life of the Holy Father would be com- 
plete without a description of his residence called the Vatican 
Palace and of St. Peter's Basilica, the world's most famous 
church where most of the great pontifical ceremonies take place 
and where Pius XII was crowned, as we have already seen, 
on March 12, 1939. 

The Vatican Palace, for centuries the home of the Popes, 
is an immense pile of buildings, irregular in plan and con- 
structed at different periods. Some historians claim it was be- 
gun between 419 and 514 A.D. This much is certain, that in 
the ninth century it was such an outstanding building that it 
was used as a residence by kings and emperors who came to 
venerate the tomb of St. Peter. 

The true history of the Vatican began with the return of 
Pope Gregory XI from Avignon, in 1377, and since then it 
has become the permanent residence of the Sovereign Pontiff. 
In 1450, Pope Nicholas V formed the idea of making it the 
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most beautiful palace in the world, but he 3ied before he could 
complete his plans. The building he began was finished by 
Alexander VI and extended by subsequent Popes. The Sistine 
Chapel was added in 1473. 

The Vatican is the largest palace in the world, containing 
80 grand staircases, 200 smaller ones, 20 courts, and about 
11,000 rooms, halls, chapels, and apartments. Only a small 
portion of these rooms are used as residential apartments by 
the Pope, the Secretary of State, and other high officials in 
close attendance on the Holy Father. 

Pope Pius XII occupies the second and third floors of the 
eastern section of the huge stone building. He actually resides 
on the third floor, which is shared by him with his two private 
secretaries and personal servants. 

On the second floor are the Pope's offices and reception 
rooms. Visitors enter through the wonderful Clementine Hall 
next to which there is an anteroom where those summoned for 
audiences lay aside their wraps. Next to this is the Hall of 
the Palatine Guards and the famous Throne Room with the 
Pope's private cha'pel nearby. Numerous smaller rooms serve 
the different distinct groups of visitors, such as Cardinals and 
other Papal officials. On this floor, too, is the Vatican's library, 
which alone contains more than 500,000 volumes, and a large, 
unpretentious workroom. The greater part of the building is 
occupied by museums and art galleries, the largest and most 
splendid in Europe, which are open to the public. 

The largest chapel, and there are many, is the Sistine 
Chapel. It is 130 feet long and 46 feet wide. Six immense 
stained-glass windows are set on each side. The lower third 
of the chapel is separated from the rest by a beautiful marble 
barrier. The whole rear wall of the chapel is taken up with 
the famous painting of "The Last Judgment" by Michelangelo. 
It is in this chapel that many Papal ceremonies take place. 

Now let us turn our attention to St. Peter's Basilica, one 
of the wonders of the world and perhaps the most stupendous 
of all. Nowhere else does anything like it exist. The greatest 
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masters have exerted their genius and exhausted the resources 
of their art, while more than forty Popes lavished their treas- 
ures on this stupendous project. 

In 67 A.D., according to tradition, St. Peter was martyred 
in the middle of the circus at the foot of the obelisk which 
now stands in front of his temple. He was buried close by 
the circus in a cemetery where the martyred Christians were 
entombed. In 90 A.D., Bishop Anacletus built a small chapel 
over St. Peter's grave. The first basilica was begun by Con- 
stantine the Great in the year 323 in thanskgiving for a 
great favor granted through the intercession of St. Peter. 
This building, which was about half as large as the present 
structure, lasted for noo years. In the middle of the fifteenth 
century, ruin menaced it and Pope Nicholas V started its re- 
construction. The work dragged on for over 150 years until 
the time of the great Pope Julius II (1503 ) , who was a genius 
at massive constructions. The cornerstone was laid on April 18, 
1506. Pope Julius' successor engaged Michelangelo to alter 
things to suit himself. This great artist planned the great dome 
so familiar to all of us declaring "that he would raise the 
Pantheon in the air." 

The construction of St. Peter's finally took about 176 years 
to complete. Its cost, by the end of the seventeenth century, 
amounted to nearly $45,000,000. 

The Church itself is built in the shape of a cross and is 
nearly 700 feet long. The width varies from 90 to 45 1 feet. The 
height of the dome from the pavement is 438 feet. Including 
the sacristy and crypt, the Basilica contains 45 altars where 
121 lamps burn day and night and where there are more than 
390 statues in marble or bronze. 

The high altar, built over St. Peter's tomb, was erected by 
Anacletus in 90 A.D. Here only the Pope, or a specially author- 
ized Cardinal, may celebrate Mass. The massive bronze can- 
opy erected in 1633 weighs over 700 tons and is over 95 feet 
high. As you may not know, there are no seats in the Roman 
churches. Therefore, 70,000 standing people can be packed 
into St. 
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St. Peter's Square in front of the Basilica is the most beauti- 
ful piazza in the world. (Strictly speaking it is round.) Bernini 
built a famous (roofed) colonnade four columns wide, with a 
total of 350 immense columns, encircling the piazza. Someone 
has likened this colonnade to two giant arms reaching out from 
the vast Basilica to embrace the whole world. 

In the center is a very wonderful tapering stone obelisk with 
two fountains fifty feet high on either side of it. The obelisk 
itself is 136 feet high and weighs 360 tons. In a bulb at the 
very top is a relic of the True Cross. 

The history of this obelisk is very interesting, for it was 
brought from Heliopolis to Rome by order of Caligula in 
39 A.D. In 1.586, Pope Sixtus V resolved to have it erected 
in the middle of St. Peter's Square. Five hundred learned men 
arrived in Rome to study the placing of this monument and 
to execute plans for the necessary machinery. A tower was 
built and levers installed so that the obelisk could be drawn 
into place by the ropes of a windlass. 

The enormous weight of the shaft presented great difficul- 
ties. A solemn Mass was celebrated so that the placing of it 
would be accomplished without accident. When everything 
was ready, the Pope blessed the workmen and commanded 
absolute silence, under pain of excommunication of those stand- 
ing there, to avoid, in any way, confusion among the workers. 
Trumpets were sounded to signal the beginning of the work. 
It took 800 men and 140 horses to move that gigantic monu- 
ment onto its base. Just as the obelisk was being slowly low- 
ered into position, it was noticed that the ropes were beginning 
to snap under the enormous weight. As the spectators, breath- 
less with fear, watched the dangerous work of the laborers, a 
formidable cry was heard in the midst of a deathlike silence. 
"Wet the ropes!' 1 The workmen turned their heads and saw a 
sailor, with a look of agony on his face and his eyes fixed on 
the raveling cables. Those in charge followed the counsel of 
the sailor and the obelisk was eventually placed safely in posi- 
tion. Instead of punishing this man for disobeying his orders, 
the Pope admired his courage and rewarded him with many 
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privileges. One of these was the right, for himself and his 
children, to furnish the palm used by the Holy Father. Even 
today, it is a descendant of this sailor who, during Passion 
Week, presents the palms to the Sovereign Pontiff. 105 

Truly the City of the Pope, his residence and St. Peter's 
Basilica are treasures which belong to the centuries ; yet it is 
because of the white-robed Pontiff who dwells within (in him- 
self he is a mine of deep interest the most ancient of all the 
rulers of Europe, a representative of Christian antiquity) that 
Rome will remain sacred until the end of time. 

It is only reasonable that the Pope, as the Father of 
380,000,000 Catholics and King of Vatican City, should have 
some externals of a court. The Papal Court is a reality and 
is made up of a personnel ranging from the Cardinals down 
to the different branches of the Vatican soldiery, inseparable 
from the Vatican and the Papacy itself. 

It should be pointed out here that all outward appearances 
of court life the guards, soldiers, uniforms, and the cere- 
monials are merely external manifestations of that inward 
respect owing to Christ's representative. 

The faithful soldiers whose duty it is to protect the life of 
His Holiness form a guard of honor and perform other serv- 
ices. There are four groups: The Noble Guard, the Swiss 
Guard, the Palatine Guard, and the Pontifical Gendarmes. 

The distinguished corps of Noble Guards is attached to the 
service of the Pope as his personal bodyguards and they num- 
ber seventy-seven. A detachment precedes the Pope whenever 
he leaves his apartment and accompanies him to the audience 
chambers and to all solemn ceremonies. 

The Noble Guards are chosen with great care from among 
the Roman nobility. They must be between the ages of twenty- 
one and twenty-five, at least five feet seven inches tall and 
physically sound. (A story is told that John Ferretti was re- 
fused admission into this corps because he was judged not 
sufficiently strong. That same young man, who was deemed 
unsuitable for Papal service, later became Pius IX and died 
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Some members of this group are called Chamberlains of the 
Cape and Sword when they are assigned to duties as attendants 
in the Papal chambers. Another specialized duty consists of 
carrying the Red Hat to a Cardinal who is unable to come 
to Rome to receive it. When commissioned to perform such 
a duty, the Guard is called an Oblegate or Legate. One or two 
Noble Guards always accompany a Cardinal-Legate when he 
is sent to represent the Pope at some solemn occasion. Thus, 
Noble Guards accompanied Cardinal Pacelli to Lourdes, South 
America, and Budapest. 

Every candidate for the Swiss Guards must be a native 
Swiss, a Catholic, unmarried, under twenty-five, and be five feet 
eight inches in height. The duties of the Swiss Guard include 
protecting the Vatican City, the doors of the palaces and the 
Pope's apartments, and attendance at all pontifical functions 
in the Papal Chapel. In all processions they take their place 
right behind the Noble Guards. Their uniform is most pic- 
turesque. While on night watch or in barracks, they wear steel- 
blue undress uniforms, consisting of a tunic, knee breeches, 
dark blue stockings and black boots. On solemn occasions they 
wear their sixteenth-century costume of black, red, and yellow, 
designed by Michelangelo. 

That these Guards are real soldiers, courageous and fear- 
less, is proved by the pages of history. Two hundred gave up 
their lives in an attempt to protect the life of Clement VII. 

All new recruits in the Swiss Guards must take an oath on 
the Papal flag. The flag is held in one hand and three fingers 
of the other hand are raised toward Heaven to call on the 
Holy Trinity to witness the sincerity of this promise. 

The Palatine Guard was created by Pius IX and is more 
numerous than any other group of Papal soldiers in spite of 
the fact that it has been in existence only since 1850. 

All members of the corps are Roman citizens and perform 
their duties free of charge, although a small grant is made to 
them to cover the cost of uniforms. These are dark blue with 
gold buttons and busbies. During a Conclave, a company of 
the Palatine Guards holds a special watch over the Vatican. 
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*1 
To the Palatine Guard is entrusted the Papal flag, which is 

formed of two pieces of cloth sewn together, one white and 
the other yellow, the yellow piece being placed close to the 
flagstaff. On the white section is designed the pontifical tiara 
and two crossed golden keys. 

The Pontifical Gendarmes were created by Pius VII in 1816. 
Members are ex-service men from the Italian Army. They 
must be five feet nine inches in height and of good character. 
Upon them devolves the policing of the palaces and gardens. 

To the official gendarmes, Pius XI added some plainclothes 
gendarmes whose duty is that of secret police. 

There are still other soldiers called Bussolanti, taking their 
name from bus sola (drummer). They dress in red breeches, 
short cape, and silk stockings and are always at the convenience 
of the Pope. 

When a yisitor presents himself, they invite him to take off 
his wraps, and then conduct him to the audience chamber. They 
silently accompany distinguished guests to the Pope's apart* 
ments. 

To them is accorded also the honor of carrying the Holy 
Father on the Sedia Gestatoria, and thus they are sometimes 
called "Sediari." When they perform this duty they wear a 
red cape over the uniform. 

Volumes could be written about the heroic exploits of the 
Papal soldiers and the part they play in the life of our Holy 
Father. To guard the life of His Holiness, to protect the 
property of the Church, to edify by respectful demeanor are 
all attributes of a noble calling. The Papal soldiers have been 
a glory to the Church. 

Lest you be tempted to imagine that, because of the rich 
beauty and luxuriousness of the Vatican, the Pope lives a life 
of ease and indulgence, hear Pope Marcellus II (1555), who 
once said, "No man is more miserable than the Roman Pon- 
tiff." The small personal quarters inhabited by the Pope are 
furnished with a simplicity that would not be tolerated in the 
palace of any other sovereign. The furniture is confined to the 
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barest necessities of life. Take, for instance, the bedroom: it 
contains cheap yellow draperies, a large writing table, a hard 
straight-back chair, a few pictures, and a large iron bed such 
as one might find in the poorest homes. 

When intimate friends of Pius IX visited his room, he 
always reminded them to take care not to trip on the loose and 
broken tile floor. Everything was kept in the best of repair 
except the Pope's own room. Pope Pius X died in such poverty 
that he had nothing to leave to his two sisters who had fol- 
lowed him to the Vatican and acted as his housekeepers. On 
his deathbed he timidly asked that a small pension of twenty 
dollars a month be paid to them from Vatican funds, since 
they had never received any remuneration for their work. 

From the time the siege of Rome began in 1944, there has 
been no heat in the Vatican Palace, not even in the Pope's 
apartments. Pius XII himself ordered this conservation so that 
the poor of Rome might have his fuel and so that, as Bishop 
of Rome, he might share the privations of his people. The 
glory, the pomp, and the apparent luxury with which the public 
life of the Pope is surrounded have for their end and object 
the glory of God and God alone. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 
A Portrait 

IN EXTERNAL appearance, Pope Pius XII is a man to hold 
the eye of anyone who sees him. On meeting him he gives 
the impression of a person of great reserves of power and of 
the custom of command. Were he in a crowd, the inevitable 
question would instinctively be, "Who is that man?" 

Physically, he is quite tall and rather slight. His straight 
body and erect shoulders like those of a grenadier are part 
of the equipment which have enabled him to undergo a life- 
time of labor such as few men could sustain. Since his seminary 
days, no severe illness has weakened him. His body is equal 
to his fertile brain and phenomenal activity. 

One who stepped into a room where Pope Pius XII, even 
when he was only a priest, was with others, would notice him in- 
stantly. In such a setting, one word alone the one so often 
used would describe him. His attitude, his air, is pious. When 
you are close to him, you can feel his piercing eye. His eyes 
have that quality found in all great leaders of men. He sees 
into, down, and through one. 

About his lips there is the imprint of the open heart, un- 
derstanding, and sympathy. His lips usually carry a smile 
which is frequent and enormous. It is almost childlike and 
sometimes bland. It is so friendly that it gets behind all de- 
fenses. Here, too, is the stamp of that strong sense of humor 
which saves intensity of conviction from becoming fanaticism 
and stiffening into intolerance. The face, like the deep charac- 
ter of the man, is kindly. His countenance suggests the delicate 
and fine flavors of life, the adventures of the mind, the quest 
of unsearchable things. 
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His mode of speaking is all his own* Like everything about 
him that he could fashion to his will, it is simply reduced 
almost to the extreme. He chooses words in speaking and 
writing that provide adequate and true expression of his ideas. 
More than once his great predecessor, Pius XI, complimented 
him on his sermons and addresses. 

Pope Pius XII has a manner which appears to persuade 
rather than to command. It expresses itself by suggestion 
rather than emphasis and this diffuses a certain air of open- 
mindedness and manly reasonableness. He is impatient with 
incompetence. He chooses his helpers as an artist chooses his 
brushes. The best is none too good for his divine work. He is 
gentle and kind to those who do their best and in whose best 
there is promise of the superlative he seeks. To those who are 
faithful he shows a beautiful loyalty. In a time of hope dis- 
pelled, he is self-possessed and calm. Pope Pius XII is not 
above taking advice. He may not alter his policy one iota, 
but he remembers the man who tries to help him as one worthy 
of esteem. He has none of the arts of the demagogue and 
none of the ambitions of the adventurer, but his fertile brain 
is adapted to make the best use of the position to which his 
striking qualities have given him access. 

The secret of his success lies within him : in his knowledge, 
his strong spirit, his faith and his courage. 

Examples of his leonine courage we have seen in the course 
of this biography. When Hitler's hordes overran the Low 
Countries, Pope Pius XII was not afraid to send messages to 
the King of the Belgians, to Queen Wilhelmina of the Nether- 
lands, and to the Grand Duchess Charlotte of Luxembourg, 
extending his condolences and assuring them that he would 
pray daily "for the restoration of full liberty and independence 
of their countries." There was no consolation for the dictators 
in those messages. Again, at the very moment the Fascists 
were ingloriously conquering the Greeks, His Holiness sent 
$25,000 for Greek relief. An equal sum was sent to Holland 
and Belgium. When the Japanese were running roughshod over 
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China, Pius XII was not afraid to send the brave Chinese 
$100,000 toward their relief costs. 

It took courage, at a time when the great powers were ready 
to appease Russia by agreeing to the partition of Poland, for 
the Holy Father to speak out as he did on December 24, 1944, 
against "the concentration of dictatorial power that cannot be 
censured or touched" and at the crafty manipulation of the 
"masses" and deceptive use of the term "equality" It was in 
this same address that the Holy Father dwelt at length on the 
democratic form of government "which he felt would spread 
after the war," and he reminded the peoples of the world 
"that the success of this form of government, whether it be a 
republic or a monarchy, rests with the people themselves and 
must be guided by morality and obedience to God." The whole 
message was so profound and timely that it has been said that 
it ranks as one of the Pontiffs most important utterances. 
Editors of the leading papers in the United States praised it. 
The Washington Daily News, for instance, declared: "World 
statesmen can profit by a study of the Pope's Christmas 
message. It is a rare combination of spiritual aspiration 
and realistic insight into the problems of state and world 
peace." 

Ignoring the editor of Pravda's diatribe against his Christ- 
mas message, His Holiness in speaking to the Roman Nobles 
on January 14, 1945, developed the ideas he set forth at 
Christmas, saying that "the rulers ['dirigenti'] of any coun- 
try are its various professional and working classes/' He 
emphasized that the nobility must work and avoid what hap- 
pened to the French aristocracy at the end of the eighteenth 
century. "Noblemen," he said, "must be fully persuaded that 
work is not only a social duty but also an individual guarantee , 
of life." By work, he continued, he meant "not only ttye tech- 
nical or liberal professions but also the political and social 
activities, intellectual occupations, work of every kind; care- 
ful, vigilant, laborious administration of your possessions and 
lands according to the most modern methods for the material, 
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moral, social and spiritual well-being of the peasants or popu- 
lations who live on them." 

When the present Holy Father was created a Cardinal, he 
took a solemn oath to defend the rights of the Church and as 
the Red Hat rested momentarily upon his brow, he was re- 
minded that he must be ready to shed his blood for his flock* 
Because today he is a Pope, that oath is not less binding, and 
were he called upon, he, like scores of his predecessors, would 
courageously lay down his life for his flock. . . . 

"Violent storms," said the Pope on December 10,1944, 
"may demolish temples of stone, symbols of the Church, they 
may demand the sacrifice of human lives, and all of us with- 
out doubt would be ready, If Our Lord wants it, to immolate 
our life, this short mortal life, for our brethren." 

In that courage lies our hope. So long as he is set in the 
watchtower of the Vatican, he will unmask error, "denounce 
perilous theories and practices, false postulates that a particu- 
lar race, nation, or class should be supreme over all others." loe 
He will champion the persecuted and work and pray for uni- 
versal peace and order. When the Nazis objected to the num- 
bers of Allied soldiers the Pope was seeing in the Vatican, 
the Pontiff countered that he had granted audiences to Ger- 
man soldiers until an order from the Nazi High Command 
prevented German troops from entering the Vatican. "We 
intend," he said, "to continue to see Allied soldiers." Veiled 
threats to bomb St. Peter's if the Pope insisted on saying mid- 
night Mass Christmas, 1944, did not cause him to abandon his 
plans. Seventy thousand persons, mostly United Nations sol- 
diers, attended the Papal Mass. In Pius XII we have truly a 

MAN OF COURAGE. 

The divinity that shapes our ends very often by shaping 
our beginnings has sent him into the thick of life equipped 
with simple piety. His daily service of Holy Mass and the 
reception of Holy Communion, as a boy, sank a shaft to the 
bedrock of his human nature. Upon this, he built his super- 
natural superstructure. From the day of his ordination he has 
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made a Holy Hour of Adoration before the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. Recall how he practiced personal mortification at the 
Buenos Aires Eucharistic Congress. Recall, too, his recitation 
of the Rosary on the speeding train en route to Rome from 
Budapest Archbishop Spellman's account of the recitation of 
the Rosary with the Holy Father in 1943 in his private Chapel 
brings to mind another Pope Pope Pius VI, who, too, in an 
hour of great peril "every evening recited the Rosary with his 
suite, and fervently recited the Litany of the Blessed Virgin." 

His piety is sincere. It is that type of piety that makes itself 
felt. In the Vatican, we have seen how he was nicknamed "II 
Santo." This piety tagged him as on the road to the Papacy. 
When Benedict XV died, Archbishop Pacelli returned to Rome 
from Bavaria for the funeral. While in Rome, he visited 
Palazzo Brancaccio to go to confession to Monsignor Antonio 
Marini, Cardinal Marini's brother. After confession, he paid 
his respects to the Cardinal, and as he left the palace, the Car- 
dinal turned to his secretary, Monsignor Giovanni Poli, and 
said, "There goes a future Pope." 

Pius XII dislikes personal publicity. He will do what he 
thinks proper for the success of an idea or a cause close to 
his heart, but he detests anything that turns the limelight on 
himself. There is not an atom of vanity in the man. 

The present Holy Father has a keen sense of humor. What 
lightened the days of his youth with practical jokes and ready 
repartee became, with the years and mature taste, a lively 
appreciation of the humorous. 

There is nothing severe about His Holiness. He is grateful 
and mindful, too, of the least kindness. When he visited France 
as Legate, he found time to visit the Superior General of the 
Sisters of Providence of Portieux whose sisters had taught him 
as a boy in Rome. There he asked for his old teachers 
Sister Prudence and Sister Gertrude. Christmas in 1944 was 
precedent-shattering. Pope Pius XII left the Vatican and 
drove unnoticed to the Gregorian University in Rome where 
he personally distributed Christmas gifts to 2,500 refugee chil- 
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Iren assembled there. As he greeted each child, he smiled be- 
lignly. He seemed supremely happy. 

Pius XII is the simplest and most democratic of mortals. 
-Ie never makes his own position or power unpleasantly felt, 
ixcept in the presence of presumption or inefficiency. 

One day, as Cardinal, he gave Solemn Benediction at the 
^eparatrice in Rome on the occasion of the closing of the annual 
Sfovena of Reparation in 1939. The students from the Ameri- 
:an College in Rome were in charge of the ceremonies and 
vere extremely anxious for some personal glimpse of the 
Cardinal after the function was concluded. Hence, the Master 
)f Ceremonies asked the attendant if it would be all right 
:o have the students come up and kiss the Cardinal's ring. 
"No, no/' he protested, "he's in a hurry!" 
But as the Master of Ceremonies himself knelt and kissed 
:he ring, the Cardinal smiled and said in English : 

"Well! Thank you very much. What college are you from?" 
. The Master of Ceremonies told him and then, emboldened 
Dy the prelate's kindness, asked : 

"Your Eminence, would you mind if some of our new stu- 
ients came up to say 'hello'?" 

"Why no !" he answered, obviously pleased. 
As each approached, the Master of Ceremonies called out 
his diocese or State. The Cardinal received them all very gra- 
:iously, but it was noted that he seemed especially interested 
in the men from Ireland and California. When, over one 
kneeling student, the Master of Ceremonies said, "California," 
the Cardinal turned and commented : "Oh, California ! Califor- 
nia is beautiful!" 

After a few more had come up, and the Cardinal heard 
"Los Angeles," he again turned and remarked: "Another 
from California from paradise I" 

A student named O'Donaghuc was stepping back after kiss- 
ing the ring when suddenly the Cardinal caught the word 
"Ireland." He took O'Donaghue's hand and shook it vigor- 
ously. 
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He spoke for a little while longer to the group, passing from 
one to another, winning all by his manner. Finally, at the door 
of the sacristy, he turned and with a paternal gesture that 
seemed to embrace all, said: "God bless you!" 

The students felt the presence of a great man, of a saint, 
with them there at the Repa rat rice. 107 

All must admit that Pius XII is one of the most widely 
informed men of our day.* That must be readily apparent 
to those who have read these chapters. Sumner Welles, former 
Under Secretary of State, observes in his recent volume, 
which presents a plan for world organization and the settle- 
ment of international problems after the war, that: 

The detailed and accurate knowledge of the Holy See of conditions in 
every part of the world, particularly in the countries in Europe, is 
proverbial. What is perhaps not so well recognized is the quality of 
statesmanship which, at least in recent years, has distinguished the 
Vatican's policy. 

Pope Pius XII possesses that quality in high degree. I found him pro- 
foundly saddened by the future he saw shaping so inevitably, and pro- 
foundly grieved by the barbarous inhumanity in so many regions in the 
world. 

It is, of course, impossible for me to give any indication of the nature 
of these conversations or of the views expressed to me. I can, however, 
state that I left the Vatican with the conviction that one of the construc- 
tive forces working for the regeneration of mankind will be the present 
Pope and many of those about him. 108 

H. V. Kaltenborn, noted radio commentator, recently re- 
turned from the European war fronts, said in a broadcast from 
Rome over the NBC network that "Pope Pius XII is a true 
cosmopolitan in mind and spirit." "My personal interview with 
the Pontiff," said Mr. Kaltenborn, "confirmed my previous im- 
pression that he is one of Europe's leading statesmen." 

* "I am far from being a Roman Catholic but it sometimes seems to me that 
the present Pope is the most sane and sagacious leader on the stage of action at 
this time." -S. B. Pettengill, author of Jefferson, the Forgotten Man and Smoke , 
Screen, whose syndicated column, "Inside Your Congress" appears in 60 news- 
papers. 
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Philipp Scheidemann, Prime Minister of Germany between 
February and June, 1919, and member of the Social Demo- 
cratic Party, wrote in his Memoirs: 

"The Nuncio Pacelli had more sense in his little finger than 
all the Hohenzollerns had in their whole bodies." 10 * 

Pius XII has many talents. His thought catches and holds 
many far-off things. For instance, when, at Rosemont College 
in Philadelphia, someone was introduced to him from Texas, 
his face lighted up and he said, "That is a thousand miles 
from here, as far as from Rome to Russia." It gave only a hint 
of his grasp of the geography of our country but he would 
have been just as ready with the answer if he had been speaking 
before the Academy of Sciences and Arts, as he frequently did 
in Rome. Whoever has followed him sympathetically and has 
brought together the separate threads of his extraordinary life 
will find this clue one broad generalization, complete and 
true. He has a passion, too, for acquiring knowledge. His 
norm is truth. He wants to know the exact facts, all the facts 
about everything. When he has them scientifically ascertained 
and classified, he draws from them their laws by the inductive 
method. Temperamentally, he is one of the world's greatest 
instructors. He has all the spiritual and intellectual qualities 
for it. 

Mr. James Abbe, an American newspaperman who has 
worked in most European countries and has managed to in- 
terview both Stalin and Hitler asked a radio audience to 
name the man who could "do as much good for the world as 
Hitler has done harm." 

Most of those who sent answers named ex-President Her- 
bert Hoover. 

Mr. Abbe said "No." The proper answer was "Pope 
Pius XII." 

Mr. Abbe, a non-Catholic, said his choice of the Holy Father 
was based not on Pius XII as Head of the Catholic Church, 
but "on the qualities of Eugene Pacelli, the man." 

The Holy Father, he explained, "is the one man who has 
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the necessary intellectual background, diplomatic skill and ex- 
perience, and commands the respect and trust of all nations." 

And he added: "To do this job, a man must have some 
Christ-like qualities, and these, too, Eugene Pacelli has." 

"Pope Pius XII is the most popular man in Italy today" 
General Carton de Wiart (Mr. Churchill's personal repre- 
sentative to China) said, when he addressed the Royal Empire 
Society recently in London, England. 

"I do not know what his position in pre-war days was, but 
his position today among Italian and British prisoners of war 
is extraordinary. What he has done for prisoners of war 
is tremendous." 

The acclaim accorded Pius XII by the Italian people, who 
are well able to judge his greatness in the present war, confirms 
the General's observation. From the foregoing it would appear 
that the statement made by Sherman S. Hayden in his now 
famous report, The Foreign Policy of the Vatican, to the effect 
that "critics of the Papacy, both friendly and hostile, have fore- 
cast a period of unprecedented anti-clericalism in Italy, believ- 
ing that the long association of the Vatican with Fascism will 
reap its harvest in hatred and even in persecution" is nothing 
more than a farrago of nonsense, surmise, and untruth. 

The Catholic press in America was much' too charitable in its 
comments on that report. More admirable is the frankness of 
His Excellency Francis P. Carroll, Bishop .of Calgary, Canada, 
who remarked: "It seems evident that Mr. Hayden and his 
associates were not engaged in scientific research, but in the 
dissemination of religious bigotry." 

The nearness of the Pope to his people is amply demon- 
strated by the fact that after the two violent bombings of 
Rome, Pius XII drove out to the most heavily bombed areas 
"to convey," in the words of the Osservatore Romano, "to 
the families of the victims and to the whole population the 
unique comfort of his presence and the assistance of his gen- 
erous charity." 

Without any fanfare, without guards, accompanied only by 
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Monsignor Montini, Substitute Secretary df State, he left the 
security of the Vatican to be with his people in their darkest 
hour. 

Immediately after the all clear had sounded, after the second 
bombing of Rome which took place August 13, 1943, the Holy 
Father telephoned Monsignor Montini and told him to have 
his car made ready for a trip into the devastated areas. 

In the spots where the destruction was more notable, he left 
his car and invited the people to unite about him in prayer for 
the dead and to petition God and Our Lady for Divine mercy 
on the city and all stricken humanity. 

On his way back to the Vatican, the Holy Father made a 
halt before the Basilica of St. John Lateran, his Cathedral 
Church. 

There, from the top of the steps, he invited the crowds to 
an unfailing trust in God and to practice fervently the Christian 
life. 

His Holiness knelt down to pray, as on the occasion of the 
first air raid, amid the great emotion of those present. 

The Holy Father bestowed upon all the Apostolic Benedic- 
tion, on which there broke forth irrepressible acclamations and 
repeated cries of "Fiva ilPapa!" a testimony of appreciation 
of the Holy Father. 

After visiting the bombed areas, Pope Pius XII sent a large 
sum of money to the local clergy for the relief of the distressed. 
It was noted that when the Pope returned to his own apart- 
ment, his white cassock and coat were stained with blood from 
one of the victims to whom he had administered. During both 
attacks, the Pope had refused to go to the new air-raid shelter,, 
but stood, rosary in hand, watching the bombing of the Eternal 
City from his windows. 

Only the incorrigible bigot or the narrow intellectual will 
fail to understand how Pope Pius XII could weep over the 
destruction of life and property in the Eternal City and at the- 
same time have nothing but Christ-like love for the common 
enemy. As a Roman he suffered with the people of Rome, but. 
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his heart goes out nonetheless to the war victims in London, 
Malta, Berlin, and Tokio. He is a stranger to all feelings of 
vengeance. He avenges himself divinely by doing good to his 
enemies. To all the world he is father and friend. Impartial 
in his judgments, he is the main hope of sanity in a mad 
generation. 

None of the bulwarks which centuries have built against 
the power of the people will hold today. Class distinctions are 
fading ; social barriers are crashing one after another beneath 
the irresistible advance of a new order. Power never before 
exercised is going into the hands of the people. The danger 
lies in the license and the extremes to which this tendency may 
lead. We are in the midst of the tide. The one saving force 
at this critical time is His Holiness Pope Pius XII. 

One hundred years from now others will praise or blame 
us for" the use we made, or refused to make, of the Leader 
Divine Providence sent to watch over the Church and the des- 
tinies of humanity. In ages past had it not been for the Papacy 
the Crescent instead of the Cross would have surmounted the 
temples of Europe. Mohammedanism instead of Christianity 
would be the dominant religion of that continent, and our 
forefathers who came to the New World would have brought 
with them the Koran instead of the Bible. 

Had the world not rejected the advice and counsel of Bene- 
dict XV, in 1917, we would not have seen the tragic spectacle 
of the crooked cross the swastika the bundled fasces with 
its destructive axe, or the symbols of the rising sun, casting 
their horrid shadows over a bleeding world. If history is 
allowed to repeat itself and the solemn teachings and paternal 
warnings of Pope Pius XII cast aside, the hammer and sickle 
may find over the temples and the parliaments of the world a 
place denied to the Crescent. 

What the future has reserved for the Papacy it were more 
than useless to conjecture. God may design Pius XII to be an 
exile to form perhaps the first in a new line of Popes like 
those at Avignon, and to be succeeded by a series of Pontiffs 
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from various Christian lands which cling so devotedly to the 
successor of St. Peter. But whether ruling in the Vatican, or 
a prisoner in some Savona, dying in exile like Pius VI and 
Gregory VII, the Supreme Pontiff will feel assured of the 
devoted allegiance, not of Kings and Caesars perhaps, but of 
hundreds of millions of the faithful throughout the world and 
will be assured, too, of the respect of millions not of his fold. 

Profound gratitude to God should fill our hearts that such 
a great Pilot has been placed at the helm of Peter's boat, 
Christ's Church on earth, to guide it through the storms of an 
erring world. 

Long may he reign ! Long live the Pope ! 



FINIS 
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